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THE CIDER MILL. 


Unper the blue New England skies, 
Flooded with sunshine, a valley lies: 


The mountains clasp it, warm and sweet, 
Like a sunny child, to their rocky feet. 


Three pearly lakes and a hundred streams 
Lie on its quict heart of dreams. 


Its meadows are greenest ever seen ; 
Its harvest fields have the brightest sheen: 


Through its trees the softest sunlight shakes, 
And the whitest lilies gem its lakes. 


I love, oh! better than words can tell, 
Its every rock, and grove, and dell : 


But most I love the gorge where the rill 
Comes down by the old, brown cider mill. 


Above the clear springs gurgle out, 
And the upper meadows wind about ; 


hen join, and under willows flow 
Round knolls where blue-beech whip-stocks grow, 


To rest in a shaded pool that keeps 
The oak-trees clasped in its crystal deeps. 


Sheer twenty feet the water falls 
Down from the old dam’s broken walls, 


Spatters the knobby boulders gray, All the way down the nut-trees grow, 
And, laughing, hies in the shade away, And squirrels hide above and below. 


Under great roots, through trout-pools still, Acorns, beechnuts, chestnuts there 
With many a tumble, down to the mill. Drop all the fall through the hazy air; 
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And burrs roll down with curled-up leaves, 


In the mellow light of harvest eves. 


For ever there the still, o'd trees 
Drink a wine-of peace that has no lees. 


By the road-side stands the cider mill, 
Where a lowland slumber waits the rill: 


A great, brown building, two stories high, 
On the western hill-face warm and dry: 


(nd odorous piles of apples there 
Fill with incense the golden air: 


And heaps of pumiée, mixed with straw, 
To their amber sweets the late flies draw. 
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The carts back up to the upper door, 
And spill their treasures in on the floor 


Down through the toothéd wheels they 
To the wide, deep cider press below ; 
And the screws are turned by slow degr 
Down on the straw-laid cider cheese - 
And with each turn a fuller stream 
Bursts from beneath the groaning beam 
An amber stream the gods might sip, 
And fear no morrow’s parchéd lip, 


But wherefore gods? Those ideal toys 
Were soulless to real New England boys 
What classic goblet ever felt 

Such thrilling touches through it melt 
As throb electric along a straw 

When boyish lips the cider draw? 


The years are heavy with weary sounds, 
And their discord life’s sweet music drowns; 
But yet I hear, oh! sweet, oh! sweet, 

The rill that bathed my bare, brown feet; 
And yet the cider drips and falls 

On my inward ear at intervals ; 

And I lean at times in a sad, sweet dream, 
To the babbling of that little stream; 

And sit in a visioned autumn still, 

In the sunny door of the cider «mill. 
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THE WORK-HOUSE 
] RUNKENNESS and small thefts are two 


of the main qualifications for a residence 
in the institution which forms the subject of | 
this article. The writer, therefore, has been | 
prevented from emulating an English brother | 
of the pen who created no small sensation by his 
treatment of a similar theme. He has not be- 
come an inmate of the Work-house for the sake 
of a novel experience and the desire to give a 
vivid description. He may premise, however, 
that he has had advantages far from common 
in eliciting information concerning it, and that 
“our artist” was on the spot when the accom- 
panying sketches were made. 

The Work-house is the most recently estab- 
lished of the institutions upon Blackwell’s Isl- 
and. Previous to the erection of the present 
building the classes that now fill it were dis- 
tributed among the District Prisons, the Tombs, 
the Penitentiary, and the Alms-house. It was 
originally recommended, ‘‘ for the employment 
of able-bodied inmates of the Alms-house,” by 





a committee from the Board of Aldermen. As 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 


such the proposal was adopted by the Common 
Council in 1849, and passed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1850. The corner-stone was laid in 
November of that year. The architectural plan 
of that date exhibits many features not seen in 
the structure as completed. The engraving at 
the head of this article shows that it comprises 
two wings, the one extending northerly, the 
other southerly, from an extensive centre build- 
ing. A third wing, projecting immediately 
back of this, is also to be descried in the orig- 
inal plan, as well as four outhouses of consider- 
able architectural pretensions situated on the 
corners of an inclosure in which the main struc- 
ture was to stand. None of these have been 
erected. 

The northern wing contains the female wards, 
the southern the male. They are similar in 
exterior and interior construction, apd the pre- 
sented view of the galleries and rows of cells in 
the northern wing gives a fair idea of the ap- 
pearance of each. In the middle of the further 
extremity will be seen an altar-like structure, 
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INTERIOR OF THE NORTHERN WING. 


containing a mammoth reflector, which at night 
illumines the entire avenue. There are three 
stories to the edifice, to which exceptions, how- 
ever, exist in the cross buildings at the end of 


each wing; these comprise four with a loft be- | 


sides. Inthem are the work-rooms, the offices, 
and the reception-rooms. The centre building 
contains the apartments of the warden and phy- 
sicians, the kitchens, the laundries, and the 
church auditory. Contiguous to and back of 
it, a small outbuilding with the usual tall chim- 
ney, is the engine-house, whence steam is gen- 
erated for the whole institution as well as the 
Retreat, a structure now pertaining to the Lu- 
natic Asylum, but which formerly belonged to 
the Work-house. 

Like that of all institutions upon the Island, 
the edifice is constructed of blue stone rubble 
masonry, the materials obtained from the in- 


sular rock. There are also several wooden | 


outhouses belonging to it, a stable, a carpenter 
shop, a blacksmith shop, and a boat-house. 


The last contains not only the boat and crew 


of the Work-house Warden, but those of the 
Resident Physician of the Asylum as well. 
The grounds of the institution comprise about 
ten or twelve acres, which, carefully cultivated 
by certain of the prisoners, afford fair yearly 
returns in a variety of vegetables. They are 
consumed by the institution. The paid officials 
of the Work-house number some thirteen, of 
whom the highest in rank is the Superintendent 
or Warden. Next in order come the Clerk, 
then the Engineer, the Keepers, and the Mat- 
rons. The Bellevue Hospital furnishes two 
physicians from its staff; which staff also fills 
the medical departments of the Penitentiary, 
the Alms-house, and the Island Hospital, its 
members taking turns in serving at every place. 
It is supposed that it would be possible to 
crowd two thousand prisoners into the Work- 
house, although it can not be strictly said that 
theré are accommodations for them. In the 
female wing are some one hundred and thirty 
cells, each of which contains four beds. The 


male wing 1s not so regularly divided into 
small cells, some within it holding twenty 
five beds, but its general capacity is donbt- 
less the same. The largest number eye) 
at any one period incarcerated within th 
walls has been 1700. This happened a 
the time of the riots in the city concernin 
the draft during the late war of secession. 
In 1855 the number of inmates was 200 
in 1856 the daily average was 625, upo 
which, from that year to 1860, the annual 
increase was about 100, the daily average 
being, in 1860, 1208. Since that date ther 
has been a gradual decrease, although i; 
a fluctuating manner. For the past thre: 
years the daily average has been from 7() 
to 900. The expense to the city of ea 
inmate is about fifteen cents daily, some- 
times a trifle more, sometimes a trifl 
less. 

The utmost economy prevails, and th 
| labor of the prisoners produces no inconsider 
| able amount of money. This labor, contracte: 
| for by manufacturers in the city, has in times 
| past brought as much as $6000 to the in- 
stitution in a single year. The manufactur 
| of cigars was then carried on in a somewhat 
|extensive manner. The receipts from con 

tracts fluctuate not a little, the principal caus: 
being the occasional suspension of a manufac 
|turer. In the past year the receipts were onl; 
| $2975, to which sum the Hoop-skirt Factory 
| contributed its quota. There have also bee: 
cap and stocking contractors. Garments { 

| United States troops were made here duri: 

| the war. 

The greater proportion of work, however, 
done by the prisoners is consumed by the it 
stitution and the various other department 
under the control of the Commissioners. Car- 
penters, coopers, boat-builders, blacksmithis, 
wheel-wrights, tinsmiths, ete., are all employed 

|at their respective branches, and their prod 
ucts, as may be required, are sent to the Alms- 
house, Bake-house, Bellevue steamboat, Belle- 
joe Hospital, City Cemetery, Island Hospital, 
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Lunatic Asylum, Small-pox Hospital, Peniten- 
tiary, City Prison, Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, and Randall’s Island. 

The carpenters are mainly employed in mak- 
ing coffins for the use of the above-named in- 
stitutions and the outdoor poor; from 700 to 


vests, and caps, and also that needed by Ran- 
dall’s Island in boys’ clothing. The women of 
the department are largely employed in the 
Sewing-room upon stockings, socks, dresses, 
under-garments for both males and females, 
shrouds, and mittens. 

Latterly the Work-house women have been 
greatly used as help in other Island instita- 
tions as scrubbers, cooks, washers, and ironers, 
the Lunatic Asylum being well furnished with 
them. Including patients to the Island Hos- 


cr institutions as help during the year 1865 
amounted to 1329 males, and 3336 females. 
These numbers, it will be understood, refer to 
different commitments merely, and include 
those sent up for a term of ten days as well as 
those for six months or a year. The daily 
average of inmates was 772. The males have 
been mostly employed in the grounds in tilling 
land, digging excavations for cellars and foun- 
dations, wheeling dirt, breaking stones, level- 
ing, ete. Not a few wooden structures have 
heen lately erected by the Commissioners, and 
Work-house mechanics have been largely used. 
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900 are constructed yearly, of various sizes. | 
n . *-. . | 
rhe tailors do all the repairing and making | 
required by the Work-house in coats, pants, | 


pital, the number of transferred inmates to oth- | 







SHOEMAKERS. 






ed in occupations requiring greater strength 
| either of body or mind. They blast the rocks 
of the Island and hew the stone, the larger pro- 
portion of masons and house-carpenters coming 
The more fatiguing work is 
A large quarry 


| from their ranks. 
|} evidently apportioned them. 
engages them continually. 

The number of deaths in the Work-house, 
considering the population, is very small. Of 
| over 12,000 commitments during the past year, 
| 1865, only eighty died. The number of clope- 
ments is, however, not so minute, over 400 hav- 
ing escaped in the same period. ‘This is owing 
in a great measure to the scattering of the in- 
mates among the institutions. 

It will be found interesting to examine the 
history of the Work-house, for a casual glance 
will determine that it is not now exclusively 
used for the reception of the classes for which 
originally it was erected. The inquiry can not 
be held tiresome, for it embraces a period of 
but sixteen years. We learn from a report 
of distant date, emanating from the Superin- 
tendent of the Alms-house, that a majority of 
the inmates of that edifice had always been 
accustomed to idleness, and did not care for 
nor feel shame consequent upon pauperism. 
It was adjudged that a great point would be 
gained if there could be some line drawn, some 
distinction made—which could be impressed 
upon the feelings of the poor themselves—be- 
| tween those reduced by uncontrollable cireum- 
stances and those of a lazy, shiftless disposi- 
It was urged that the establishment of 


| tion. 


The Penitentiary convicts appear to be employ- | two institutions might tend to draw the line of 
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this separation. It was asserted that the Alms- 
house should be a place of comparative com- 
fort, liberally though economically maintained, 
a refuge from the evils and miseries of life—in 
fine, what the poor-laws contemplated. The 
Work-house, on the other hand, should be a 
place of hardships, of ample though coarse fare, 
and administered with strictness and severity. 
It should be as repulsive as is consistent with 
humanity, it being evident that humanity is far 
more concerned in using every method to in- 
cite the laboring classes to depend on them- 
selves rather than upon charities for support. 
Upon such principles the institution which 
forms the subject of this paper was originally | 
founded. It was to be a kind of House of In- | 
dustry, one of its main objects to impel the 
decrease of pauperism. With this intention, | 
in the first two years of its history the Work- 
house people were paid a small amount for 
their labor. In 1850 they received, according 
to their class, 50, 40, and 374 cents per day. 
But in 1851 the scale was reduced 15 cents on | 
each sum, because of inmates merely looking 
forward to a few dollars to spend in a drunken 
debauch in the city. Payment in money was 
shortly after abolished altogether, and the in- 
stitution being still regarded as a connection | 
of the Alms-house those reasons were given: 


| 


“When the industrious man can with difficulty obtain 
subsistence it is most unjust, as well as most detrimental 
to the moral well-being of the individual, to encourage | 
him in idleness by the gratuitous offer of a better, at least 
a sufficient subsistence. We fel for the old, infirm, sick, 
all who are providentially afflicted, and are anxious that 
every attention should be extended to them to make them 
comfortable and happy; while the able-bodied, who are 
paupers from choice and capable of work, should not be 
allowed benefits without conforming to rules and giving 
ap. equivalent in labor.” 


The Work-house began to be regarded now 
more as a purely penal institution. Study of 
the history of Blackwell's Island can not fail to | 
impress one with the progress that has been 
made in the management of the various de- 
partments, and with the belief that improve- | 





SKULKERS FROM WORK. 


ments are to succeed. Under the Board of 
Ten Governors the Penitentiary exhibited 
spectacle that was to be deplored. The Islan 
Hospital at that period was a branch of it, th 
patients being necessarily prisoners. The; 
cures effected, they served a certain term i) 
the Penitentiary as payment. The Warden 
report conveys the idea that the prison was ; 


| perfect Pandemonium. Diseased prostitutes 


with their victims and associates; drunkard 
and vagrants of all kinds, lame, maimed, an 
blind; wretches half-idiotic through debauch 


|eries; thieves, rowdies, and ruffians; childre; 
| without parents, and old and hardened offend 


ers, are by him enumerated as comprised with 
in the walls. In cases of pauperism inefficien 
magistrates seemed to send, ad libitum, to the 
Alms-house and the Penitentiary, poverty be- 


| ing adjudged a crime by certain of them. 


With the changes that we have alread, 


noted as having taken place in the Work 


| house it is easy to see that it would soon ab 


sorb a large class formerly sent to the Peni- 
tentiary, and such now is the case. To state 
the matter concisely, court prisoners are sent 


| to the Penitentiary, while police prisoners ar 


sent tothe Work-house. The charges in Work- 
house commitments are drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and disorderly conduct. Small thefts are also 
punishable by the Work-house, although peti 
larceny is a Penitentiary crime. 

Doubtless some little of the confusion tha: 
once existed as to the proper place of punish 
ment for certain offenses yct prevails. Care- 
less officials not unfrequently send up quite in 
nocent persons through some unfortunate cir 
cumstance of time or place; and it occasional 
ly happens that the policeman himself is mor 
deserving of punishment than the individu: 
committed upon his charge. Drunkenness 
‘covers a multitude of sins,” however, in th 
case of a majority of the prisoners. They ma; 
well be thankful it is the only charge that can 
be proved against them. With these facts in 
mind, it is gratifying to know that destitute 

boys are no longer 
kept here until in- 
dentured to a mas- 
ter, as some three or 
four years ago they 
were. 

For an insight into 
the variety of charac- 
ters and professions 
that find their way to 
the Work-house, the 
reader will please take 
his stand on the dock 
at the foot of Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, East 
River, just previous 
to the starting of the 
steamboat Bellevue for 
the Island. The pris- 
oners, while actual in- 
mates of the institu- 
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tion, present, in accordance with its regulations, of certainty, their previous rank in life and oc- 
such a uniformity of costume that a very close | cupation. Concerning any woman, however, 
examination, and indeed conversation, is neces- lit is generally a safe guess that she is a thief 
sary before one can determine, with any degree | and a prostitute ; and concerning any maa, that 
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he is a worthless drunkard, a vagrant, mary a 
villain. There are many who do not fall un- 
der all of these rules, as will have been seen 
from previous remarks; but of more, what I 
have written serves ill to express the depths 
of depravity to which they have sunk. 

But the sour-looking policeman who has 
charge of the Bellevue Dock opens his gate, 
and we are freed from odorous and unpleasant 
contiguity to the crowd that presses before it. 
Retreating to the storehouse, farther on, we 
await the arrival of the ‘‘ Black Maria,” or pris- 
on omnibus, the passengers of which are to be 
our study. While so doing we can not refrain 
from wondering glances at the motley mass 
from whose ranks we have made our exit. 
Who are they journeying to the ill-famed isle ? 
A well-dressed gentleman, accompanied by three 
ladies, proclaims by the air of refinement which 
hangs about his party that he is a visitor mere- 
ly, animated like ourselves by curiosity con- 
cerning the public buildings of New York city ; 
though less fortunate than we, he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving the sop to Cerberus. Close 
by him sit three decently-attired female per- 


sonages, attendants in the Alms-house or the | 


Lunatic Asylum; all seem to be of Irish ex- 
traction, though American-born appears the 
long-bearded individual conversing with them, 
a keeper in the Penitentiary. Upon the coun- 
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the Penitenti: ary ; then follow the Hospital a and 
Work-house, and the Insane Asylum may per- 
haps see the end of their career. , 

The most amicable understanding apparent- 
ly exists between the girls and their ‘‘ men,” 


| Albeit their life of shame is known to all oy 


soul is his due. 


| companions. 


tenances of every member of the remainder of | 
the assemblage either disease or vice is stamped 
most legibly ; and upon them all the watchful 


eye of the one-legged guardian of the visitors’ 
receiving-room is ever cast. 

Quite a philanthropist is that man; and one 
well-versed in the ups and downs of human 
life—somewhat of a philosopher too. A philo- 
sophical tone is given, indeed, to the minds of 
many of these retainers of the Commissioners. 
It arises from the nature of their duties and 
the many impulses to reflection continually re- 
ceived. 
ever, mostly belong. The object of our gaze 
arises and examines tickets presented to him 
by two pretty girls who have not reached, ap- 
parently, eighteen years. They are rather 
well attired; but an impudent look is stealing 


To the school of Cynics they, how- | 


over a once modest front, and denotes them to 


be of the class of the unfortunate and erring. 
They are for the Island Hospital, and many 


; and stops before us. 


lookers, they chat pleasantly and laugh gay), 
with each other; and yet that contusion roun 
the eye, borne by yonder pale-faced young w: 
man, was doubtless given her by the brutal, fo 
pish youth by her side, upon whom she smile 
so sweetly. Insult and abuse are her portioy 
in life. What little heart she has is bestowed 
unreservedly upon him, base enough to shar 
her degradation. Curses and blows she ex- 
pects. Yet he is kind sometimes—that sullen, 
execrable wretch—and the tribute of her whol 
She knows no better fate, an 
in her ignorance can hardly conceive of natur 
superior to her own andhis. <A degraded Mi 
randa, she loves her Ferdinand! Another 
party of her frail sisters arrives, the mirth in- 
creases, hands are shaken, and jests are free} 
exchanged ; but of what character we may fair- 
ly judge, from the fact that countenances about 
them wear a shocked expression, and the be- 
fore-remarked gentleman hastily withdraws h 
The one-legged watchman hu- 
ries up on his crutch, and a decorous stillnes 
prevails, 

Who is that shabbily-attired woman in black, 
carrying a large basket? The mother doubt 
less of some young thief confined in the Pe 
tentiary ; honest herself it may be, and suttler- 
ing concealed agony. That man beside he: 
with such a look of wan despair? <A pauj 
journeying to the Alms-house; his armless 
sleeve helps one to surmise the cause of his des 
titution. From the gate of the yard of Bellevw 
Hospital now emerges the attenuated figure, 
and ghastly, emaciated countenance of a Chi 
naman. His parted and parched lips, his up- 
turned vacant gaze, seem pointing at morta! 
pangs. Two men support his exhausted frame. 
For the hospital he, undoubtedly, Will he live 
until he arrives there ? 

A rumble of wheels, the crowd parts, and 
our reflections are cut short by the coming of 
the prison van, which rattles over the planking 
The whistle of the Belle- 
vue steamboat at the same moment startles our 


of their frail sisters, less fair, stand about them, | ears, and its black hulk creeps along the wharf. 
accompanied, in several cases, by flashily-dréss- | Its upper and lower decks are densely covered 
ed, heavily-mustached, and low-browed young” by some three hundred medical students—a 


ruffians, their so-called “ protectors.” Exam- 
ine them well; they are of the order that re- 
cruits the Work-house. 


A few years more, their good looks gone— | 


male aml female —their pestiferous existence 


draws to a close. Drunkenness and theft, with | 


other continued debaucheries, drag them low- 


| 


er and ‘ower—they are in the Work-Louse or | 


the Alms-house. Some more enterprising run 
the gamut of all the Institutions. Their great- 
er abilities and bolder flights grant thein oc- 
casional incarcerations in the State Prison or 


wild, hilarious multitude, just arrived from a 
‘*clinic” at the Island Hospital. Like a flock 
of frightened sheep they plunge pell-mell from 
the boat and hurry to the lecture-room of their 
college. . 

The captain is ready to receive his passen- 
gers for the return trip, and the driver of th« 
** Black Maria” dismounts from his perch and 
unbolts the door of his vehicle. A singular 
structure that; not unlike the menagerie cars 
containing the cages of wild beasts. No win- 
dows are visible, ventilation beg supplied by 
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apertures near the roof, fitted with three slats 
f fixed window-blind. 

«‘Come out, there!” The hand of the driver 
rudely grasps the arm of the nearest occupant, | 
snd arouses her from a drunken stupor. A 
mass of rags and filth gradually discloses itself. 
Can it be that the creature before us is a hu- 
nan being? A torn shoe on one foot, a man’s 
soot on the other; bare, bruised, and begrimed 
legs visible to the knee, through the wires of a 
battered crinoline picked from an ash-barrel ; 
a short petticoat above this, foul and discolored 
with the garbage of New York streets, and 
fringed with its own rags; a scanty shawl 
lone covering the upper portion of the shiver- 
ng and swollen frame; the face bloated, in- 
flamed, distorted ; its deep-sunk eyes encircled 
1y a hideous black aureola. Can this brutish 
monster, casting malevolent side-glances as it 
sluggishly and painfully descends from its den, 
be or have been awoman? Not only that, but 

nee, perchance, a beautiful and a lovable one. 
It seems difficult, nay impossible, to realize it ; 
vet naught but seduction and the consequent 
career may have wrought this awful effect, 
Not the least lingering trace of education is 
visible on her features ; yet forty years ago her 
‘onversation may have possessed a magic charm 
in the social circle, and she have been the de- 
light of fond parents. Such reflections appear 
far-fetched as we gaze upon her; and so in 
truth they are; but none the less are they al- 
ied to fact. Her present station is alone thought 
f by the jeering spectators. We question a 
policeman as to whence she comes. 

‘What, that old bummer? Oh, from some 

ile den in Cherry Street; she has served a 
term of six months, and was liberated yester- 
lay; got on a spree; raised a row, and is back 
gain to-day for another term. She’s a hanger- 
on of one of the lowest dance-houses; drinks 
all she can get, and pilfers what she is able.” 

Used to such sights though he be the speak- 
er’s countenance indicates disgust as he conveys 
his information. 

A certain great thinker has said that he never 
heard of a crime that he could not himself have 
committed; one of those paradoxical sayings 
that are to be taken with many reservations. 
In its real meaning Shakspeare was pre-emi- 


nently a man who might have declared the | 


same. It is well-nigh equivalent to an asser- 
tion that the state of mind of the doer of the 
deed was fully comprehended, and to a confes- 
sion of one’s consciousness that he is human, 
and, under certain circumstances, with merely 


the same degree of knowledge others possess, | 


would do as they have done. 

Yet the author of that singular declaration 
could never, at the time he spoke, havé enter- 
tained an idea of the loathsome profession of 
the wretch now hurried to the steamboat, or 
he would have little wished to startle his aud- 
itors by its enunciation. It is too vile to hint 
at. ‘*Drunk and disorderly” is the charge 


which has sent him up this time. He, like | 


most of those now showing their faces from 
the recesses of the car, are old acquaintances 
of the prison authorities. 


The Work-house has its regular habitués. 


There are many who may be said to live there, 
with occasional excursions to the city, lasting 
from one day to a week. It is nothing un- 
usual to see thirty women leave the institution 
on Monday to be all brought back by Saturday. 


An exception, doubtless, to this general rule 


is the hatless youth who springs from the vehi- 
cle with greater agility than is shown by his 


companions. He is distinguished from them 
also by having in his countenance no such look 
of utter abasement as they exhibit. Deep- 


seated shame is there, not careless indifference. 


It is the first time that public chastisement has 


been visited upon him. His garments, though 
soiled, have a somewhat fashionable cut. A 
stranger to the city, his anxiety ‘‘ to see life” 
has led him among bad associates. ‘Too much 
loose change and a reckless, idle spjrit has pur- 
chased a swift descent into debauchery. The 


intoxicating cup, a bar-room fight, an inroad 


of police, the station-house, the Tombs, a sen- 


tence of six weeks’ imprisonment in the Work- 
house, are some of the most prominent items in 
his recent history. Experience is a dear school- 
mistress. Let us hope that in his case she is a 
good one too, and has taught him an effectual 
lesson. 

There follows close upon his heels a wild- 
eyed German, of a large and bony frame. His 
clothes are torn and in great disorder; his ex- 
pression is haggard and imbecile. Handcuffs 
are upon his wrists. One of the boat's crew 
takes him in special charge. He is a lunatic 
en route for the Asylum. 

And now emerges a girl of not uncomely 
countenance, holding before it her faded jockey 
hat and feather. ‘‘ Not altogether shameless, 
then,” is our thought, when a cynical observer 
mutters, ‘*She don’t want to spoil her future 


| prospects.” The'charge against her ‘‘ vagran- 
| cy,” most likely. 


The remaining occupant of the car pushes 
her bold front into sight. “A born thief!” would 
be our ejaculation, did we not know the warping 
influences of poverty and evil association. <A 
more incorrigibly vicious creature in appear- 
ance it would be difficult to conceive. Her 
furtive glance, her thin and compressed lips, 
her low brow, denote ignorance, rapacity, and 
eunning. 

‘* How many have you there?” asks the 
driver, referring to a paper in his hand. 

‘*Kight,” responds the Captain. 

‘* All right; there are ten more coming,” 
and the speaker closes and bolts the door of his 
vehicle. Another like it takes its place, and 
the same scene is repeated with variations. A 
bloated and rough over-coated individual, with 
a collection of rheumatic umbrellas under his 
arm, is the first to descend. Of Jewish extrac- 
tion evidently, his appearance is so swinish that 
we must believe his society is tabooed by his 
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tribe at least. 
he is closely allied. 
ness are written in letters of fire on his lurid 
visage. 

**One of the roughs—a ‘Cosmos,’” is the 
next to appear. 
pants, and slouched felt ; 
lips, swaggering walk, and insolent expression, 


To the rag-picking fraternity 


he is a characteristic sample of the rowdies who | 


hi! 
It 


infest the corners of the Bowery. ‘Hi! 
there’s Joe!” shouts a voice at the gate. 


proceeds from one of the gay companions of the 


flashily-attired girls. 


‘*How long you're in for?” continues the | 


speaker. 

Joe casts behind him a defiant grin of recog- 
nition and responds: ‘‘'Ten days,” 
matically, ‘‘Be sure you're there when I’m 
out.” A rude grasp on the shoulder from an 
attendant policeman hurries him forward. 

A painted, emaciated cyprian, with torn fin- 
ery, follows She seems exhausted, and with 
painful steps joins the gang. A broad-shoul- 
dered, pug-nosed, thick-set young ruffian, cre- 
ates a small sensation as he shoves his bulk 
into view. ‘There is a muttered chorus from a 
crowd of juvenile dock-loafers and pickpockets 
at the gate. ‘*That’s him, isn’t it, Bill?” 
“Yes; he’s a case—a jolly cove.” Inquiring 


elicits the information that the renowned wor- | 


thy is the hero of a recent prize-fight, in which 
‘* Black Mike” was badly ‘‘ punished.” 


spoils of war, some twenty-five dollars, have 


been spent with the plainly visible effect. 
female ‘sneak thief” and a 
now appear. That haggard, and yet regular- 
featured wretch, the intellectual sparkle of 
whose eye is not entirely lost through liquor, 


has been a noted counterfeiter and served a} 


long term in the State Prison. 

Most of those whom we have seen have com- 
mitted crimes for which the Penitentiary is the 
fitting place of punishment, though vagrancy, 
with disorderly conduct, is the only charge that 
can be positively proved against them in the 
courts. 
by the addition of a rum-eaten creature, even 
now so overcome with ‘‘stimulant” that she 
has to be supported by two of the boat attend- 
ants. 


the steamboat is cleared, and the dingy, ragged | 
some twenty | 


gathering is marched forward, 
persons in all. Following, we see them dis- 
appear, single file, into the hold, through a door | 
behind the engine-room in the centre compart- 
ment of the vessel. Although it is regularly | 
cleaned, a noisome den must be that dépét for 
so much filth, disease, and vice. We have no | 
inclination whatever to ask to be allowed to 
examine its interior. 

Now that we are upon the Bellevue, it is worth 
our while to employ our curiosity upon an in- 
stitution which is so prominent a feature in the 
history of the criminal. 
an euphonious title given (ducus a non lucendo) 
frcm a greater appreciation of sound than sense. 


Vagrancy and drunken- | 


With his red shirt, black | 
his tobacco-stained | 


adding, enig- | 


The | 


A | 
‘longshoreman | 


The Work-house gang is completed | 


The way to their proper receptacle on | 


Its name, Bellevue, is | 


—_____. 


Though a new boat, its appropriately funereg] 
garb makes it a dismal sight as to its exterior, 
harmonious with the wretchedness to be de- 
| scried within. The poetic designation given j; 
by Island residents is somewhat more true, a 
“Tub of Misery.” It has another claim to 
recognition in this essay, from the fact that it is 
| mostly manned by Work-house prisoners, whose 
faded and patched jackets are every where ob- 
|trusive. A stigma is plainly fixed upon them, 
in the name of the institution to which they 
belong printed on their backs. A sullen crey 
| are they; a cringing, slave-like expression upon 
the countenances of two or three; yet at times 
much gayety is observable among them.” Like 
most specimens of degraded human nature they, 
as a rule, possess little kindliness of feeling, even 
in respect to each other, and their sport fre- 


| quently consists in tormenting one of their nur- 
| ber more imbecile than, the rest. 


Used to 
scenes of extreme suffering, their hearts have 
become hardened, and they look with lazy in- 

difference upon that which causes a pang in the 
ordinary man. Were it not for the officers 
over them, the agonized Hospital cases would 
often fare badly in their hands; and they ap- 
pear to regard with especial disgust those sent 

| to the Island upon the same charges upon which 

they themselves have been committed. A 

drunken woman falling helplessly upon th 

deck would be there left to lie but for a com- 
mand; and an aged though dissolute crippl 

might again and again entreat assistance, it 
would be denied him. Many of them fee! lit- 
tle or no humiliation in their ignoble station. 

They have never known much better. Th 

| world visits upon poverty and ignorance the 
| same contempt which it adjudges to crime, and 
to that contempt they have been all their life 
used. It is their normal state. One or two, 
as is to be expected, possess a fair share of in- 
telligence. They were doubtless good me- 
chanics until drink overthrew them. Keen 
remorse will sometimes assail these, but they 
summon an ignoble philosophy to their aid; 
they acknowledge themselves mastered by their 
passion, and supinely make no struggle against 
its influence. 

There are some four or five Work-house wo- 
men employed on the steamboat in keeping the 
vessel clean. What they are the reader has 

been already told in the general survey of the 

[character of the inmates. They seem good- 
humored creatures (though the Ishmaelite ex- 
| pression is to be seen in their eyes), and con- 
duct themselves with great decorum. 

| It is well known that crime, though a great 
| leveler, has yet its aristocracy, andit may amuse 
| the reader to learn that the Penitentiar y pris- 
oners look with disdain upon their fellows in 
the Work-house. Being the greater criminals, 
| they in so far show more ability in running 
| counter to the laws. Smartness and pluck, by 

those acknowledging no moral virtues, are of 

course the qualities most to be commended ; 
|hence doubtless their feeling of superiority. 


| 
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ON BOARD THE ‘ BELLEVUE '—AR 


As a class they are, indeed, much more noble- 
looking beings. Drink destroys the body, 
mind, and heart; selfishness, the main-spring 
of crime, exercises its debasing influence upon 
the heart chiefly, the intellect, though warped, 
losing none of its energy. ‘The Work-house 
man is more harmful to himself than others; 
the Penitentiary prisoner one whom society 
may more justly fear. In truth, not only by 
themselves, but by a large proportion of the 
smaller Island officials, are the Penitentiary 
people the more respected; nor need it excite 
surprise when it is considered that they but 
think it in strict accordance with the code of 
worldliness, itself founded on pure selfishness. 
To the ordinary Work-house case there is 
naught in the future ; but the Penitentiary con- 
vict may reasonably aspire to much. Brutish- 
ness reigns in the Work-house; a demoniac 
spirit in the Penitentiary. Demons are more 
respected than brutes. 

In that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness” 
we see another reason why the Work-honse 


prisoner is so much despised. ‘The memory of 


that proverb explains the feeling prevalent in 
the boat on which we are; a comparatively de- 





RIVAL AT THE WORK-HOUSE DOCK, 


sit at pleasure on the lower deck. That blind 
old man, with his countenance covered with blue 
specks, isone ofthem. A gunpowder explosion 
occasioned his deformity and loss of vision. If 
we mistake not, we have seen him, and that lit- 
tle girl beside him, as beggars in the city street 
no long time since. That tearful woman in 
black near by, so thinly clad, is a companion in 
misfortune, destined to the same abode. 

** Charity Hospital and Penitentiary!” shouts 
the Captain. 

We have arrived at our first landing. There 
is a delay of ten minutes, in which we see the 
prisoners from the bow of the boat, arranged two 
abreast, under charge of the Penitentiary keep- 
ers, and marched to their place of punishment. 

It is the close of winter as we glide by the 
Island, and although some of the buildings 
thereon attract a pleased vision, it possesses 
little of that picturesque charm which the foliage 

| of summer lends it. 
‘¢ Alms-house, Work-house, and Lunatic 
| Asylum !” 

We have reached our destination, and in 
company with other visitors disembark, the 
author stopping for a short period to take a 


cent set of men were those descending into the | sketch of the prisoners emerging from the hold. 
hold through that gangway in the bow of the | While so doing he notes a spectacle that did 
vessel—thieves all, convicts for the Peniten- | not strike him before—a woman with an infant 
tiary. }in the midst of the imbruted group. Hers is 

Accommodations for Hospital cases are to | the last stage of the drunkard’s career. Her 
be found in a side cabin in front of the paddle- | rags, her pallor, her bruises, hint at all the most 
box; where, too, the patient for the Lunatic | dire effects of drink. Yet, as we learn, she has 
Asylum is brought. Alms-house paupers may | claim to the two sacred titles of wife and mo- 
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ther, though sacrilege it seems to call her by 
them. Wifely feelings, it is easy to surmise, 
she has entirely lost. Her own husband pre- 
ferred the charge which has sent her into six 
months’ imprisonment; a reptile he himself, 
rioting in some lodging cellar. Does she pos- 
sess Ought of maternal tenderness? Not one 
jot; she suckles her young as would a beast ; 
would throw it in the gutter to grasp a glass of 
gin. We are thankful to know that her off- 
spring will be taken from her while she is serv- 
ing out her sentence, and sent te the Foundling 
Hospital of th? Alms-house. 


A gray-bearded individual in Work-house | 


garb marshals the prisoners on the wharf, sep- 
arating the sexes. He is an old habitué of 
the institution, thoroughly acquainted with its 
whole management. His excessive demerits 
are in a certain sense beneficial to him, he be- 
comes a sort of non-commissioned officer through 
his knowledge of the tactics 


, 


ury that his brethren in misfortune are deprived 
of. He is interrupted in his employment of 
counting the party and referring to a list in his 
hand by a shout. 

‘Hi, there! Take care of that man 

Shrieking with extended 
spasmodically clutching the 
tended in a frightened gaze, his blue lips quiv- 
ering and his whole frame shaking with terror, 
an emaciated member of the gang backs to- 
ward the edge of the wharf. 

**Catch hold of him, he'll drown himself!” 

He is speedily seized by two of his compan- 
ions and kept in the ranks. 


7 


‘*Ha, ha! he’s got the horrors, worst kind,” 


laughs one of the women. 
‘* What did yer see, old Flibbertigibbet—old 
Sooty ?” asks another. 


‘Yer ain’t there yet, old boy; yer time ain’t | 
enigmatically sneers a third, and the | 
whole party indulge in merriment at the ex- | 


” 


come, 


pense of the victim of delirium tremens. 


He, poor man, lost in a world of frightful im- | 
aginations, makes no response, and doubtless | 


does not hear. But the frosty air cutting the 
ill-elad limbs of many, and unpleasant antici- 
pations of what is in store for them, soon si- 
lence all mirth. We watch the dismal pro- 
cession plodding wearily along until the female 


part disappears in the further extremity of the | 


northern wing of the Work-house. 

The bath-room now awaits those who need 
it; and what member of the party we have 
seen does not? The clothes upon them are 
exchanged for the coarse uniform of the insti- 
tution, and, made into a compact parcel, are 
docketed and deposited in a place of safety, 
there to remain until the owners have fully 
served their periods of imprisonment. 

And now let the writer introduce the dis- 
agreeable pronoun I, excusing it on the plea 


that it is necessary to the interest of the nar- | 


rative. When, therefore, I started on my ex- 
eursions in aud about the Work-house I was 


and thoroughly | 
posted as to ways and means, gets many a lux- | 


arms, and fingers | 
air, his eyes dis- | 


| accustomed to fill my pockets with carefijly- 
| dissected plugs of tobacco, that being, as soay 
once was in Texas, the current coin of the 
realm. 


tenances 


At its appearance woebegone pony 
brightened, content drew near, and 
| confidential histories were unfolded. The ; 
| prisoners, almost without exception, are dey 
tees of the weed, while the institution to whic} 
| they belong considers it a luxury and does not 
| furnish it. Upon my first stroll through the 
| building the value of my foresight was mac 
manifest. 

‘*T say, boss!” was my greeting in an ex. 
cited under-tone from a haggard individual peer- 
ing through the iron-latticed window of a cell. 
**Got any tobacco, Mister? I haven't had g 
chew for a week.” 

**Yes, I can oblige you, I believe. 
comes it you’re not at work ?” 

** Thank you;” the piece of plug went to the 
fevered mouth with great rapidity, and his feat- 
ures lost much of their pained expression. A 
gleam of light had stolen into his dungeon 
‘Why ain’t lat work? You see my eye, don’t 
you? IfI go out the cold will inflame it 

| make it worse.” 

He exhibited a discolored optic, which had 
evidently received a severe injury, the epide: 
mis about it was cut and abraded to a co: 
erable extent, while his countenance elsewh 
| showed contusions. 
|  **So you don’t prefer staying here to wor 
ing, eh?” 
| «Of course not; being shut up all day ar 
| night in a cell is a hard lot. If I was well | 
| wouldn't be allowed to do so either.” 

“What sent you up?” My face wore t! 

| expression of a man who sees another deep); 
wronged. 

**Oh, a confounded fool of a policeman. 
You see I was returning from my work—I am 
a printer by trade—and as I crossed the Bow- 
ery I was attracted by something in the street, 
| turned to look, and a Third Avenue car ran 
into me and knocked me down—hurting me as 
you see. An M. P. then rushed up, collared 
me, and said I was drunk. So I was commit- 
ted here.” 

‘¢ Yours is a sad case,” I rejoined, and, turn- 
ing on my heel, renewed my inquiries concerning 
the charge against him by addressing a keeper. 
‘‘Oh, that fellow, he’s an old customer. A 
| fight in a disorderly house brought him here 
| this time, along with several others, men and 
|women. Knives and clubs were used as well 
| as fists. He’s a hard nut.” 

My curiosity was excited respecting the dis- 
mal inhabitants of other cells, and addressing 2 
heavily - mustached, pale -faced man of some 
| thirty years, I asked him how long he had been 
| Shut up. 
|  **Oh, I came in at noon. 
| to-morrow.” 
| **Have some tobacco? So you know some- 
thing about the institution then; been here 
| before ?” 


’ 
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I'll be put at work 










“N-no! What makes you think so?” 
«Why, you seemed to know the programme 
pretty well; spoke of going to work—” 

«Well then, yes, I was here four years ago 
for the first time, though of course [ ain't proud 
of it;” and he smiled a sarcastic smile. He 
seemed a good-natured individual, more weak 
than villainous. I continued my inquiries. 

‘‘ How long are you in for ?” 

‘‘Six months, with a thousand dollars bail.” 

‘‘Phew! that’s pretty steep, ” I observed, 
adopting the style of language to which I sup- 
posed my vis-a-vis was accustomed. ‘* What 
rumpus did you get into?” 

‘“T’ll tell you how it was. I had made the 
acquaintance of two Spaniards at a hotel I was 
stopping at, and we went to the theatre togeth- 
er. Returning from it late at night we were 
stopped by a policeman, who arrested us. I 
had a string of keys in my pocket belonging to 
boxes and rooms I owned, some cheaply made 
like skeleton keys, and the policeman said I 
was a burglar. That’s the reason of my heavy 


sentence.” 

‘Well, that’s singular—I'm sorry for you ;” 
and I walked off in apparent indignation at the 
abuse of power shown by officials ; but the read- 
*r shrewdly surmises my cogitations were not 
entirely of that description. His story was 
hardly of the character which inspires belief. 
It is not wise, however, to discredit all the nar- 
ratives given by the inmates ; for although pris- 
mers are not as a rule willing to confess their 
sins to an outsider, and lie persistently and 
sven ridiculously, there is no question, as has 
yeen already noted, but that not unfrequently 
those are committed to the Work-house who 
lo not properly belong there. In cases of in- 
sanity, particularly, this iseven common. The 
rapid manner in which the magistrate of a po- 
lice court receives depositions (from oftentimes 
ignorant persons) and examines prisoners is 
one cause of this. It is difficult to detect casu- 
ally whether a person disorderly is so from 
liquor, evil inclinations, or lunacy. 

As I continued my walk a physician from 
the Insane Asylum appeared in the ward, and, 
with a keeper, entered a cell to examine into 
the state of a supposed madman. It some- 
times happens in the Work-house, and more 
frequently in the Penitentiary, that prisoners 
will ‘* play crazy” for the purpose of being trans- 
ferred to better quarters. They, however, sel- 
dom succeed. ‘The madman in the case now 
presented was a bona fide specimen, and, in- 
volved in his strait-jacket of canvas, was soon 


escorted to the hospital for mental diseases. | 


in the year 1864 thirty-six persons were thus 


transferred ; but the number annually is often | 
much greater. Sometimes almost two a-day | 


for weeks will be sentover. An attaché of the 


Work-house informed me that most of the in- | 


mates who became thus afflicted were from 


the ranks of those employed about the sinks. | 


He seemed to have established a theory that 
their occupation had somewhat to do with the 


| out. 
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misfortune ; but in his statement that those se- 
lected for such purposes were the lowest, phys 
ically and mentally, of the prisoners, may, I 
think, be seen the true reason. 

A procession of some dozen young men, 
white and black, attracted my attention befor: 
I left the ward. They made their exit from 
the bath-room, and had all just donned the dul! 
gray, patched kersey garments furnished by th 
Commissioners. Each one carried in his hand 
the dirty bundle of his own clothing tied with 
a string, to which a wooden ticket was affixed. 
They were escorted by a prisoner to a large cell 
on the second tier, and there locked up. 





JUST LOCKED UP, 


Being somewhat interested in the state oi 
their minds, I followed, and establishing my- 
self opposite the grated door, smilingly regard- 
ed them, endeavoring by my demeanor to con- 
vey the impression that I was a ‘‘ Hail fellow, 
well met,” with the group of thieving vagabonds 
I confronted. My urbanity was not without 
its good results; they soon treated me as an 
equal, though more fortunately situated. 

“What they goi::g to do with us ?” 

‘*Why! haven't you been here before ?” 

‘*No; we don’t know what's going to turn 
up—do we?” responded a well-featured youth 
of some twenty years, addressing the group. 

He seemed to be the leader of the party; the 
others basing their line of conduct upon his. 
One of them appeared to have the utmost ad- 
miration for him, watching his face for signs of 
approval, and gaining courage from his reckless 
aspect. This leader laughingly replied: 

‘*No, Bill; we’re in for it now ;” and drew 
closer to his companion, who placed his arm 
caressingly about his neck. 

[I felt compassion for the yogng vagrants. 
The pitiable results of ignorance, want, and vile 
associates were before me. 

‘* What have you been up to?” 

‘*Oh, we were in a dance-house in Water 
Street, when the police came and cleared us all 
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WOURK-HOUSE TALLORS, 


‘*Well, well;. voung fellows will get into | 
scrapes. By-the-way, I am something of an | 
irtist, and would like to sketch your pictures.” | 

I drew from my vest paper and pencils. | 
There was a muttered chorus, ‘‘ He’s Harper’s | 
Artist,” and a hasty departure from sight was | 
made by the troop. The ‘‘leader” of the band | 
alone maintained his position, exclaiming: 

‘*What yer fraid of? Yer scared, all o’ | 
yer;” and the young ruffian, to illustrate his | 
ywn hardihood, pressed his face close against | 
the bars. His ‘*manliness” soon brought to | 
his side the remainder of the gang, and a com- 
cal variety of expression was before me. My 
ir of bonhomie gradually departed as I pro- 
‘eeded with my drawing, and in view of my 
serious aspect he became convinced his friend- 
ship had been gained on false pretenses. Iwas 
made the subject of animadversions of a dis- 
agreeable character, and at one time he was 
considering aloud the propriety of spitting in 
my face. He mollified much, however, as I 
finished, and asked to see the sketch. 

Ascending the iron staircase to the third tier 
[ proceeded along the gallery and entered the 
shoemakers’ room, where some twelve men 
were industriously employed. The ‘‘ boss” 
eaned back im his chair at the farther end of 
he apartment and lazily smoked a pipe, while 
he most complete order prevailed. Curious 
lances were directed toward me as I produced 
iny drawing materials, and silence for a few 
minutes reigned; then, fully assured of my in- 
aocuous nature, one of their number recom- | 





menced a narrative of his luck in business ont- 
side, the customers he had had, the amount of 
work he had performed. 


His stories seemed 
to contain a good deal of ** brag,” and chuckles 
were not infrequent among his hearers, whik 
he was interrupted continually by jokes and 


sarcastic utterances. ‘They seemed all to be 
of the best class the Work-house furnishes ; 
habitual drunkenness was doubtless their of- 
fense. In the year 1865 this shop produced 
some 855 pairs of men’s shoes, 1318 pairs of 
women’s shoes and slippers, besides other arti- 
cles. It also repaired 1153 pairs of children’s 


| shoes for Randall’s Island, and 1356 boots and 
| sioes ior the Work-house. 


In the tailoring shop opposite I discovered 
some fifteen or twenty personages sitting, 
squatting, or lying upon a platform which ran 
the whole length of the room, and was support- 
ed by common carpenter’s benches. All these 
worked in sullen silence upon pants and jackets 
of Work-house cloth. They seemed to be re- 
pairing rather than making. I finished my 
sketch of oddities among them without exciting 
any interest save that the master left the room 
for a moment to consult with a keeper as to the 
propriety of my intrusion. Without wishing 
to be indelicate, I would state that mending 
such garments as I then saw must involve cer- 
tain tribulations, as one of the party divided his 
time pretty equally between attentions to his 
own epidermis and the work inhand. During 


|the year 1865 a great quantity of goods was 


manufactured here, including 384 kersey jack- 
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ts, 984 kersey pants, 1118 boys’ jackets, 1185 
boys’ pants as well as many vests, over-coats, 


etc. Repairing was also done upon 7896 pieces 


if boys’ clothing, and 2827 pieces of men’s ap- 


parel. 

 Retracing my steps I now proceeded through 
the long narrow gallery to the centre building, 
n which, before passing through it to the fe- 


male wards, I made a drawing of the Sewing- | 
| they did this, and were thus brought under the 


oom which is located in the church auditory. 


My entrance produced no little snickering 
among the two or three hundred women as- | 


sembled, which was considerably increased by 
my taking a seat near the altar, directly con- 


fronting them as they sat in long settees busily | 
plying the needle. In the sea of faces upturned | 
before me there were few that could be called | 


even comely. The ages ranged from sixteen 
to seventy. The younger wore an expression 
of gay recklessness, the older a stolid look of 


debased indifference ; yet among these latter 


[ oceasionally descried quite a motherly coun- 
tenance. The history of the individual owning 
t might, however, have told me that it was 
merely an aspect of brutish good-nature. I 
recognized many faces I had seen on the Belle- 
vue dock; but dressed now in the clean, yel- 
lowish white uniform of the institution they lit- 
tle resembled their former selves. A quiet air 
vervaded the gathering—an air even of content. 
I wondered at the order maintained amidst 


such a lawless set, superintended by a single | 


matron, a slight woman in black, who oecasion- 
ally promenaded the aisle; until I thought of 


the dark cell, the only punishment in vogue at 
the Work-house, but which is dreaded in pro- 
portion to its isolation. Insolence was sure to 
be rewarded by incarceration there. 

A large table near me was presided over by 
a prisoner, an elderly and even respectable- 
looking woman, who examined the work sub- 
mitted to her as finished by her companions. 
The nature of many was plainly exhibited as 


special observation of ‘‘ Harper's Artist.”” The 
opportunity to give a display of hardihood was 
not to be lost, and comical were the grimaces 


|} and extravagant the gestures that one woman 


especially made, to the great delight of her fel- 
They were then mostly employed in 
knitting and darning stockings. This depart 

ment of the Work-house turned out last year 
nearly 2000 pairs of women’s stockings and 1000 
pairs of men’s socks, about 1500 dresses for wo- 
men and girls, etc., ete. 

As my eyes rested on interesting counte- 
nances among the workers, I couid not help 
believing that one or two of them owed their 
presence there to injustice, and I called to mind 
an anecdote communicated to me by a worthy 
clergyman who has long been connected with 
the Institutions on the Island. It is amusing 
on the surface, though saddening in its depths. 


lows. 


| A German prisoner related to him her story, 


which he afterward proved to be true. She 
lived at Spuyten Duyvel Creek, and having 


been shopping in New York city, by some means 


{got delayed beyond the hour of evening in 


THE SEWING-ROOM, 
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which it is usual for unprotected females to ap- 
pear in the streets. Hurrying, then, to the 
ferry, she was rudely stopped by a policeman, 
who asked where she was going. With indig- 
nation and broken English she rapidly informed 
him she was going to Spuyten Duyvel. 

The astute officer instantly adjudged that she 
was swearing, arrested her, and had her sent to 
the Island as a vagrant given to disorderly con- 
duct. When my friend met her she was a most 
miserable woman; her wifely and motherly feel- 
ings were stirred to their inmost recesses; a 
husvand and three children awaited in agonized 
ignorance her arrival at their fireside. He 
proved her case, and she was released from du- 
rance vile. The consummate hypocrisy of many 
inmates prevents, however, as a rule, credence 
to such tales. I may add, that my personal 
experience inclines me especially to be skep- 
tical. 

A fair-haired young Englishman, of some 
twenty-four years, being transferred from the 
Work-house to be assistant to the clerk of the 
Lunatic Asylum, was brought specially under 
my notice. His intelligence struck me, and his 
story won my sympathy. He was a civil en- 
gineer by profession, and, as he said, was con- 
nected with George Francis Train at the time 
that dignitary was engaged in city railroad af- 
fairs in London. He manifested the greatest 
admiration for the acuteness of his principal, 
and his anecdotes concerning his method of 
business were full of interest. A frolic of a 
rather extravagant nature had sent him to the 
Island. He had arrived in New York with 
pockets full of money, having just resigned a 
situation as engineer on a Southern line of rail- 
road, and, while looking for something to turn 
up, had yielded to the wild spirit of youth and 
become involved in dissipation. His abilities 
and manners won him many friends during the 


period of his incarceration. Upon its conclu- | 


sion he went to the city for a day or two, hav- 
ing borrowed a few dollars, and returned saying 
he had secured a situation as civil engineer in 
a company about starting for Switzerland. The 
next day he again went to the city to settle 
some matters in connection With his proposed 
scheme, and the weather being somewhat cold 
he induced a gentleman resident in the Asylum 
to lend him a fine over-coat. He borrowed a 
few small articles of wearing apparel as well gs 
money from other persons, and then, although 
he had stated he would come back to the Asy- 


lum that same evening, neither he nor his plun- | 


der was ever seen there again. 

As I entered the female wards I was desir- 
ous of examining the dark cell so strongly pre- 
sented to my imagination as I sat sketching in 
the Sewing-room. A keeper politely conducted 
me to its location on the ground-floor of the 
building, and I descried some six of them side 
by side. They were merely empty stone apart- 
ments with heavy double doors, the outside one 
of which had the appearance, to a casual glance, 
of the door of the ordinary cell. Closer inspec- 


THE DARK CELL, 


tion, however, showed that its grate-work was 
merely painted, and that it was thoroughly im 
penetrable by light. With both shut and bolt 
ed the blackest night must reign in the dun- 
geon, and to an evil conscience given up t 
itself therein, with the attendant demons of ig 
norance, imagination, and superstition, it must 
indeed seem hideous. 

‘‘Is there any one confined here now?” 
asked of the keeper. 

‘*Yes, one. Would you like to take 
sketch ?” 

A clanging of iron and we were admitte 
into No. 80. What resembled a bundle of 
clothes lay on the floor in a corner, but as mj 
eyes became accustomed to the dim light I re: 
ognized the crouching figure of a woman, he: 
head between her knees, and her hands clasped 
about it. 

‘*Get up there!” was harshly commanded. 

The creature, throwing back her dishevele: 
hair, shiveringly arose, and placing herself awk- 
wardly against the wall, gazed upon us with 
frightened aspect. 

The keeper regarded her with a cynical air 
of triumph ; and if there had been aught of re- 
bellion in her she was thoroughly mastered— 
there was no question about that. Compas- 
sion fairly stung me as I looked; I hastily 
'turned away. Hard as were her features, de- 
praved as had been her life, her complete hu- 
miliation was most pitiable. 

‘* How long has she been there ?” 

** About six hours.” 

** What was her offense ?” 

‘¢ A matron had her shut up for insults and 
continual insolence.” 

I was now invited to seq,the women at din- 
ner. The hour was fast approaching, and as 
I was absorbed in making a drawing of the in- 
terior of a cell with its occupants, two savage- 
looking Amazons, bearing between them a large 
' tin vessel of soup, struck against me in their im- 
petuous march, and considerably disturbed my 

equilibrium. I soon regained it and my sketch- 
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book, however, and with unmoved visage fin- 
ished my task. 

‘‘What are they in there for ?” I asked, ad- 
dressing some stragglers through the hall, and 
indicating the dismal group whose figures I had 
drawn. 

‘“‘Ha! ha! they’re just off the streets—look 
blue, don’t they ?” 

They did indeed wear the saddest expression 
ofany about me. Mortifying reflections seemed 
devouring each one; in dogged silence they 
sat, their eyes fixed on the floor. Their appear- 
ance afforded the utmost amusement to the hi- 
larious prisoner who had answered me ; but my 
occupation also interested her, and calling to a 
woman passing by she exclaimed : 

‘* Hi, Sal! don’t you want your dagrytype tak- 
en? Here’s your chance; get it done cheap!” 
There raged a desire among 
all the inmates to have every 
body’s portrait taken except 
their own. 

The dinner-bell sounded, 
and from the cells soon ap- 
peared a large body of wo- 
men, who, forming them- 
selves into single file under 
the eye ofa keeper, advanced 
with great decorum along the 
hall and up the narrow stair- 
case to the mess-rooms. The 
different work-rooms also 
sent forth their processions, 
which streamed along the va- 
rious galleries. It was a || 
novel and instructive sight ; jj) 
the discipline maintained was |} 
evidently most effectual. 

The sober air which pervaded 
all, the whitish uniform of 
the females, the long corri- 
dors, with other details, pre- 
sented many of the features 
of a nunnery, and I was lost 
in an imaginative reverie to 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 198.—3 A 


be rudely disrupted by—‘‘ Take care of your- 
self there ; you'll get the dark cell, my lady!” 
in the harsh voice of the keeper. 

On the narrow tables, scarcely a foot wide, 
were placed at regular and close intervals pans 
of soup, in addition to which each individual 
received a good-sized piece of bread meted out 
to her upon entrance by a prisoner selected for 
the purpose, who presided over a large box. 
The meal was eaten in perfect silence—the ne- 
gro portion of the assemblage forming a select 
circle. Enough was provided, but I could see 
many would have eaten more; and when, as 
sometimes happened, a rather smaller piece of 
bread than usual was delivered, it was received 
with an enraged sniff. The two mess-rooms 
seated, I should judge, some four hundred. 
Upon the conclusion of the meal the keeper, 
who had all along manifested great interest in 
my drawings, proposed to add to my repertory 
two fine samples of the prisoners. The first 
brought before me was a light-haired woman 
of forty years, who acted much as would a little 
girl called from the nursery for the delectation 
of a grave visitor of her parents. Her tongue 
wriggled about her lips, and both hands were 
occasionally pressed upon her cheeks, the fin- 
gers entering her mouth as she fidgeted upon 
her seat, gazing now into my eyes with a scared 
and mystified smile, and then casting side- 
glances at her amused companions, while a 
giggle ever and anon shook her frame. 

‘** She’s crazy, isn’t she ?” I asked. 

‘*She crazy? A more cunning creature nev- 

r came to the institution.” 

** Well, she’s silly, then ?’ 

‘* Yes, sometimes.” 

While finishing her portrait I was confront- 
ed with the second sample, whom the keeper 
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had taken mnch time and care in selecting. | 
She was, in truth, a Work-house case from | 
head to foot ; her scarred lip and bloated coun- | 
tenance indicated many a scene of riot and de- 
bauchery ; but the presentation of her likeness 
spares me further description. As she came 
before me, she wore her gown over her head, 
which, it seems, was contrary to the laws, and 
the keeper put it down with more rudeness 
than I thought necessary ; but I soon forgave 
him, for as she arose to go away, and I with 
much suavity was thanking her for her motion- 
less sitting, she made a muttered remark to 
attract my attention, and then thrust out her 
hand for my watch-chain. I saw the action 
before it was too late, and she proceeded to 
her cell without having perpetrated the delicate 
little robbery. 

In the third story I found the Hoop-skirt 
Factory as well as the apartment in which the 
manufacture of cigars had once been carried 
on. The contractor for the latter had just 
suspended business. The Hoop-skirt Factory 
exhibited some twenty-six women at work. 
They were presided over by a stout male keep- 
er as well as a forewoman. The latter, salar- 


| thigh with a light cane. 


SRR Ee ee 
ied by the contractor, would fare hardly amidst 
the reckless gathering were it not for her mas- 
culine protector, who strotle about slapping his 
I learned that few, 
if any, of those employed knew the trade before 
entering the Work-house, but that a knowledge 
of it was easily acquired, two wecks sufiicing 
for a very ordinary intellect to master all the 
details and manipulation. A pressing ma- 
chine was situated in a separate room, and was 
used to securely fasten the circlets of the skirt 
upon wires, crossing them at right angles, tin 
clamps being employed. Two of the youngest 
women I had seen about the institution were 
here at work. One of them was even pretty, 
with a black, bright, and malicious eye, and a 
thick shock of dark hair. This flying in all di- 


| rections and bristling up from her forehead, 


gave her a very weird look, of which she was 
conscious, striving to intensify it for my amuse- 
ment by spreading her locks more wildly. The 
keeper leaving the room, she at once stopped 
working and advanced toward me, fixing an 
ardent gaze upon me. I was flattering myself 


with the conviction that I had inspired love at 
first sight, when more careful observation in- 


WORK-HOUSE PRISONERS GETTING ICE. 
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duced the belief that 
my watch, not myself, 
was the attraction. 
The keeper now re- 
turning, she resumed 
her seat and made 
vigorous efforts to 
gain my admiration 
by apparently swal- ‘ 
lowing the tin clamps 
which lay about her 
inabundance. These 
were also used to ad- 
minister to that femi- 
nine love of orna- 
ment, as noticeable 
and common in pris- 
onsaselsewhere. Her 
fellow-laborer had 
woven them intoa net 
which glistening con- BUILDING SEA-WALL. 
fined her back-hair. 

My first sketch about the grounds of the | on large cakes, to which they had given im- 
Work-house was made in the middle of winter. | petus, and gliding sledge-fashion over the ice. 
A large party of men were engaged on a pond| I have often been amused by the method of 
in cutting and transporting ice for the use of | working shown by the prisoners. While the 
the institution. With spears they fished the | foundations for certain buildings erecting for 
sawn ice from the water and pushed it over the | the Lunatic Asylum were being dug some 
frozen surface to their fellows, who carried it | twenty men were employed in wheeling earth. 
on wooden barrows to the proper place of de- | They started off in a procession, each with his 
posit. ‘The Work-house spirit was seen every | barrow filled, and then turning a corner were 
where. Those who could rested at once from | out of sight of the keeper, when instantly the 
their toil, and, collecting in groups, lazily | whole line stopped, each man seating himself 
smoked and talked ; some of the younger men, | upon his vehicle. This was always done with 
however, seemed to enjoy the sport of jumping | the regularity of clock-work. One soul ani- 
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in giving concerts, He 
can get offa good thing, 
too. Up there at the 
Asylum, where he was 
for a time, there’s a 
watchman named Cor- 
dial, who had occasion 
to carry him forcibly 
back to the ‘Lodge’ in 
one of his freaks, As 
he was rather roughly 
handled, he exclaimed, 
‘This is what I call 
a Cordial reception!’ 
Not bad, eh? Then, 
too, being rebuked by 
an official, who told 
him he wanted none 
THE SWILL TUB. of his impudence, ‘ Of 
course you don’t, my 
mated the gang, only inspired to exertion by | good Sir, you've got enough of your own.’” — 
the appearance of the officer. This lazy feel- **Look at that man!” I exclaimed, inter- 
ing is indicated in the sketch of the prisoners | rupting the recital, and pointing to an individ- 
building sea-wall. Of course, seeing that no | ual who, having laid aside his hammer, had 
remuneration thereunto accrues, no one ex- | produced from his hat a beet, a carrot, and 
pects them to work with much gusto, still it is some crusts of bread, involved in a dirty hand- 
to be believed that an energetic man could not | kerchief, and then unbuttoning his vest revealed 
from habit refrain from being industrious in the | a larger stock of refuse vegetables, including po- 
task given him. tatoes, which he proceeded leisurely to munch. 
The picturesque, and indeed comical, aspect | ‘‘ Look at him, I think he’s awful!” 
of a party breaking stones near the river at- ‘* Offal, of course he is; he went to the dogs 
tracted my attention. The weather was some- | long ago. No amount of victuals will satisfy 
what chilly; although the sun shone brightly a | that fellow. As soon as he with some others 
cold wind made the thinly clad feel uncomfort- | come out to work in the morning, they strike a 
able, and as protection against this, several of | bee line for the swill tubs of the Asylum and 
the men had ensconced themselves in old bask- | stuff their jackets, pants, and hats with greasy 
ets lying about. I discovered in the overseer | beets and pieces of bread. They're used to it, 
of the gang an individual who had been em- | the gluttons; it’s the way many of them sup- 
ployed at the Asylum in the more congenial | ported life while in the city.” 
occupation of writing. Drink there procured ‘*Don’t the institution feed them well?” 
had rendered him insolent to the Warden of **Tt feeds them; they get as much as others, 
the Work-house, and he was in consequence | of course; but they always complain of feeling 
reduced to his present position. The gift of a | hungry.” 
cigar established us on familiar footing, and Near by these stone-breakers a gang of some 
he became quite communicative concerning his | fifty Penitentiary prisoners were engaged in 
fellow-prisoners under him. blasting rocks, and [ may as well state here for 
‘* What's that man tied his pants tight about | the benefit of visitors to the Island, that the 
the ankles for—that man who keeps walking | Penitentiary men are to be distinguished from 
up and down ?” others by their uniforms of whitish material, 
**Oh, the poor devil hasn't any stockings; | striped horizontally with dark brown. 
he wishes to keep the wind off. He’s quite a| I have rarely observed Work-house women 
smart old boy in his way—has an invention con- | employed in outdoor work save in that inti- 
nected with a steam-engine he means to patent | mately connected with feminine pursuits, such 
and realize a fortune from.” as the hanging of clothes to dry. Yet at one 
**You have clever men up here, then ?” time I used to remark a couple of stalwart fe- 
‘*Yes, sometimes. You see that grizzly- | males on the steamboat dock, who busied them- 
headed little fellow with the bright black eye, | selves in lading and unlading a cart, which 
he’s one of them. Commenced life as a clerk, | drove down from their prison. The odd situ- 
I believe—took to drinking, wrote poetry for | ation of these Amazons, as they ‘‘chaffed” with 
the Sunday papers, delirium tremens—has been | the men around, their bold and confident looks, 
to several Lunatic Asylums. In one he wrote | their apparent delight in their masculinity, fast- 
a novel depicting life therein, rather scandaliz- | ened them securely in my memory. I have 
ing the institution. It fell into the Physician’s | since learned they were connected with the 
hands, who burned it up. He escaped sentence | Cigar Factory. Occasionally, as the cart was 
for forgery in Massachusetts by a plea of in- ‘about starting on a return to the institution, 
sanity. Has been engaged in lecturing and one of them would bound upon it, and rushing 
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THE CART-WOMAN, 


up to the driver, amidst laughter, would throw 
him aside with her brawny arms, and seizing 
the reins, incite the horse in Jehu-like fash- 
ion. 

I propose to take my leave of the Island in 
the barge of the Work-house Superintendent. 
While waiting in the boat-house for the hour 
of going let me descant upon the crews about 
me, for they deserve more than a passing glance. 
These men differ from other prisoners in being 
mostly self-committed. I presume, however, 
there are those employed elsewhere who have 
done the same. They commit themselves from 
a knowledge of their own weakness in combat- 
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ing their passion for drink, and the consequent 
difficulties and diseases in which it involves 
them; though some from inaptitude for work, 
and fondness for a comparatively easy time—a 
life free from care. Many of them have lost a 
leg. The number of maimed in the institution 
is plentiful. 

‘*We get better feed, we boatmen, than the 
others,” said to me a man who bore about him 
unmistakable marks of being ‘‘ constitutionally 
tired.” ‘‘We get roast meat quite often.” 
And the fellow licked his chops and grinned, 
as though the savory viand was before him. 

‘*You rather like it here, I guess,” I re- 
turned. 

‘*Yes; I’m found, and have easy work. Next 
summer, when my time’s up, I shall go to Pen- 
sylvany and get ona canal-boat. I’ve cooked 
on ’em often.” He lolled back in his chair and 
gazed up in my face with a cunning gleam in 
his stupid eye which seemed to say, ‘* You think 
I’m a fool; but I’m a knowing un, I am.” 

Some three or four possessed the average 
share of intelligence. Among them was a 
thickly - bearded, heavily-bodied man, whose 
forte was politics; the state of the country 
continually occupied his attention. Quite a 
philosopher, his remarks were often humor- 
ously sarcastic; but he was decidedly an Epi- 
curean, and, though true to his school, his 
thoughts were not very profound. 

A few surly visages were present, but the 
majority exhibited an easy tone of mind that 
was indifferent to trouble. Genuine shame at 
their degraded position was visible in one or 
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two, but the remainder were evidently in their 
normal state. Time passed agreeably with 
those by the help of cards, pipes, and a few 
books and newspapers. Sleep had its adorers. 
When a dime novel made its appearance it was 
amusing to see and listen to the group that 
gathered about the individual reading it aloud. 
Be happy, O Novelist! thou hast not lived in 
vain. Tears stood in the eyes of those little 
used to weep when the sufferings of thy Amelia 
and her Adolphus were related. The brilliant 
description of the enraged bull and the heroic 
devotion of the distracted lover awakened en- 
thusiasm ; and where Amelia piteously and el- 
oquently bewails the absence of Adolphus there 
arose a chorus: ‘‘That’s what I call fine writ- 





ice 

ing!” ‘That's nice!” ‘Lovely, and no mis. 

take!” Although one stalwart member of the 

party expressed disgust, exclaiming, ‘That’ 

bosh—wishy-wash !” and strode to th 

open air to ease his indignation. Every thing 

that is is good, and sentimentalism is not ay, 
exception. 

But I hear a trampling of feet, and the voice 
of the Captain sings out: 

** All aboard !” 

The sturdy and active muscles of the crew 
urge me swiftly across the river, strong as js 
the current; and hoping my readers have de- 
rived as much interest as myself from my visits 
to the Work-house, I am landed at Seventy- 
ninth Street. / 





THE LADY OF MY DREAMS. 


Her face is stern, but wondrous fair 
Of feature, and her raven hair 
Falls down in silken ripples where, 
Wrapp'd round by sleep, I see her stand, 
A visitor from some dim land, 
This Lady of my Dreams. 


Close to my bedside through the night, 

Until the dawning of the light 

Strikes feebly on my waking sight, 
She stands, and at the break of day, 
Like to a ghost, she flits away 


With morning’s earliest beams. 


Twined with her locks of raven hair 
Are countless brazen serpents there, 
Whose hisses rend the tortured air 
From topaz tongues of sharpened flame, 
Forked lightnings tipped with deadliest aim, 
That lure the charméd sight. 


I know the time that she draws nigh, 
Slow pass the hours when she is by, 
A sullen fire glows in her eye, 
That burns into my heart and brain, 
Down deepening with a sense of pain, 
Through all the troubled night. 


Uplifted high above her head 
Its blade all dashed with drops of red, 
As if by it some heart had bled, 

She holds a dagger in the air, 

This woman with the face so fair, 


The Lady of my Dreams. 


Descending straight toward my breast, 

Its hilt by her fair fingers prest, 

Slowly, but with no show of rest, 
Closer it nears my shuddering heart, 
When, waking with a sudden start, 


The gray dawn coldly gleams. 


What is this vision of the night 
That vanishes with morning’s light, 
And ever cheats my waking sight— 
Is it the ghost of guilt once wrought 
In lasting deed or nursed in thought? 


Oh, this it sometimes seems! 


Often when by myself I sit, 
Bound with slight threads by memory knit. 
Unseen the shadow seems to flit 
Before me, she with face so fair, 
The woman with the raven hair, 
The Lady of my Dreams. 








Granp were the old barbaric days 
When in her regal splendor throned 
She ruled—a light-effulging sphere, 
By tributary kingdoms zoned; 
The Cleopatra of the earth 
She reveled then, while on her breast 
The wealth of all the Orient glowed 
And blinded the adoring West. 


Oh! saddest spectacle of earth— 
That queenly brow the common scorn, 
Its grandeur wholly passed away, 
Its beauty utterly forlorn! 
A desolation as of death 
Has stricken to that royal heart— 
What but a memory is her fame? 
Where in the present is her part? 


VENICE. 


VENICE. 


And for the future? years will die, 

And years on years, revolving moons 
Will gild her lion's shadowy wings, 

And tremble in her still lagoons. 
But never will the hour return 

That yields her back her ancient reign, 
And never will the nations bend 

In homage at her feet again. 


The past is past. No secon’ prime, 
No second summer beauty knows, 
And she, the fallen, the forlorn, 
Has but her memories and her ~woes; 
No gleams of freedom stir her heart, 
No visions of recovered power— 
Only her beauty can not die, 
And it and sorrow are her dower. 
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TRUMAN SEYMOUR. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


XV.—FLORIDA. HER CRIME AND 
HER PUNISHMENT. 

Geography of Florida.—Secession.—Treasonable Seizure 
of Forts.—Scenes at Pensacola.—The Great Bombard- 
ment.—The Eastern Shore.—Naval Adventures.—Cap- 
ture of Fernandina, Florida, St. Augustine. —Indications 
of Loyalty. —Abandonment of Pensacola.—The Confla- 
gration.—St. Johns Bluff..—The Blockading Squadron. 
—Apalachicola,—Burning of Jacksonville.—Destroying 
the Salt-Works.—Bold Adventures.—The Disaster at 
Olustee.—Florida Rescued. 

\ 7 HEN the Spanish adventurer, Ponce de 

Leon, in the spring of 1513, came in sight 
of the verdant valleys and flowery savannas of 
the southeastern extremity of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, he gave to the blooming region 
the beautiful name of ‘‘ Florida.” The coun- 


} 


try, as it opened before him, presented the as- 
pect of a vast undulating prairie, with fragrant, 


| evergreen trees, scattered at such distances from 





each other as to allow a luxuriant growth of 
grass and flowers all the year round. Its cli- 
mate, sunny, serene, salubrious, seemed like 
that of Paradise. Though subsequent explora- 
tions revealed extensive swamps and wide- 
spread barrens, yet there were vast regions of 
fertility and loveliness, presenting attractions 
such as can scarcely elsewhere be found upon 
this globe. 

After many vicissitudes of ownership Florida 
was ceded to the United States in 1819. It 
was a grand accession to the National Govern- 
ment, and essential to our security and power. 





miles wide, containing 56,000 square miles, be- 
ing just about the size of England, excluding 
Scotland and Wales. With great energy the 
National Government commenced improving its 
new possession, surveying the region, removing 
obstructions from rivers and harbors, rearing 
fortresses, liquidating Indian titles, and carry- 
ing on a long and bloody war with the Sem- 
inoles. In these ways it is estimated that near- 
ly fifty millions of dollars have been expended, 
besides thousands of lives. 

When the frenzy of Secession swept over the 
South, Florida had about 80,000 white inhabit- 
ants. On the 4th of January, 1861, two 
months before the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Charleston (South Carolina) Mer- 
cury made an earnest appeal to the people of 
Florida to seize the United States forts. In 
this appeal it was stated that there were no forts 
belonging to the National Government more 
important than those in Florida; that these 
forts commanded the whole Gulf trade; and 
that if the people of Florida, in imitation of 
the treasonable example of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, would seize these forts, then ‘* the com- 
merce of the North will fall an easy prey to our 
bold privateers ; and California gold will pay all 
such little expenses on our part.” 

On the 11th of January sixty-two men, in the 





State Convention, passed an ordinance that | 


Florida did not belong to the Government of 
the United States. It was, according to their 
vote, entirely an independent realm, to remain 


independent, or to be surrendered, at their op- | 


tion, to any other power. The next day an| 


armed mob seized the Navy-yard, at Pensacola, 
and Fort Barrancas. ‘The commandant had no 
means of resistance, and was compelled to sur- 
render and allow his flag to be hauled down. 
The Navy-yard contained 156,000 dollars’ worth 
of ordnance stores. The United States schoon- 
er Dana was then in those waters, engaged in 
the Coast Survey. On the 15th that was seized 
by the rebels. Soon after, a law was enacted 
by the Florida Legislature that, should there be 
any collision between the National Government 
and these insurgents in Florida, any person who 
should consent to hold office under the United 
States Government should be declared guilty 
of treason and punished with death. 
Fortunately Fort Pickens, at the mouth of 
Pensacola Harbor, on the eastern extremity of 
the Island of Santa Rosa, was so situated that, 
though held by a feeble garrison, the rebels, 


who had no navy, could not capture it. But | 
they had collected an army of 8000 men under | 


General Bragg on the adjacent shores, and had 
reared such formidable batteries that our block- 
ading squadron riding in the offing could not 
approach the fort with reinforcements or sup- 
plies. On Friday night, the 12th of April, the 
night before the fire was opened upon Fort Sum- 
ter, taking advantage of the darkness, a number 
of boats, loaded with men and military stores, 
under command of Lieutenant Albert N. Smith, 
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The State is 285 miles long, and from 50 to 250 | of Massachusetts, left the fleet, and, with hushed 


voices and muffled oars, glided past those rebel 
batteries, which, by a few discharges, could have 
blown their boats to fragments, and succeeded 
in landing such reinforcements as to place the 
fort beyond all immediate danger. A few 
nights after, on the 15th, the experiment was 
repeated, adding a thousand troops to the gar- 
rison. The rebels were exceedingly anxious 
to get possession of Fort Pickens. Among the 
various plans suggested, the following novel 
one was proposed by a writer in the Mobile Reg- 
ister: 

“By mixing red pepper and veratria with the powder 
with which the shells are filled, or by filling large shells 
of extraordinary capacity with poisonous gases, and 
throwing them very rapidly into the fort, every living soul 
would have to leave in double-quick time. It would be 
impossible to breathe there.” 


The National Government had constructed 
at Pensacola a very fine dry dock, which had 
cost a million and a half of dollars. The reb- 
els had towed this out into the channel and 
partially sunk it to prevent the passage of ves- 
sels into the Bay. They were preparing to re- 
move it to another spot where it would effect- 
ually bar the passage of any of our gun-boats. 
The night of the 2d of September, succeeding 
a day of storm and rain, was still, but cloudy 
and dark. A little after 9 o’clock Lieutenant 
Shipley, with a picked crew of eleven men, left 
the beach in front of the fort and rowed noise- 
lessly for the dry dock. To their surprise no 
sentinels were found on board. They had 
taken with them the most effective combusti- 
ble materials and three large Columbiad shells. 
The shells were placed in the boilers, and the 
combustibles being properly arranged, the torch 
was applied. The boat’s crew had scarcely 
pulled twenty yards from the -vessel when the 
flames burst forth, and the shells exploded, fill- 
ing the air with fragments. The whole bay 
was illumined with the billows of flame which 
shot up into the sky. All night long the con- 


| flagration raged fiercely, consuming the vast 


mass of timber, and when the morning dawned 
nothing was left of the superb structure but 
smouldering, shapeless ruins floating upon the 
water. 

For some time there was now an apparent 
cessation of hostilities. But both parties were 
alike vigilant; each watching for an oppor- 
tunity to strike the other a blow. The follow- 
ing brilliant affair, which occurred at this time, 
deserves special record: 

There was a schooner at the Pensacola Navy- 
yard fitting out for a privateer. Flag-officer 
William Mervine, of the Colorado, resolved to 
destroy it. He prepared an expedition of four 
boats manned by 100 officers and men. Cap- 
tain Bailey, of the Colorado, matured the plan 
and arranged all its details. Lieutenant Rus- 
sell had charge of the expedition. There were 
a thousand rebels encamped in the Navy-yard, 
and a strong guard on board the schooner. At 
half past 3 o'clock in the morning of the 14th 
of September the boats left the fleet for their 
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daring adventure. The event is thus described 
by a Confederate officer : 


“The enemy executed last night the most brilliant and 
daring act which has yet marked the history of the war. 
About 8 o'clock in the morning five launches, contain- 
ing about thirty-five men each, pulled across from San- 
ta Rosa Island to the Navy-yard, a distance of about two 
miles. Each launch had in it a small brass howitzer on 
a pivot. Their main object seems to have been to burn 
the largest schooner of our harbor police, which was an- 
chored near the wharf. They were led by an officer with 
the courage of forty Numidian lions, and their success was 
perfect. 

“Under cover of the darkness, silently, with muf- 
fled oars, they approached the wharf, and were not dis- 
covered until very near it. They then pulled rapidly to 
the schooner and grappled to her, when their daring leader 
shouted, ‘ Board her!’ leading the way himself, with a cut- 
lass in one hand and a blazing fire-ball in the other. He 
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| threw the flambean into the hold of the schooner, and feel- 
ing sure that she was on fire, ordered his men to take t 
their launches and pull for life, as he said that a shower 
of grape would soon be rattling after them. They pulled 
off a short distance; but before going they sent back a 
shower of grape from their howitzers, directed upon our men 
as they were forming. The schooner burned rapidly, and 
we had to cut her loose from the wharf to save it from de- 
struction. She floated off in the tide, emitting a brilliant 
flood of light over the surrounding darkness of th: 
scene.”” 

Though the above narrative is not minutely 
accurate, it shows the impression the bold ad- 
venture produced upon the minds of the rebels. 
In fact, the vessel was found with her crew on 
| board, moored to the wharf, under protection 

of a battery and field-piece. As our boats 
| approached the crew poured into them a volley 
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of musketry. ‘The boatmen, cutlass in hand, 


sprang on board, and, after a short but des- | 


perate fight, drove the crew on to the wharf, 
where, joined by the guard, they rallied, and 
kept up a continued fire upon our men. In 
the mean time a small party landed to spike a 
great gun. This was accomplished by Lieu- 
tenant Sproston and gunner Horton. In fif- 
teen minutes the whole work was accomplished, 
the gun spiked and the schooner fired. As our 
boats pulled back, when a few yards from the 
shore they rallied, and from their howitzers fired 
six charges of canister into the yard. Several 
of our men were killed or wounded in this brill- 
iant adventure. ‘The loss of the rebels is not 
known. 


| Ina few weeks the rebels attempted to re- 
taliate. For some months they had been sur- 
rounding Fort Pickens with batteries, and arm- 
ing them with their heaviest guns. It was their 
| design, by a simultaneous concentric fire, to 
| batter down its walls as Sumter had been re- 
duced. 
| The night of the 9th of October was intense- 
ly dark. In the darkness 1500 rebels landed 
| on the eastern end of Santa Rosa Island, and 
| attacked Fort Pickens in the rear, hoping to 
carry it by surprise. The midnight storm of 
battle was terrible, with its vivid lightnings and 
| its pealing thunders. The assailants were re- 
pulsed, driven back with serious slanghter to 
| their boats, and breathless, bleeding, and smit- 
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ten with consternation with difficulty succeeded 
in reaching the shelter of their batteries. 

On the morning of the 22d Colonel Harvey 
Brown, who was in command of Fort Pickens, 
opened fire upon the batteries of the foe. The 
fleet, under command of Flag-officer M‘Kean, 
co-operated. There instantly arose such a 
tempest of war as has rarely been witnessed in 
this or any other land. The rebels had two 
forts — M‘Rae and Barrancas—and fourteen 
separate batteries, armed with 10-inch Colum- 
biads and 13-inch sea-coast mortars. All day 
long the terrific roar of battle shook the hills. 
For a few hours during the night there was 
silence, but not much repose, as both parties 
were preparing to resume the strife on the mor- 
row. 

The next morning the desperate battle com- 
menced anew. ‘The combatants were hurling 
enormous and deadly missiles at each other 
from a distance of between two and three thou- 
sand yards. Fort M‘Rae and several batteries 
of the rebels were silenced the day before. 
The fire from the Union fort, batteries, and 
ships became increasingly deliberate and ef- 
fective. About noon nearly the whole of War- 
renton was in flames, and a large part of the 
Navy-yard. The conflict continued all day 
until dark, and then, until 2 o’clock in the 
morning, shells were occasionally thrown into 
the works of the foe. The scene presented in 
the night by the conflagration was grand in the 
extreme. Fort Pickens, though it had been 
struck by a great many shot and shell, was as 
efficient for action at the close as at the com- 
mencement of the combat. One gun was dis- 
mounted, one man killed, and four wounded. 
The rebel loss in life and limb was also small, 
as the gunners were so well protected. The 
rebel batteries were much knocked to pieces, 
and their loss by the conflagration severe. 

The first of January, 1862, was ushered in 
with another artillery battle in Pensacola Bay, 
from forts and batteries, which was continued 
far into the night. The combatants stood at 
such a distance from each other that though 
they made a tremendous noise, and hurled at 
each other the most ponderous missiles, no de- 
cisive results were gained. The spectacle at 
night was magnificent. Several buildings in 
the Navy-yard and a large part of the town of 
Woolsey were in flames. The graceful curve | 
of every shell through the air could be traced 
from the time it left the gun until i; exploded. 
The illumination was so brilliant that it was | 
seen by our ships forty miles at sea. Nothing | 
effective was accomplished by these bombard- | 
ments. 

On the 28th of February Commodore Du 
Pont sailed from Hilton Head with quite a fleet | 
of transports and gun-boats to take possession | 
of important posts along the eastern shore of | 
Florida. In the extreme northeastern corner 
of Florida is situated the little town of Fer- 
nandina, on Amelia Island, which is separated 
from the main land by a narrow sound. At 
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Fernandina is found one of the best harbors on 
the Atlantic coast south of Chesapeake Bay. 
It was all-important to close this port against 
blockade - runners. Commodore Du Pont’s 
squadron consisted of twenty-six vessels, in- 
cluding gun-boats and transports, and conveyed 
a battalion of marines under Major Reynolds, 
and a brigade under General Wright. As they 
drew near Fernandina they learned from a con- 
traband that the rebels had been informed of 
their approach, and were evacuating the forts 
and flying from the island in terror. As th 
heavier gun-boats could not easily thread the 
narrow channel Commander P. Drayton was 
sent forward in the steam-sloop Pawnee, with 
six light-draught gun-boats ang three armed 
launches, with orders ‘‘to push through the 
sound with the utmost speed, to save public 
and private property from threatened destruc- 
tion; to prevent poisoning the wells, and to 
put a stop to all those outrages, by the perpe- 
tration of which the leaders of this nefarious 
war hope to deceive and exasperate the people 
of the South.” 

On the northern extremity of the island is 
situated Fort Clinch. This was so manifest) 
abandoned that Commander Drayton without 
delay merely sent an armed boat on shore to 
raise the American flag, and pushed on. As 
they came in sight of Fernandina a train of 
cars, laden with soldiers and military stores, 
was seen just starting to run down the island 
four miles, and then, crossing by a bridge, to 
escape to the main land. ‘The road ran along 
for some distance on the shore of the sound. 
Southern locomotives are proverbially slow of 
foot. There ensued, perhaps, an unprecedent- 
ed race between the steamboat and the railroad 
train. The Ottowa pelted the fugitive cars 
with her 11-inch shells, until the conductor, 
having cut off some of the rear cars and put on 
extra steam, succeeded in effecting his escape. 

In the mean time a rebel steamer was dis- 
covered, heavily laden, also endeavoring to es- 
ape down the narrow sound. ‘The boat was 
filled with women and children, flying in ter- 
ror from the outrages they had been told the 
Yankee soldiery would perpetrate. The rebel 
authorities had compelled all the citizens to leave 
the town. As the Ottowa hurled her terrific 
missiles at the rebel steamer, a mile distant, 
the women and children with shrieks, and upon 
their knees, entreated the commander to sur- 
render. Their heart-rending supplications 
could not move him. He owned the boat and 
a large number of negroes on board, and he 
was willing to peril the lives of his helpless pas- 


| . A ; : 
| sengers for the chance of escaping with his 


property. 

The rebel steamer was overtaken and cap- 
tured. Jacob Brock, of Vermont, was the cap- 
tain. He had resided in Florida twenty-three 
years, and owned a plantation and about a hun- 
dred negroes. The Ottowa, C. R. P. Rogers 
commanding, after the capture, steamed about 
ten miles north to the little town of St. Mary, 
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on the Georgia border, where it was supposed 
that the armament from Fort Clinch had been 
taken, and then ascended the river several 
miles on a reconnoissance. As they were re- 
turning, when passing a bend in the stream, 
where the channel brought them near to the 
shore, a Mississippi regiment concealed in the 
bushes poured upon the deck a storm of bul- 
lets. Commander Rogers was all prepared for 
this. His guns, heavily charged with grape, 
were immediately brought to bear upon the 
foe in ambush. The effect of one discharge, 
as our steamer swept along, was truly appalling. 
“The shrieks of the wounded and the groans 
of the dying could be distinctly heard, while 
the sailors at the mast-head could see the men 
falling.” But five on board the Ottowa were 
wounded, though many had their clothes torn 
by bullets. The punishment inflicted upon the 
rebels, as they were left groaning, mangled, 
bleeding, dying, was dreadful. 

As Commodore Du Pont examined the works 
at Fernandina he was surprised that they should 
have been surrendered without a struggle. 
There were forts and batteries, armed with the 
heaviest guns, which commanded all the turn- 
ings of the channel. The batteries were con- 
cealed and so protected by sand-hills as to af- 
ford perfect shelter for the men. Many of the 
guns were 38-pounders. There were several 
8-inch guns, and also one 80 and one 120 
pounder rifled gun. ‘‘ We captured Port Roy- 
al,” says Commodore Du Pont, ‘‘ but Fernan- 


dina and Fort Clinch have been given to us.” 
A railroad ran directly across the neck of 
the Florida Peninsula, from Fernandina to Ce- 


dar Keys, on the Mexican Gulf. As Cedar 
Keys had been captured by a Union force on 
the 16th of January, both termini of the rail- 
road were now in our possession. The inhab- 
itants at Fernandina stated that the rebels in- 
tended to abandon all the sea-port towns, and 
make a desperate stand in the interior. 

On the 12th of March four of the gun-boats, 
the Ottowa leading, entered the mouth of the 
St. Johns River to take possession of the beau- 
tiful town of Jacksonville, which contained 
some three thousand inhabitants, and was situ- 


twenty-five miles from its mouth. Lieutenant 
Stevens, in the Ottowa, led this expedition. 
It was late in the evening before all the gun- 
boats had crossed the bar. The western hori- 
zon was then brightly illumined by the flames 
of the mills, houses, and other property belong- 
ing to Northern men who were suspected of 
Union sympathies. The rebel commander, 
General Trapier, is said to have issued this bar- 
baric order. 
mantic stream, rich in lovely scenery, they were 
surprised and delighted to find such decisive 
indications of Union sentiments. Many North- 
ern families had emigrated to Florida, and not 
a few of them retained their loyalty to the Na- 
tional flag. 

Men, women, and children, and groups of 


| yards from the wharf. 


| to separate itself from the United States ; 
ated on the north bank of the stream about | 


As the vessels ascended the ro- | 


ever-friendly slaves, stood upon the banks greet- 
ing the passing boats with cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs. Ladies stood upon verandas 
waving white flags. But as the little fleet drew 
nearer Jacksonville smouldering ruins alone 
presented themselves on each side of the river. 
‘Nothing but the massive columns of dark 
pitch-pine smoke, smothered flames, and black- 
ened piles remained of the huge saw-mills that 
had existed twenty-four hours previousiy. Such 
Vandalism we have never witnessed. Eight im- 
mense mills, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuabie lumber, destroyed in a 
single night by these ruthless villains—guer- 
rillas recognized by that lovely Government, 
the Southern Confederacy. The principal suf- 
ferers by these incendiaries are Northern men.” 

At noon of the 12th the Ottowa, with her 
11-inch Dahlgrens frowning menacingly upon 
the town, dropped anchor about one hundred 
If there were any loy- 
alty in the place, it was overawed by the bar- 
baric terrors of secessiondom. Groups of men 
and boys were collected on the wharf, silent if 
not sullen. After some little conference Lieu- 
tenant Stevens commenced landing the Fourth 
New Hampshire Regiment to take possession 
of the town. In less than two hours the regi- 
ment was landed, and the Stars and Stripes 
floated in security over Jacksonville. It sub- 
sequently appeared that many of the most in- 
telligent of the inhabitants were eagerly wait- 
ing for the protection of the National flag. But 
an inexorable reign of terror, threatening to lay 
the buildings of every loyalist in ashes, and to 
lead their occupants to the scaffold, had si- 
lenced all such utterances. 

The presence of the National flag, however, 
somewhat emboldened those who in heart ex- 
ecrated the rebellion. Though aware that 
should our forces be withdrawn they would be 
exposed to the brutalities of the most unseru- 
pulous men the civilized world has ever seen, 
they ventured to organize a meeting of loyal 
citizens at Jacksonville on the 20th of March, 
in which they passed a series of resolutions de- 
claring that no State has a constitutional right 
that 
the Ordinance of Secession is void, as both un- 
constitutional and never having been submitted 


| to the people for ratification; that thousands 


of the people of Florida would hail with joy 
the restoration of the National authority, and 
remonstrating against the system of tyranny 
which had deprived them of freedom of speech; 
robbed them of their money, driven them by 
the terrors of an inexorable conscription into 
the ranks of rebellion, thus demanding the 
abandonment of homes and property, and the 
exposure of wives and children to sickness, des- 
titution, gaunt famine, and innumerable and 
untold miseries and sorrows. It required more 
courage on the part of these loyal men to pass 
these resolves than to face bullets and shells on 
the battle-field. : 

The rebels were building a large gun-boat 
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at Jacksonville, to be fitted out with a strong 
armament as a privateer. It was nearly com- 
pleted, and would soon have been preying upon 
our commerce. Upon the approach of our fleet 
the torch was applied, and in a few hours the 
vessel was in ashes. 

In the mean time Commodore Du Pont 
steamed down the coast with several vessels 
of the squadron toward St. Augustine. This 
ancient Spanish city was situated about thirty 
miles south of the mouth of the St. Johns Riv- 
er, and two miles within the bar of the bay 
upon whose northern shores it was built. The 
town was defended by a strong fort, with walls 
twenty feet high and twelve feet thick. Ar- 
riving off the harbor he sent Commander Rog- 
ers, in the Wabash, to the city with a flag of 
truce. The Mayor stated that the city had | 
been evacuated the preceding night by the | 
troops, and that he cheerfully surrendered it to | 
Commodore Du Pont. The National banner | 
was immediately displayed from the flag-staff | 
of the fort, and all the cannon and munitions | 
of war were turned over to our fleet. 

But about fifteen hundred people remained | 


in St. Augustine, the remainder, some three | 





rest landed, and the two commanding officers 
of the expedition, Lieutenant Budd and Acting. 
Master Mather, proceeded to examine some 
old abandoned earth-works, covered with dense 
forest and underbrush. Suddenly they were 
fired upon by a party of rebel soldiers in am- 
bush. Both of the officers were instantly 
killed, and three of the five men composing 
the boat’s crew. ‘The other two were wound- 
ed and made prisoners. As the other boats 
eame up they also were fired into and sus- 
tained more or less loss. The Henry Andrew 
the next morning was hauled up close to the 
scene of attack, but no foe could be found. 
‘* The commanding officer,” writes Commodore 
Du Pont, ‘‘a Captain Bird, who had come from 
a camp at a distance, made some show of court- 
esy by returning papers and a watch as if 
ashamed of this mode of warfare; for these 
were the very troops that, with sufficient force, 
means, and material for a respectable defense, 
had ingloriously fled from St. Augustine on our 
approach.” By these operations on the Florida 
coast the blockade was rendered much more 
effective, and the rebels were deprived of much 
of their power of doing harm. 


hundred and fifty, having fled. The women | At the mouth of the Apalachicola River, 
here, as in most other parts of the South, were | on the Florida coast in the Gulf of Mexico, is 
found more virulent and unrelenting in their | the thriving town of Apalachicola, from whose 
rebellion than the men. Commander Rogers, | commodious harbor very considerable commerce 
in his report to Flag-officer Du Pont, says: was carried on. The stream was navigable for 
“I believe that there are many citizens who are earnest- | Mall vessels seventy miles above its mouth, and 
ly attached to the Union, a large number who are silently | for boats four hundred miles. It was reported 


opposed to it, and a still larger number who care very | that there were quite a number of blockade- 


little about the matter. There is much violent and pesti- runners at or above the city. The latter part 
lent feeling among the women. They seem to mistake | f Merch: O ana Ste llw ith 
treason for courage, and have a theatrical desire to figure or Marc ommander Stellwagen, with two 
as heroines, On the night before our arrival a party of | gun-boats, appeared off the place and organ- 
women assembled in front of the barracks and cut down | ized an armed boat expedition to ascend the 
mo a, order that it might not be used to support | river and capture or destroy any rebel vessels 
* | which might be found there. They found the 
The rebels in their flight had taken several | place almost entirely abandoned by its male 
guns from the fort, but we obtained three fine | inhabitants, the fort dismantled, and the guns 
32-pounders and two 8-inch howitzers. About| removed. The inhabitants who remained wel- 
fifty miles south of St. Augustine was Mos- | comed the expedition and promptly raised the 
quito Inlet, where the British blockade-run- | United States flag. The boat expedition cap- 
ners from Nassau were conveying, by vessels | tured quite a number of vessels, some of which 
of light draught, arms and other munitions of | they burned, and others they took with them 
war to aid the rebels. Two gun-boats, the | down the river. The oath of allegiance was 
Penguin, under Lieutenant T. A. Budd, and | administered to some of the inhabitants, and 


the Henry Andrew, under Acting- Master S. | 
W. Mather, were sent to this place to estab- | 
lish an inside blockade, capture any vessels 
which might be there, and guard from incen- 
diarism a large quantity of live-oak timber be- | 
longing to the Government, which had been | 
eut and was ready for shipment. The two| 
steamers reached the Inlet on the 22d of | 
March; and an expedition, consisting of five | 
light boats conveying forty-five men, was fitted 
out to explore the long and narrow bay. They 
cruised along in a southerly direction, passing 
the little hamlet of New Smyrna, some eight- 
een miles, and, meeting with no incident, com- 
menced their return. 

When within sight of one of the steamers | 
the advance boat at some distance from the | 


formal possession was taken of the town. 
It is very evident that at Pensacola, notwith- 
standing it was in rebel hands, there were some 


| decisive indications of Union feeling; for on 


the 30th of March Colonel T. M. Jones, then 
commanding the rebel force there, issued the 
following characteristic proclamation : 


“ For the information of all concerned. There are cer- 
tain lounging, worthless people, white as well as colored, 
who frequent Pensacola and vicinity, who have no observa- 
ble occupation. Their intentions may be honest, but the 
Colonel commanding does not believe it; and as he has no 
use for their presence, they are warned to leave or the 
consequences must rest on their own heads. The gallows 
is erected in Pensacola, and will be in constant use on and 
after the 3d of April, 1862. The town is under complete 
martial law.” 


A little before midnight on the 9th of May 
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the garrison at Fort Pickens were aroused by 
an unusual firing of musketry in the direction 
of the rebel forts. . Signal lights were seen 
blazing upon the shore, and there were other 
indications of some strange commotion. Sud- 
denly, and almost simultaneously, crackling, 
roaring flames, in huge billows, burst forth 
from forts and water-batteries and the light- 
house, from the Marine Hospital and the Navy- 
yard, and from Pensacola and the villages of 
Warrenton and Woolsey, and all other build- 
ings along a line nearly ten miles in extent. 
It was manifest that the rebels had decided to 
evacuate the region, and that they had resolved 
to leave nothing but ashes behind them. 

The rebels had carefully arranged their com- 
bustibles, which had been prepared in great 
quantities, and by the light of the conflagration 
they could be distinctly seen running about, 
like demons of destruction, applying the torch. 


The long roll was immediately beat in Fort | 


Pickens, and a tremendous cannonade opened 


upon the incendiaries, which was kept up in- | 


cessantly for five hours, and which so disturbed 
the rebels in their operations that not a little 
property, which would otherwise have been 
destroyed, was preserved. 


rancas, which had commanded the harbor, were 
now powerless, and the blockading schooner, 
Maria J. Wood, steamed into the bay and de- 
manded the unconditional surrender of the 
place. 


were met by about one hundred and fifty people, 


who, with a single exception, manifested great 
joy in prospect of the restoration of the Nation- 
al authority. The negroes gathered in great 
numbers, shouting, exuberantly, ‘*‘ Dey is come 
at last; dey is come at last!” 

Captain Jackson, with his flag, proceeded 
through the grass-grown streets to the house 
of Mayor Bobee. ‘To the demand for surren- 
der Bobee replied : 


‘*The Confederates have so long held sway | 


here, and usurped the power which rightfully 
belongs to the municipal authorities, that I do 
not know really how much authority I have left.” 

Fortunately the Harriet Lane, with Commo- 
dore Porter of the mortar flotilla on board, was 
that night running down the coast from Mo- 
bile. Seeing the whole eastern horizon illu- 
mined with the blaze of the immense confla- 
gration, Captain Wainwright steamed directly 
for Pensacola harbor. The arrival in the morn- 
ing of this powerful steamer was very oppor- 


tune. She was immediately employed in trans- | 


porting troops, with their necessary armament, 


from Fort Pickens and the Island of Santa Rosa | 


tothe main land. About twelve hundred troops, 
with artillery, siege-guns, ammunition, horses, 


and camp equipage, were soon on shore, with | 
defenses thrown up around them to guard | 


against any surprise. ‘The Stars and Stripes 
were raised over the smouldering forts. But 
scarcely any thing met the eye excepting fire, 
ashes, and desolation. 


| sympathies among the people. 
The guns of the rebel forts M‘Rae and Bar- | 


As the flag of truce landed the officers | 


There was a magnificent naval hospital at 
Pensacola, one of the finest structures of the 
kind in the United States. The Vandals, in 
their undiscriminating rage, had set that on 
fire, and it was speedily reduced to smoulder- 
ing cinders. ‘It was,” writes the correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal, “behind this hos- 
pital that Bragg had a heavy mortar battery 
during the first bombardment; and shielded 
from the fire of Pickens by the humane folds 
of the yellow flag, which floated over the hos- 
pital, he kept up an incessant fire upon the 
Federal garrison.” 

| This was the last foothold of any importance 
| which the rebels held in Florida. The whole 
State thus virtually fell back into the possession 
of the National arms, though it continued to be 
the scene of many wild adventures. The ne- 
cessities of the Confederate Government had 
| become so pressing that the authorities at Rich- 
mond had decided to withdraw nearly all their 
forces from the State, and most of the troops 
had been sent to Tennessee. Still enough 
were left behind to keep up a sort of guerrilla 
warfare, which, with the torch and the halter, 
might prevent the development of any Union 
As the rebel 
troops were mainly withdrawn there seemed to 
be no reason why we should leave regiments 
| there encamped in idleness. Jacksonville was 
| evacuated, and the rebels returned, wreaking 
| sore vengeance upon all who had ventured to 
express any sympathy for the National authori- 
ty. The recital of the barbarities they inflicted 
caused the ear of the nation to tingle. 
| About three miles above the mouth of the 
River St. Johns there were some renowned 
bluffs, which had caught the military eye of the 
| old Spanish adventurers as an impregnable po- 
| sition. The bluffs commanded the river, and 
in the rear could be only approached through a 
| single ravine, which could be swept by artillery. 
| The narrowness of the channel and the cleva- 
tion of the bluffs rendered the approach by 
| gun-boats both difficult and dangerous. The 
rebels seized this Gibraltar, placed upon it a 
| heavy and effective armament of nine guns, two 
| of them Columbiads, and stationed a garrison 
| there, infantry and cavalry, of one thousand two 
| hundred men. Blockade-runners, having as- 
| cended the river beyond this point, were safe 
| from any pursuit by our gun-boats. 

General Mitchell, then the energetic com- 
| mander at Port Royal, late in September fitted 
| out an expedition to clear the river of these 
| obstructions. A land-force of 1573 men, con- 
| sisting of the Forty-seventh Pennsylvania, un- 
der Colonel T. H. Good, the Seventh Conneec- 
ticut, under Colonel Joseph Hawley, and a sec- 
|tion of First Connecticut light battery, left 
Hilton Head in four transports on the after- 
noon of the 30th of September. Early. the 
next morning they arrived off the bar of St. 
Johns River. Here they were joined by six 
gun-boats commanded by Captain Charles 
Steedman of the United States Navy. The 
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land-force was intrusted to Brigadier-General 
J.M. Brannon. The fleet immediately crossed 
the bar and anchored in the mouth of the river 
opposite a small ‘‘ timber village” called May- 
port, situated on a bluff. About two miles 
farther up the river they saw the rebel flag, in- 
dicating the position of their batteries. Three 
gun-boats were sent up to draw the fire of the 
guns, that their number and the weight of their 
metal might be ascertained. 

A few shells, with very accurate aim, were 
pitched directly into the rebel batteries. The 
return fire of their guns revealed that which 
we wished to know and did us no harm. As 
it seemed evident that the rebels were disposed 
for a fight, the landing of the troops was at 
once commenced, under the protection of the 
gun-boats, which, from the nature of the local- 
ity, proved a very tedious and difficult opera- 
tion. It was their plan to work around into 
the rear, so as to cut off the retreat of the reb- 
els. The rain was now falling in torrents. 
But through the discomfort of the storm and 
the gloom the troops, horses, and artillery 
were got safely ashore, including three 12- 
pound howitzers, worked by marines. 

As soon as the landing was effected, and the 
troops were prepared to move for the attack, 
the gun-boats were again sent forward. As 


they opened their fire, shelling the batteries, | 


they found, to their great surprise, that the 
rebels had abandoned every thing and fled. 
Lieutenant Snell sent a boat ashore and raised 
The land-forces pressed 


the American flag. 
forward and took possession of the batteries. 
The position was found to be one of very great 
strength, the works carefully constructed and 


heavily armed. 
of that courage which they certainly on most 
occasions evinced, it is not improbable that 
they might have resisted even a much larger 
force than that which we had sent against 
them. 

The guns, nine heavy Columbiads, the small- 
arms, and the ammunition, were removed to 
the gun-boats, the magazines blown up, and 
the entire works on the bluff destroyed. 
tain Steedman, with a portion of the ficet, 
steamed directly for Jacksonville, to destroy 
the rebel boats there, and to intercept the es- 
cape of the rebel garrison across the river. A 
body of infantry soon followed. Jacksonville 


was found deserted by nearly all its inhabit- | 


ants excepting a few old men, women, and 
children. One of the steamers, the Darling- 
ton, in charge of Captain Yard, with one hun- 
dred men of the Forty-seventh Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, boldly ran up the river two hun- 
dred and thirty miles, and seized a rebel steam- 
er, the Governor Milton. Our gun-boats now 
retained the entire possession of the river, and 


the expedition returned to Hilton Head with- | 


out the loss of a man and crowned with victory. 

Apalachicola was now simply guarded by the 
blockading fleet, there being no Union garrison 
on shore. It was reported that several miles 


there. 


Had the rebels displayed any | 


Cap- | 


up the river there was a sloop laden with cot- 
ton watching for a dark night to run the block- 
ade. On the morning of the 15th of October 
two boats were sent from the gun-boats Saga- 
more and Fort Henry, each armed with a 19- 
pound howitzer and rifles for the crew and 
officers. They started before the dawn of day, 
and, rowing up the river about four miles, dis- 
covered the sloop in a small bay on the eastern 
shore of the stream. But the rebels had de- 
tected the enterprise. As the boats approached 
the sloop they saw a squadron of cavalry riding 
down the banks. They were thus obliged to 
move back, out into the river, and to send for 
reinforcements. 

Four boats were promptly forwarded to their 
aid. As soon as they were all assembled twi 
boats were sent to capture the sloop, while the 
rest held themselves in readiness to meet any 
emergency. The rebels, in ambush, threw in 
upon the advancing boats a volley of bullets, 
wounding three men. ‘The fire was instantly 
returned by a shower of canister and shrapnell, 
sweeping the thicket and speedily scattering 
the band who, in Indian fashion, were lurking 
The rebel sailors fled from the sloop a 
the boats’ crew boarded it. The victors cut 
their prize from her moorings, and all the boats 
towed her down the river. 

It was necessary to pass by the wharves in 
Apalachicola. The rebel guerrillas, who had 
been driven from their ambush, hastened to the 
city and secreted themselves behind an em- 
bankment and in the store-houses. As our 


| boats came within close musket-range, the men 


laboriously pulling at their oars, towing the 

sloop, the rebels again, from their concealment, 

opened fire, with volley after volley, wounding 
several, but killing none. Little were they 
prepared for the retribution which instantly 

visited them. The howitzers were turned upon 
their lurking-places. Shells, shrapnell, canis- 
ter putsued them as with a divine vengeance. 

Limb was torn from limb, buildings set on fire, 
houses blown to pieces. Not another gun could 
be fired at our troops. To pick up the wound- 
ed and to extinguish the flames, which threat- 
ened the destruction of the city, engrossed all 
the energies of the foe. Scarcely had the boats 
returned to the fleet with their prize, having 
eighty bales of cotton on board, when a flag of 
truce was sent to the fleet from Apalachicola, 
imploring that our naval surgeons might be 
sent to the town to dress the stumps of the un- 
happy men whose limbs had been blown off by 
the fragments of our shells. Doctors Stevens, 
Scofield, and Draper volunteered their serv- 
ices on this mission of mercy to our enemies. 
The rebels were also informed that were our 
boats again fired upon from Apalachicola the 
city should be laid in ashes. 

The secessionists in the vicinity of Apalachi- 
cola were largely supplying the rebel army with 
beef packed in salt. To facilitate this opera- 
tion immense salt-works were erected all along 
the bays on the Gulf coast of Florida. Our 


| 





cun-boats swept the coast and laid them near- 
ly all in ruins. 

“ About this time a guerrilla band at Cedar 
Keys, with savage cunning, enticed a boat on 
shore from the steamer Somerset, by displaying 
three white flags from the houses. Just as the 
hoat’s erew were landing they were fired upon 
from the windows of a house, and eight of the 
men were wounded, some of them very severe- 
ly. The retributions of war are terrible. The 
wounded men succeeded in working their way 
back to the ship. An avenging force was sent 
to the shore to administer the merited punish- 
ment. Ina few hours the whole town was in 
ashes. 

Twice the Union forces had now taken Jack- 
sonville. T'wice they had abandoned it as not 
worth holding. Slowly, and with great oppo- 
sition, the Government had been led to adopt 
the measure of employing colored troops. The 
-ebels had run large numbers of slaves into the 
interior of Florida, as a place of security. It 
was deemed wise to occupy Jacksonville as a 
base of operations for collecting and arming 
the negroes. On the 6th of March, 1863, a se- 
cret expedition, whose destination was known 
to but few, left Beaufort, South Carolina. It 
consisted of the First and Second Regiments 
of South Carolina Colored Volunteers, under 
Colonel T. W. Higginson and Colonel James 
Montgomery. They were conveyed in three 
transports. 

On the 7th the vessels reached Fernandina, 
nd, after a short delay, proceeded to the 
nouth of the St. Johns, where they dropped 
nehor on the morning of the 9th. Here a 
ouple of gun-boats joined them, the Norwich 
nd the Uneas. The next day the expedition 
steamed up the river. Passing the ruined bat- 
teries on St. Johns bluff, which the rebels had 
made no attempt to repair, they ran alongside 
of the wharf in Jacksonville, and, under protec- 
tion of the guns of the Uncas, the colored troops, 
glowing with enthusiasm, eagerly jumped on 
shore. The rebels had simpiy a picket estab- 
lished in the town, while a considerable force 
was encamped three miles distant. The well- 
disciplined troops immediately formed in marci- 
ing order, and so suddenly had they arrived and 
landed that almost the first intimation the in- 
habitants had of their presence was in witness- 
ing the solid column of black faces marching 
through their streets. 

Colonel Montgomery, at the head of two 
companies, pushed out into the woods, where 
his colored soldiers, with bravery which elicited 
great admiration, attacked a company of rebel 
cavalry and handsomely routed them. Colonel 
Higginson, in the mean time, stationed pick- 
ets throughout the town, and adopted other 
precautions against surprise. It was now night, 
and our troops were in secure possession of the 
place, with the loss of but one man killed and 
two wounded. 

It was supposed that the National flag was 
now established permanently here, and the 
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FLORIDA.—HER CRIME AND HER PUNISHMENT. 


loyal men felt very great relief. This sense 
of security was increased as, after a few days, 
the Sixth Connecticut and the Eighth Maine 
were sent to reinforce the little army. But to 
the astonishment of all, and the consternation 
of every loyal man, scarcely had these latter 
troops debarked ere the inexplicable order 
came not only for their immediate return, but 
for the recall of all the colored troops and the 
abandonment of the place for the third time. 
Though there was nothing to be done but 
promptly to obey these orders, the murmur- 
ings were loud and deep. 

There probably never was an army com- 
posed of such fine materials as the Union army 
in this great conflict. In every regiment there 
might be found many men of the highest intel- 
lectual and religious character. But whenever 
there is war all the lovers of violence and crime 
rush to the field. Thus there will be found in 
every army many men utterly reckless, and 
who shrink at no crime. Some of these men, 
notwithstanding the indignation of their com- 
rades and the utmost exertions of their officers, 
taking advantage of a high wind and the com- 
bustible nature of the buildings, set fire to the 
town. Jacksonville was soon in ruins. The 
beautiful city, which had been the pride of the 
State, and for many years the favorite resort 
for invalids from the North, was wrapped in 
flames and consumed to ashes. Scareely a 
mansion, store-house, or negro cabin was left 
to tell where Jacksonville once stood. Long 
lines of magnificent oaks, with their green fo- 
liage and graceful drapery of Spanish moss, 
ornamented the streets. Orange groves per- 
fumed the air with their perpetual blossoms 
mingling with the golden fruit. The yards 
and gardens were embellished with shrubbery 
and flowers blooming in the profusion of tropic- 
al luxuriance. 

The relentless flames swept over the loveli- 
ness of the Eden, and it emerged from the or- 
deal as if scathed by the curse of God. An 
eye-witness on board the steam transport Bos- 
ton writes: 

‘* From this upper-deck the scene presented to the spec- 
tator is one of the most fearful magnificence. On every 
side, from every quarter of the city, dense clouds of black 
smoke and flames are bursting through the mansions and 
warehouses. A fresh south wind is blowing immense 
blazing cinders into the heart of the city. The beautiful 
Spanish moss, drooping so gracefully from the long avenues 
of the splendid old oaks, has caught fire, and, as far as the 
eye can reach, through these once pleasant streets nothing 
but sheets of flame can be seen, running up with the ra- 
pidity of lightning to the tops of the trees, and then dart- 
ing off to the smallest branches. The whole city—man- 
sions, warehouses, trees, shrubbery, and orange groves— 
all that refined taste and art through many years have 
made beautiful and attractive, are being lapped up, and 
by the howling, fiery blast.” 


Fifty families, most of them professing Union 
sentiments, with their homes and their furni- 
ture in ashes, in the extreme of penury, and 
debarred of all means of support, were huddled 
on board the transports, and were conveyed to 
Beaufort. Most of them had saved nothing 
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but the few clothes they wore. There they 
stood, fathers, mothers, daughters, torn from 
their once happy and beautiful homes and 
plunged into life-long woe, many of them the 
innocent victims of dreadful war. It is a slight 
solace to one’s agonized feelings to reflect that 
probably many of these women were among the 
most determined and malignant instigators of 
the contict. It is one of the mysteries of God’s 
providential government that the innocent must 
suffer with the guilty. 

On the Ist of April the fleet, after a fine run 
of fourteen hours from the mouth of the St. 
Johns, returned to Beaufort. General Saxton 


set apart some houses for the temporary ac- | 


commodation of these war-stricken refugees, 
and they were fed upon the rations of the com- 
missary department. 


The achievements of our blockading squad- 


ron have never been suitably commemorated. 
And yet they performed many of the most 
arduous and daring exploits of the war, and 
contributed far more than is generally supposed 
to the glorious final result. It was one great 
object of the National Government to render it 
as difficult as possible for the rebels to feed 
theirarmies. Vast herds of cattle roamed over 


the prairies of Florida. These were killed, | 


packed in salt, and sent in great abundance, by 
the internal railroads, to the several encamp- 
ments. 


whose silent and secluded shores salt-works 


were reared. The destruction of these works 


cut off those supplies of meat which were essen- 
tial to the existence of an army. 

About one hundred miles east of Pensacola 
there was an immense body of water jutting in 
from the Gulf, called St. Andrews Bay. The 
shores of this inland sea spread out through 
uncounted leagues in every conceivable irregu- 
larity of outline. Here there was a gloomy 
forest and there a frowning bluff. At one point 
the open prairie spread far away until it was 


lost in the distant horizon, and again the en- | 
§ ] 


croaching hillocks, crowned with dark ever- 


greens and hoary, moss-draped oaks, obstructed | 


the view. From time immemorial the wig- 
wam of the Indian had dotted these shores, and 
his fragile canoe had glanced over these waves. 
The Indian had now disappeared. The coun- 
try generally retained its pristine wildness, and 
naught but the cry of the water-fowl was heard 
to disturb the silence of its lonely waters. 

Not far within the entrance of this majestic 
bay there was the little town of St. Andrews, 
an exceedingly convenient resort for blockade- 
runners. There was a small blockading force 
guarding the coast there, under the command 
of Acting-Master William R. Browne. Learn- 
ing that there were some pretty extensive salt- 
works in operation far up this bay, in regions 
where they could not be reached by our gun- 


boats, and being fully convinced that in their | 


wilderness seclusion they would not be pro- 


tected by any military force, Mr. Browne fitted | 


There were innumerable bays and in- | 
lets penetrating the Gulf coast of Florida, along | 
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out a single boat’s crew of bold men, and sen; 
them on an exploring adventure up the bg 
under the command of Acting-Ensign James J 
Russel. It was the 2d of December, a yer, 
delightful season of the year in’that sunny y 
gion. 

They rowed along, in a westerly directioy 
about twenty miles, through a varied scene , 
wildness, desolation, and beauty, and then land 
ing, marched through the wilderness count; 
five miles until they reached a large sheet oj 
salt-water, called Lake Ocala. Here th 
came suddenly upon Kent’s salt-works. Ther 
were thirteen huge tanks or kettles in full blas 
each holding two hundred gallons. It seeme 
as though they had fallen upon some realm of 
Pluto, as they saw the immense fires blazing. 
negroes running to and fro feeding them wit} 
the resinous fuel, and the air filled with smok 
and vapor. They were producing one hundr 
and thirty gallons of salt daily. Our boa 
crew, who certainly deserve the title of in 
trepid, broke the boilers to pieces, utterly d 
molished the works, and threw into the lake al) 
the salt which they had accumulated. Ty 
large flat-boats and six ox-carts were destroyed. 
and seventeen prisoners taken and pare led. 

The success of this expedition incited t 
other similar movements. It so chanced that 
the stern-wheel steamer Bloomer, under Act- 
ing-Ensign Edwin Cressy, arrived. The steam 
er was of such light draught that she could ru 
almost any where over the shallow waters o 
the bay. Master Browne put three officers an 
forty-eight men on board, and sent them to th 
|extreme western extremity of the bay, to : 
| place called West Bay, where they found ex 
| tensive Government salt-works, which were pro- 
ducing four hundred bushels daily. Here they 
destroyed twenty-seven buildings, two hundred 
and twenty-two boilers and kettles, five thou 
sand bushels of salt, and store-houses contain 
ing three months’ provisions. The estimat 
value of the property destroyed was half a mill- 
ion of dollars. 

This little stern-wheeler, which a sailor said 
‘*could run wherever there was a light dew,” 
| now steamed down the shore of the bay, pene 
| trating all its secluded inlets, and destroyed a 
|hundred and ninety-eight private salt-making 
|establishments. Seven hundred and sixty boil 
|ers and kettles were broken to pieces, and a1 

immense amount of salt thrown into the lake. 

| There was also committed to the flames tw: 
| hundred buildings, twenty-seven wagons, and 
| five large flat-boats. The entire damage to 
|the enemy was deemed not less than threr 
|millions of dollars. Such is war! ‘* War,” 
| Says Napoleon, ‘‘is the science of barbarians, 
| the science of destruction.” 

By some strange instinct, in these far-away 
| regions, the slaves, with universal acclaim, re 
ceived the Union soldiers as their deliverers. 
No frowns of their masters could repress their 
|delight. With joy, which at times passed all 
bounds, they availed themselves of the oppor- 
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tunity of escaping from a bondage which their 
souls loathed. ‘These ever-true friends to the 
Union cause proved of great service in pointing 
out the location of salt-works, and the places 
where kettles had bees hastily buried for con- 
‘ealment. Thirty-one of these contrabands ac- 
ompanied the steamer back. 

While these movements were in operation, 
Acting-Master Brown, learning from deserters 
that the town of St. Andrews had been for ten 
months occupied by a rebel military force, 
steamed up in the bark Restless to within a 
hundred yards of the town. Seeing a body of 
soldiers he shelled them, and drove them speed- 
ily into the woods. Then, selecting some of 
the weathermost houses for a target, he soon 


set them in flames by his shells, and the con- 
flagration rapidly spreading, in a 
thirty-two houses were reduced to ashes. 

A few days after these events a steamer was 
discovered, on the 20th of December, at the 
mouth of the Suwannee River, apparently at 
anchor or aground. This was a considerable 
stream flowing into the Gulf, about two hun- 
dred miles, following the coast line, east from 
Apalachicola. Though there were but five feet 
of water on the bar, the stream above presented 
a depth of fifteen feet for a distance of nearly 
sixty miles. 
der command of Acting-Master George Ash- 
bury, made the discovery. She immediately 
beat up toward her, until, when within thrce- 


few hours 


The blockade schooner Fox, un- 
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quarters of a mile of the rebel steamer, the 


schooner ran aground. Fire was then opened 
upon the rebel craft from a howitzer which 
drove all the crew ashore. Before escaping 
they scuttled the vessel. A boat's crew took 
possession of her. Finding that she could not 


be removed, and night coming on, the torch 


was applied. Through the long hours of dark- 
ness the gloom of those black forests and lone 
waters was dispelled by the crackling of flames 
and the brilliance of the great conflagration, 
Four days after this, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, the Fox discovered a vessel trying to run 
into the Suwannee River. Chase was immedi- 
ately made, and after the run of two hours the 
persuasive influence of a few shells induced the 
schooner to heave to. She proved to be a 
British blockade-runner from Havana, loaded 
with lead and salt, and was seized as a prize. 
Salt is one of the necessities of life. The 
rebel armies could not exist without it. They 
immediately made efforts to repair and defend 
their ruined works. Early in February, 1864, 
the rebels had put up at West Bay, upon the 
site of the ruins which we had left there in De- 
cember, greatly enlarged works, with a guard 
of fifty to protect them. There were twenty-six 
sheet-iron boilers, each one of which held eight 
hundred and eighty-one gallons, and nineteen 
kettles averaging two hundred gallons. These 
boilers and kettles had cost nearly one hundred 
and forty-seven thousand dollars, and the works 
covered a space of half a square mile. They 
had been in operation but ten days when Licu- 
tenant W. R. Browne fitted out a cutter, 
manned with thirteen men under Acting-Ensign 
James J. Russel, and sent them up the Gulf 
coast twenty miles. Here they were to land 
and march inland seven miles, until they should 
strike the works on West Bay, thus attacking 
them in the rear. At the same time Acting- 
Ensign Henry Edson, with a second cutter, 
containing ten men, proceeded by the inside 


passage along the shores of St. Andrews Bay, 
’ | 


to attack them in front. 

This was, to say the least, a very daring 
movement—twenty-three men setting out to 
attack fifty on their own ground. Fortune fa- 
vored the enterprise. The two parties arrived 
nearly simultaneously. The rebel guard, sur- 
prised by the double attack, and unconscious 
of the feeble numbers of their assailants, proba- 
bly supposing that a whole regiment was about 
to dash upon them, broke and fled in terror. 
The boilers and kettles were broken to pieces, 
the chimneys and furnaces torn down, six hun- 
dred bushels of salt thrown into the bay, and a 
general destruction so complete effected as to 
render the works utterly useless. The two 
parties returned from their prosperous excur- 
sion without any loss. 

St. Andrews Inlet enters the bay near the 
centre, dividing it into two bodies of water, the 
East and West Bay. Lieutenant Browne now, 
on the 17th of February, fitted out an expedi- 
tion to cruise along to the east. <A cutter with 


eleven men was under the charge of Ensign 
Henry Edson. Master’s-Mate F. Grant took 
the gig with seven men. The boats left the 
Restless at 8 o’clock in the evening. As they 


|eruised along these solitary bays, creeks, ani 


inlets they destroyed sixteen independent salt 
works, some of them being the most extensi) 
the rebel Government had ever erected in F}o; 
ida. Destruction, to a generous heart, m 
be a painful duty. But it is ennobled and rep 
dered: almost joyous by the conviction tha: 
comparatively trivial ruin may rescue a great 


| nation from overthrow. 


There were now scarcely any rebel trooy 
left in Florida. The indications were q 
decisive that, could the Union men be sure 
protection, the whole State might easily 
brought back to its allegiance to the Nati 
Government. Early in February, 1864, Gen 
eral Gilmore was in command at Hilton Hi 
With the approval of the War Department 
fitted out an expedition to take possession 
Florida. Twenty steamers and eight scli 
ers conveyed a force of about six thousand m 
consisting of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, 
der command of General T. Seymour. 
fleet arrived off the mouth of the St. J 
about ten o'clock on the morning of the 
They were entering a clime of sunshine : 
flowers in all the beauty of its spring ad 
ment, and every heart beat in unison with 1 
bird-songs which filled the air. 

Leaving a couple of gun-boats to guard 
mouth of the river, the remainder of the fl 
steamed up, with the sloops in tow, to the pic 
of desolate, blackened, ruined Jacksonville 
squad of rebel infantry, hid behind some tr 
fired into one of the steamers, wounding 
man. Several companies of the Fifty-fo 
Massachusetts (colored) sprang ashore, and, 
the double-quick, gave chase to the foe, wh 
speedily disappeared in the forest. Purs 
them two mile®, they came proudly back, bring 
ing with them five prisoners. 

The troops, with all the vast material of war 
which even so smail an army requires, w 
speedily landed. The next day, Monday, t] 
8th, at three o'clock in the afternoon, the: 
commenced their march into the interior. 
They proceeded but about three miles that 
night, and bivouacked. The next morning. 


| Tuesday, the 9th, with a body of cavalry and 


artillery in advance, they pressed on, directl) 
west, following the line of the Florida Central 
Railroad, toward a wretched little hamlet call- 
ed Baldwin, eighteen miles from Jacksonville. 
The country was uninviting, almost uninhabit- 
ed. There was not a hill to cheer the eye, but 
only a vast plain, with decasional swamps, all 
covered with a scattered growth of resinous 
pines. There were here and there depressions 
where the rain had settled in pools of water, 
and some dismal swamps. 

Colonel Henry, with a body of cavalry and 
artillery, had pushed on during the night, re- 
connoitring in advance. The night was s 
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intensely dark that some of the way the riders | all he could to prevent the war. We secured 
could not see the heads of their horses. Still about fifty horses, with a considerable amount 
»y pressed merrily forward, unwisely despis- | of small-arms. They found here a wealthy 
ing their foe. They had proceeded but a few Southern planter, who was reputed to be the 
miles when they came upon the camp-fire of | richest man in the State. He was said to be 
one of the advance rebel pickets. The few | the proprietor of twenty-five thousand head of 
rebels there fled precipitately back to their re-| cattle. And yet, with characteristic Southern 
serve post. Eagerly our advance urged their | comfortlessness, he lived in a miserable shanty 
horses onward until they came to a body of | which would not satisfy the ambition of the 
bout one hundred and fifty of the enemy, | humblest Northern day-laborer. 


} 
the 


gathered, evidently in some agitation, around After a short rest at Barber’s they pressed 
their fires at Camp Finnigan. They were hast-| on to Sanderson, which was forty miles from 
ily eating their breakfast. ‘Their horses were | Jacksonville. Here they arrived about six 


in harness and the wagons partly loaded, ready | o'clock in the evening. Sanderson consists of 
for a start. It was dark, and the rebels had | a railway station a little larger than Baldwin. 
no knowledge of our approach, though our | The rebels had left precipitately fifteen min- 
horses were within a few rods of their camp. utes before our troops arrived, and had applied 
After a careful reconnoissance the Fortieth | the torch to three buildings containing a large 
Massachusetts mounted infantry was formed amount of commissary stores. The night was 
in line of battle, with Captain Elder’s flying | illumined by the great conflagration. At two 
artillery just in their rear. Suddenly two bu-| o'clock the next morning, Thursday, the 11th, 
glers blew their loudest blasts, and the cavalry | the column was again ia motion for Lake City, 
talion dashed into the very heart of the hos- | some twenty miles farther west, still following 
tile camp. The foe dispersed like a covey of | the line of the railroad. At eleven o'clock in 
partridges when the hunter’s dog leaps into| the morning they were within a few miles of 
their midst. In an instant nearly every rébel | the city, not having encountered any foe. Here 
disappeared in the gloom of night and of the | the advance found the enemy in some strength, 
forest. Four guns and the whole camp equi-| advantageously posted in the forest. ‘They 
page fell into the hands of the successful Union | therefore fell slowly back until the main body 
troops, whose contidence in their own power | could come up. 
and in the impotence of the rebels, already too In the afternoon it began to rain, and a dis- 
mal night came on, cold and wet and dark. 





strong, was thus greatly increased. 
Colonel Henry remained at Camp Finnigan |The men and the horses were jaded out by 
until four o’clock in the morning, baiting his| their long march. Their provisions were also 
horses, while the men amused themselves in| far in their rear. Upon the rain-soaked sods 
examining the trunks, valises, and other treas- | the men bivouacked in the extreme of discom- 
ures which had fallen into their hands. Again, | fort. ‘Thus far the expedition had been tri- 
before the dawn of day, the troops were mount-| umphantly successful. The enemy had not 
ed and on the road. At seven o’clock the next | been able to make any stand against us. We 
morning they dashed into Baldwin, eighteen | had destroyed rebel governmental property to 
miles from Jacksonville, which they found to} the amount of a million and a half of dollars. 
be a southern village of fifteen buildings. No In the mean time for days past the rebels 
foe was found there. In the dépét they cap- | had been hurrying down from their large army 
ured stores to the amount of about half a mill-| in the vicinity of Savannah and Charleston 
ion of dollars. This was deemed an important | well-armed bands, variously estimated at from 
strategic point, as here the railroad from Fer-| ten to fifteen thousand men, to fall stealthily 
nandina to Cedar Keys crosses the Florida Cen- | upon our unsuspecting column and destroy it 
tral. In the afternoon General Gilmore and | utterly. 
General Seymour and his Staff came up from| They selected their position within a few 
Jacksonville. miles of Lake City, near a railroad station called 
At nine o’clock the next morning, Wednes- | Olustee. There was a swamp in front of them, 
day, the 10th, the little army was again upon | earth-works on their left, and a slight eleva- 
the move, still following westward the line of | tion covered with forests on the right. They 
the Central Railroad. The march of a couple | had also chosen the spot where our troops must 
of hours brought them to Barber’s Station. | stand. As the Union troops passed along a 
Just beyond they came to a small stream called | narrow neck of land between two swamps they 
the South Fork of the St. Mary’s River. Here, | were compelled to deploy to form in line of 
on the opposite shore, the enemy, at a plank | battle, with the swamps in their rear. They 
bridge over what is called Big Creek, having | were there exposed to a murderous fire from 
destroyed the bridge, made a slight show of | the well-posted ranks of the foe, and to the 
resistance. But our horsemen dashed gallant-| unerring aim of sharp-shooters, who in large 
ly through the stream and put the foe to flight. numbers had climbed into the forest trees. 1n 
A few were killed and several wounded on both | attempting a retreat the swamps would almost 
sides. One wounded rebel, as he was sinking | inevitably throw them into dire confusion. 
away in death, said, sadly, that he had been Our leaders, unfortunately, seem to have been 
foreed into the service, and that he had done | inspired on this occasion with the spirit of the 
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sneaking virtue called prudence!” With blind} Langdon on the left. The Eighth United Sta: 
bravery they marched into the jaws of destruc- | (colored), Colonel Charles W. Fribley, came 
tion. Many of the guns and muskets were un-| gallantly at the double-quick into the cald: 
loaded. No foe was to be seen; no signs of | of death. Our whole force was soon engag 
‘amps any where ; no sounds but the tramp of | Never did men fight more desperately. B 


prayer, ‘Thank God we have none of that | came thundering forward, Elder upon the right 


they were outnumbered three to one. 1 


aes 


the army and the murmur of the breeze through 
The Seventh Connecticut was in the | white man and the black man fought sid« 

As they passed between the swamps | side, patriot brothers equal in heroism. TT) 
crimson flood from their veins which blend 
on the sod showed that God had made of ‘o1 


the pines. 
advance. 
ind emerged into the open fields beyond a ter- 
rifie concentric fire swept their ranks from the 
almost invisible foe, marshaled in a curved line | blood” both races. 
a mile in length around them. The Seventh For four hours, from two o'clock till six, th« 
New Hampshire, which had already ennobled | battle raged, the Union troops receiving thi 
itself by many brilliant exploits, rushed to the | bullets for every one they could return. Rebel 
sharp-shooters in the trees could take deliber 
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rescue of their comrades. Hamilton’s battery 
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ate aim and strike down their man at every 
shot. The slaughter was dreadful. More than 
a thousand of our troops were either killed or 
wounded. Many of our horses were shot. Our 
ammunition was expended. We had met with 
a terrible disaster, and retreat became inevita- 
ble. It was an hour of agony. Guns had to 
be abandoned, for the horses which drew them 
were shot. Our wounded we had to leave upon 
the field, writhing in torture, for we had no 
means for removing them. General Seymour 
did every thing which bravery could do to ex- 
tricate his men from the ambuscade into which 
he had led them. But it must be admitted 
that on the bloody day of Olustee the Union 
troops were not only outnumbered but outgen- 





eraled. 

The heroic Seventh Connecticut occupied 
the honorable post of rear-guard, holding the 
foe in check as our shattered columns fell back. 
Retiring rapidly but in good order, these ex- 
hausted, war-worn men, many of them severe- 
ly wounded, toiled along all night, and passing 
3arber’s Station reached Baldwin. The rebels 
followed our retreating columns cautiously. At 
Baldwin a large amount of military stores, which 
we had accumulated there, were committed to 
the flames. The wounded men who had pain- 
fully toiled along to this place were here placed 
in the cars and sent to Jacksonville. At twelve 
o'clock at night the troops reached Jackson- 
ville, and the next day most of them re-em- 
barked and returned to Hilton Head. Sad as 
was this disaster, troops never fought more 
bravely than did our white and colored troops 
on the fatal field of Olustee.* 

After this there was no more serious fighting 
in Florida. Garrisons occupied Jacksonville 
and other points on the St. Johns River, while 
a small force of rebels remained in the interior. 
But there was now a concentration of all the 
armies on both sides for the final tremendous 
struggle around the walls of Richmond. Such 
a struggle was never witnessed before. It ar- 
rested the attention of the whole nation and 
of the civilized world. The capture of Rich- 
mond and the surrender of Lee’s army crushed 
the heart of the rebellion. The more embit- 
tered of the foes of the Union fled from the 
land which they had crimsoned with blood. 
The loyal men of Florida now dared to pro- 
claim their loyalty. The unthinking crowd, 
who drift with the popular current, joined the 
Unionists in welcoming with acclaim the return 
of the National flag. But Florida came back 
from her prodigal wandering emaciate and in 
rags. Her crime was great, her punishment 
severe. The National Government, with kind- 
liest yearnings for every member of the great 
household of States, received the returning 





* This defeat has elicited much angry comment. The 
above record is as impartial an account as the writer can 
give from the official reports and dispatches of Generals 
Gilmore and Seymour, and from the correspondence of 
several who participated in the scenes. Quite a collection 
of these papers may be found in the Rebellion Record, 
vol, viii. 
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wanderer with open arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ My 
son was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and 
is found.” 


MANASQUAN. 
WAS seated on the bench of the piazza 
which runs round the house. A pleasant 

summer murmur filled the air. The shrill busy 

hum of insects, the soft sighings of the south- 
west wind, and for bass the roar of the surf on 
the beach completed the harmony. I was doing 
nothing but thinking, thinking and pitying in 
my heart those who were compelled to live in 
the busy, noisy, dusty city. 
‘*Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni fenore.”’ 
Horace, Epod., Car. ii. 

I had just repeated to myself, as I drew in a 

fresh respiration of the clover-scented air and 

gave out a tobacco-perfumed one in return. 

Not that I have any paternal acres whereon to 

exercise my cattle. No, all my earthly posses- 

sions are in a very small compass. ‘‘ Chateaux 
en Espagne”—castles in the air, are the extent of 

And I can expand or compress 

I was, however, so busy 


my dominions. 
them at pleasure. 
when a little incident started such an agreeable 
train of inquiry and meditation in my mind, 
that if you have as much pleasure in reading it 
as I have in writing it, I will make no more 
apology for the deed. It is nothing, I know; 
I have just given a retrospective glance at the 
wet lines above my pen, and am quite ashamed 
at all this preamble about a bee—a big black 
bumble-bee. There, I did not mean that as a 
specimen of alliteration. I was seated on the 
piazza, an old decaying one round a farm-house 
in New Jersey, at Point Pleasant, rightly so 
named. 

Settling myself down for an after-breakfast 
smoke, and dismissing as much of the machin- 
ery of thought as showed signs of motion from 
my brains, I lit my pipe, blew a long cone of 
smoke out into the still summer air, and looked 
up at the calm blue space above my head, in 
which the swallows were skating with swift and 
graceful turns. When, presently, I could not 
help noticing a large, black-headed bee which 
seemed annoyed and highly indignant at my 
sitting in that particular spot. Angrily it 
hummed and droned about my head, and then 
finding I would not move it disappeared sud- 
denly under my seat. I then heard a scratch- 
ing and scraping like a mouse at a short dis- 
tance. At my feet, on looking down, I saw a 
small heap of fine saw-dust mixed with a yel- 
lowish-looking powder-pollen. The bee was a 
carpenter, and at work where I was seated. | 
had noticed a little round hole as I sat down, 
but then thought nothing of it. Dreamily I 
wondered what my friend was doing. I shifted 
a little unconsciously on my seat, when, ugh! 
a smart dig behind made me spring up off it. 
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The little animal had stung me. At first I was 
angry and felt inclined to kill it. Then I re- 
lented as I thought of Wordsworth and his ad- 
vice : 
“ Never to mix our pleasure nor our gain 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that feels,” 

and turned my attention to his goings on in- 
stead. It came out and flew away, but pres- 
ently returned and poised itself in stationary 
flight above my head. I could not see its wings, 
at least not well, for they buzzed with such ra- 
pidity as to show like a small clean-edged mist 
or halo around the body which they supported. 


This was kept perfectly still. It moved no} 


more, any way, than the head of a great rusty 
nail which stained my seat. 


The equilibrium of these little scraps and | 


motes of moving nature is as perfect as that of 
the great globe itself; they are chips of the old 
block. The earth spins round, and sleeps upon 
its pole in perfect rest, the very oppos’te of 


idleness. So this bee balancing itself there, 


and forming an opinion of me in equilibrium, 
was intensely busy, buzzing with full-strung 


healthy nerve in the summer stillness. Pres- 


ently it swung itself out of its station and made 
a tour. Ye principles of dynamics, will this 
mighty globe ever thus take a cruise into space? 
Is this long succession of ages merely but the 
pausing of an insect in its flight? A thousand 
years are with the Lord as one day. Will ever 
the planets swarm and climb over one another’s 
backs like bees, and be hived in some new ar- 
rangement of the **‘ Kosmos?” Thus I thought, 
or, rather, let the observant stationary bee tickle 
the small remnant of thinking material I had 
left inmy brain. After several tours and repe- 
titions of his poised scrutiny my little friend 
decided that I was a harmless giant, even if not 
inanimate, for I had not so much as winked 
under his inspection. He made up his mind, 
suddenly alighted on the edge of my seat, and 
without knocking or brushing his shoes, tucked 
his wings flat to his side, and walked into the 
little round hole, as clean-edged and circular 
as if it had been made with a small sharp centre- 
bit. He walked slap into it, and wholly disap- 
peared. It was exactly his size. He was gone 
so long that I began to grow quite uneasy. 
There was no other hole near; he must be there 
still. How could express my anxiety? Ha! 
I know. Stooping down I blew a long thin 
line of tobacco-smoke into the hdle and waited 


for an answer. He came out in about half a! 


minute in person (I heard him growling and 
buzzing angrily down the hollow passage), hind- 
foremost, and highly incensed. Of course, my 
recovered friend had no idea that I had sum- 
moned him thus. I was leaning back against 


the house in the old attitude, but almost be-| 


trayed myself by an apology when I saw how 


angry and alarmed my little gentleman was. | 
He hustled out of his hole backward—which at- | 
titude, by-the-way, does not add to the effect of | 
a resentful gesture—turned sharp round the mo- | 
ment he had drawn his ears clear of the door- | 


way, and gave such a glance of reproof at thing 
in general that I checked a remark which migh; 
have been construed into a dangerous confes- 


Be 
s10n. 


Now what was that bee about ? 

I intended to try and find out, and had just 
settled myself for the purpose when I was sud 
denly and unexpectedly interrupted. 

**Oh, land of Goshen, what are you about 
peeping and prying into that varmint’s hol 
and the fish are come down to the sea, an 
every man and boy in the place is out 
them !” 

‘** Grandmother, where is my squid and line?” 
I asked, as excited now as the bee had been a 


| few moments before. 


‘In the back kitchen, I reckon,” was the an- 
swer. 

To rush there and catch the line off a nail, 
seize my hat and start, was the affair of a mo- 
ment. 

Down I ran along the banks of the Mana- 
squan until I came to its inlet. There, o1 
coming to the beach, I found an excited, eager 
crowd of some thirty or forty boys and me: 
running up and down it, and stopping every 
now and then to throw their line into the roll- 
ing surf, as yet, however, without success. 

I stood on a sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Manasquan River and watched. Present); 
there was a loud shout from the opposite bank, 
and I saw themrunning. There was a strange 
sort of boiling appearance in the water, an 
then a whole host of small fish, moss-bonkers, 
flung themselves wildly on the sandy beach, 
flopped about thereon, gasped hysterically, an 
then, after a few more fruitless leaps, lay still, 
choked by the hot air and burning sun. Th 
men and boys were meanwhile swinging as fast 
as they could their squids, and sending them, 
some of the best throwers, fifty yards into th: 
surf. No sooner did the squid touch and dis- 
appear beneath the water than they ran up th 
sand-hills, and lo! a large blue-fish came leap- 
ing and tumbling out of the sea. 

We on our side could only stand and look on. 
There was no boat to put us across, and we had 
to stand and see them hauling out the fish as 
fast as they could heave the squid. I felt lik« 
swearing, but I did not, as I found plenty of 
the old fishermen give vent to their injured feel 
ings in terms more than amply sufficient for all. 
Heave, heave, heave! and each and every tim« 
a fish—large ones too, some ten pounds’ weigh 
over there—and not a sign of one nearus. It 
became almost maddening. ll in vain I 
tucked up and finally pulled off my pantaloon 
to attempt to wade across. <A laugh of mock 
ing derision from the other side was the issue of 
the attempt (for swim I could not) as I turned 
despairingly back. 

‘* Won't you come over and help us now?” 
tauntingly queried by a man on the opposite 
side. 

Well for him a swift and rapid stream inter- 
vened, or I should have forthwith struck my 





MANASQUAN. 


BLUE-FISHING ON THE BEACH. 


squid into one of the angular parts of his per-| Nearer and nearer it came—across the chan- 
son, if I had not brained him on the spot. Ij nel now—now in shoal water on our side! 
sat down sad and well-nigh despairing, and | Three or four of us make a dash at it, while a 
counted—yes, actually counted—twenty-eight, | loud, victorious hurrah bursts from my lips as, 
twenty-nine, thirty fish, in as many throws, to | line in hand, I seize the boat’s side and scram- 
the lot of that man! How I began to hate him | ble in: the others quickly follow, and a few 
for his invariable success! Mockingly, at see- | vigorous strokes with the oars, which are luck- 
ing me so forlorn, he hove, and tauntingly he | ily in it, carry us to the other side. Each one 
hauled each one of his finny prey, and then held | for himself, in vain the others called to us to 
it up to the intense disgust of all us on the | send the boat again across. We all prepared 
wrong side. to make up for lost time. I looked at my line 

As I sat I saw Nemesis drawing near to that | —looked, and again felt like swearing; it was 
man with slow, sure, and stealthy step. Saw, | allina tangle andsnarl. Patiently I unrolled, 
and rejoiced greatly thereat. Quietly the flow- | untwisted, unknotted, and, without one single 
ing tide swept in and neared every minute that | word for nearly twenty minutes, tried to unray- 
bad man’s boat. There, her nose lifted a little | el that horrid line. Didn't J think swearing, 
with that last wave. Now it moves a little, a| however! At length I got it cleared, and then 
very little ; and then a sudden slide of the slop- | —why then the fish had gone—all gone, and 
ing sand and the scow is afloat! Nor man nor | there they were hard at work on the very side 
boy on our side spoke or moved, as, with bated | we had just come from. 
breath, we watched her drift off intothe stream, | I looked reproachfully at my line: I ap- 
and, borne on the wings of a propitious breeze, | pealed mutely and beseechingly to the man 
gradually draw toward us. | with the boat. 

I looked at my abomination—that man—| ‘‘Come along, old fellow,” said he, ‘‘T'll give 
fearing lest he too should see it. No, he was | you a start across agen.” I liked him forth- 
far too busily intent upon his squid. with. Again we crossed, and this time I was 
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all ready. All ready, with the exception of | lad, a fisherman’s son, neither winces nor cries 
never having thrown a squid before. I tried, | during the operation. I at first was going to 
however, and hurling it three or four times | file off the hook, for I had a small file in my, 
round my head, I threw. It pulled up short. | pocket. ‘‘ You'll spoil the squid!” was the lad’s 
[ found I had hitched myself with the hook in | quick answer; ‘‘cut it out!” And cut it o 
some unknown posterioral region. Fortunate-|I did. Taking my handkerchief I tore it jn; 
ly it was only through the pantaloons, and my | strips and bound it up. I then started for 
friend quickly cut it out there and then, and | farm-house I saw two or three fields off, and 
still more quickly retired from my immediate | borrowing there a wheel-barrow, returned t 
vicinity as I undauntedly again attempted to| the spot. Piling thereon my fish I put the 
send the squid flying to the place where I wished | boy on the top and started once more hom 
itto go. Once, twice, thrice I threw, and each | ward. The sand was loose and deep, the whee! 
time fell short. The skin had taken its de- | barrow, an old one, would not bear the weight. 
parture off my forefinger with the efforts of my | so taking the lad on my back and resuming 
futile attempts. A little lad some ten years | once more the barrow and fish I toiled my 
old is my next neighbor, and he catches at | weary way home, where I duly arrived heated 
every throw. Shame gives me fresh skill, and | and tired, and more than satisfied with my ex- 
again I send the hook abroad—Fvoe! Jo tri- | perience of blue-fishing. 

umphe! 1 feel a check, and the line very near-| After dinner I resumed my inspection of my 
ly escapes me. Proudly over my shoulder I | friend the bee; I went to pay it a visit. I found 
place it. Up the beach I run and feel as if I| it at home, but not to be seen. I poked a pie: 
was dragging a hundred-weight behind me. | of straw up the hole—an indignant buzzing fo! 
On I rush, shouting in the triumphant excess | lowed; a decided refusal to come out and see 
of my joy, and my first fish is caught—caught, |me. What was he about? First I believe it 
but still unhooked. I sat down and smoked a | was not a he but a she. The bee was laying 
pipe—a libation, an incense to the gods, to Nep- | an egg—at least I suppose so. There are sol 
tune in especial, for my success. Then came | tary bees which behave thus. Sometimes ir 
the unhooking process. I placed my bare foot | the chink of a wall, sometimes in soft wo 
shudderingly on the cold-blooded, slippery | these little creatures will deposit a few eggs i1 
beast—a sharp snap of the jaws very near my | cells like thimbles, one fitting into another, fu 
great toe made me as quickly remove it. After | each baby bee must have a nursery all to itself 
some little maneuvring I at length got my|I am not going, however, to give a long artic! 
thumb and finger up its gills and cruelly and | on insects or their homes—the editor would 1 
unremorsefully wrenched out the hook. Again | let me if I wished; for is not the Rev. J. G 
and again, after wrapping my finger with a | Wood’s book on such matters even now being 
piece of my pocket-handkerchief, I threw and | published by the Harpers? and he is a mu 
each time caught a fish. I got four, and the | abler entomologist and naturalist thanI am. I 
little lad, my neighbor, and my landlord’s son, lam only the grub of one—I may possibly emer 
had six. Teninall. I think of home a mile | full-grown at last—so I won’t now follow 
away, and the ten fish to be carried there under | purpose out. I have ever so many scrib 

a burning June’s sun. A shout startles me, | notes about insects I have found and seen in 
and I hear my name called. Come here—here | Australia and New Zealand, Africa, and h¢ 
quick! Lloyd has got a squid through his foot. |in America; they shall, however, all go int 
I look, and the little lad is on his back; and | my waste-basket for the present. 

another lad over the hill, out of sight of the sea, Mites cies 

thinks he has got a fish, and hauls away with all | THE LITTLE BLACK DOGS OF 
his might at the poor lad’s foot. There a wave | sraeifaps can 

comes up and covers him, and he rolls on to- BERKSHIRE, 

ward the sea, borne away by the undertow. O AM at Mount Washington—not among t) 
God! how nearly he was gone, for the men have White Hills of New Hampshire, where th 
stopped the other boy and the line is slackened. | buiid their hotels in the crevices and gorges, 
Almost sick with fear I rush to the place and | far below clouds and cool breezes, but in Berk 
pick up the lad. A moment and my rejoicing | shire, where owr Mount Washington has 

is changed to grief and sorrow. I look at the | verdant bosom dotted with neat white farn 
foot, dreading the operation I know will have | houses, raised high in pure air almost to its 
to be performed. To my great relief and joy | summit. 

it has only gone through the outer side, and no Said summit claims to be one of the highest 
muscle or vein will interfere with the cutting it | in the old Bay State, on the map bearing tl 
out. I take out my penknife and ask the men | honored name of Everett, and marked as 2624 
to cut while I hold the lad. They all refuse. | feet high by the exact measurement of Profes- 
Those big, strong, sun-browned men, who ven- | sor Hitchcock. In this vicinity its round and 
ture out every week to sea, holding their lives | rocky face is named the ‘‘Dome.” The farm- 
in their hands and fearing not the winds or | house where our party abide is on the elevated 
storm, can not cut a hook out of a little child’s | slope which, with varied undulations, rises to 
foot but turn sick away. Half angrily I ask | ward the Dome, commanding a fine view of 
them to hold him while I do it myself. The | the ranges of hills and mountains around. A 
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short walk brings us to the summit, where, on 
one side, the blue Catskill seem almost in 


stone-throw reach, while the valley, through | 


which constantly glides the smoke of the Har- 
lem Railroad, lies close below. On the other 
side spreads out the valley of the Housatonic, 
with its wooded scenery, white villages, and 


spires. 


DOGMATISM, 


On my arrival at my destined quarters I was | 


startled and amused with the singular saluta- 
tion with which I was greeted. It was a vol- 


ley from a squadron of little black dogs, ludi- 


crously small and ridiculously fierce and up- 
roarious. Behind were their owners, so earn- 


est in outcries to quiet this ill-mannered de- | 


monstration that, what with the barking of 
logs, and rushing out of owners, and calls, 
nvitations, upbraidings, and general hurry- 
curry, I was quite bewildered. Here I am, 
parasol in hand, and a troop of little black ter- 
‘iers taking aim at my feet. On the platform 
stands my baggage, while from the windows in 
front of me are peering out my friends within, 
mischievously merry at the hubbub and my ill- 
concealed dismay. 

When at last seated in the parlor and re- 
stored to conscious intelligence I seemed to be 
surrounded by a company of ladies, each tend- 
ing a little black dog with all those melodious, 


| why they are attracted to me as they usually 
are. I have seen a strange dog come into a 
room full of company, and inquiringly examine 
the whole circle, and then make a ‘* bee line,” 
as the hunters have it, with his nose to my 
hand, which was duly saluted in dog fashion— 
a fashion which would be far more acceptable 
| could the dogs be induced to use pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I read some- 
where in Charlotte 
Bronté’s stories that this 
attention from dogs was 
the sure index of a kind 
and benevolent disposi 
tion, at least in the dog's 
view of the case. Hav 
ing gained this reputa 
tion among these Ca 
nine-ites, it becomes me 
to sustain it only by 
dwelling on their good 
qualities. 
As to the number of 
these little black dogs I 
would not risk my cred 
it for veracity. But if 
[ were now standing 
before a justice of the 
peace, with right hand 
upraised, I should sweat 
no, being nine-tenths 
of me a Quaker, I should 
reverently affirm) that 
in and about this same house where I dwell 
there are not Jess than five littlek—very little— 
black terrier dogs. 

The favorite among them with all the family 
is Miss Jenny’s Prince—so affectionate and so 
chivalrous in his demonstrative courtesies that 
even that mirror of chivalry, the Black Prince 
of historic fame, must be cast into the shade. 
When first presented to his present lady-love 
by her departing brother, loud wailings ensued 
toward evening in the brother's chamber, and 
there was found this young Black Prince sitting 
by an old shoe of his departed master, his nose 

| up in the air and piteous moans and cries issu- 
ing from his bereaved bosom. No food, no 
caresses could entice from the so/e remains of 
| his beloved master, and so by them he mourned 
}and wailed till ‘‘kind nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” came to his relief. 

| ‘Then, after his mistress had enthroned her- 
self in his chivalrous heart, her departure brought 


tender, melting tones with which pet children | 


and pet lap-dogs are regaled, to wit: ‘‘Sprite,” 
the young doctor’s dog; ‘‘ Nelly,” the doctor’s 
wife’s dog; *‘ Prince,” the doctor’s sister’s dog; 
‘‘Juno,” the New York lady’s dog; ‘‘ Fido,” 
the young girl's dog. At every meal most of 
these names are repeated in the pet language 
that runs thus: ‘‘ Poor itty doggie! was he 
hungry? So he was! Here, itty darling, take 
some icy creamy! He sude have some cakey, 


so he sude! 


I am not fond of dogs, and I wonder often ! 
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MAGGIE CUM DOGGIE. 


on similar agonies of grief. Stationed on her| Tableaux Vivants in our farm-house parlor, 
bed, with an old glove of hers before him, he | drawing all the visitors in the neighborhood. 
howled and moaned, would take no food, and | I was honored with a ‘‘reserved seat” in the 
was pertinaciously stationary and miserable till | front row, while two rows were behind. On 
her return. Alas! how few of us, hapless hu-| my right sat a lady holding dog Dido. On my 
mans, have friends that would thus refuse food, | left was a lady holding Nelly. Near her a lady 
howl, and wail over our old shoes till our re- | holding Sprite, while Prince and Fido wer 
turn! around generally. After attending to the per 
Young Maggie is a special favorite with our! formances very respectfully for a time, the dog 
canine squadron, and when she issues out on a! portion of the audience became restless and 
pedestrian trip to the Dome, she usually starts | seemed bent on changing their seats. Did 
off with such a retinue as this, every dog’s ear | desired to visit a lady on the back seat and 
up and every dog’s tail waving with delight. | then to return to the front, and trusting to my 
But suddenly is heard the shrill whistle of the | benevolence, concluded to make her way back 
Doctor forbidding departure, nay, ordering im- | and forth over my shoulders. This set the 
mediate attendance in his autocratic or rather | fashion, and ere long it seemed to me there was 
dogocratic dominion. Such is the awful rever- | a sort of procession back and forth somewhat in 
ence and devotion secured by whip and voice | this style. Being under bonds for good be- 
that not a dog dares disobey. Down go ears | havior I recurred to the child song of early 
and tails, and the procession moves back, leav-| days, ‘‘ Zet dogs delight,” and so I magnani 
ing poor Maggie ‘‘Slone in her glory.” |mously determined not to interrupt their de- 
My attempts to sustain my character for | light even at the expense of my best ‘‘ Sabba- 
benevolence with the dogs cost me dear on one | day” frock. 
memorable night. It was on the occasion of | I have heard of a contrivance in mechauics 


DOG-FORSAKEN MAGGIE, 
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‘*LET DOGS DELIGHT.” 


called an ‘‘ endless screw,” which turns and re- 
turns in an endless sort of unintelligible way. 
In my extremity I grew bewildered and seemed 
to myself such a sort of screw, made up of little 
black dogs turning up and down and over and 
under and every other way. I grew desperate, 
and ventured on sundry indications of distress, 
whereupon the dogs kindly retreated to their 
several mistresses, and I regained lost com- |} 
posure without any serious loss of character. 
But the dog-tracks on my ‘‘ Sabba-day”’ frock 
remain to this day! 

A genuine terrier is a perfect incarnation of 
self-complacent activity and self-satisfaction at 
his own achievements, whatever they may be. 
A huge wagon, a team of stout horses, and a 
burly mountaineer driver pass our door. Out | 
rushes Sprite, who imagines himself the chief 
protector of our domains. He barks and raves 
as if he designed to demolish and exterminate | 
horses, wagon, and driver; and, when all are 
out of sight, returns trembling in every nerve 
with self-gratulation, sinks by you on his haunch- 
es, licks his chops, and looks up with such tri- 
umphant satisfaction as if he were saying, ‘‘I’ve 
done the job—and that old chap will never ven- 
ture here again!” There is another peculi- 
arity in some of the terrier race that brings to 
memory my father’s pet—old Trip—who shall 
be introduced to illustrate. 

Poor Trip! he was the homeliest wretch that 
ever wore dog-skin—so grotesquely homely that 
one could not but pity as well as laugh. When 
our young people were boasting each of the | 
‘pure breed” of their respective favorites, the | 
youngest of all, with innocent complacency, | 
claimed that his dog was ‘‘ pure mongrel.” 
Trip was of this breed. His square cut body | 
was sustained by four thick, short legs, remind- 
ing one of a small school-bench. Some pre- 
vious owner had cut off both ears and tail; | 





which latter appendage sur- 
mounted ‘his back like a blunt 
peg, giving a peculiarly ludi- 
crous air to his demonstrations 
of joy at our arrival as he vain 
ly tried to wag his little stump 
like other dogs. His chief pe- 
culiarity was an extreme sensi 
bility to noise, especially to 
musical sounds. To amuse his 
friends, his master, when Trip 
was asleep near by, would jar 
a single string of his violin. 
Then Trip would, in his sleep, 
emit a comical sigh. A louder 
string would draw forth a grunt. 
A still louder would educe a de- 
cided groan. A louder still 
would cause a howl and set 
him on his feet, and a final 
sweep with the bow would send 
him yelping out of the room to 
the great merriment of specta- 
tors. 

Now Trip was on the carpet in 
those stormy days when the theological world 
was in bitter conflict as to how Adam’s sin had 
affected our race. Trip’s master was a leading 
heresiarch of the New School party. Near by 
was the New Schoo! chapel, and nearly facing it 
was the little Old School church, where no New 
School minister could show his face in the pul 
pit. A boarder in our family ventured into 
this Orthodox fold, and Trip concluded to ac- 
company him to judge for himself as to these 
mooted doctrines. Well known as the New 
School Doctor’s dog, a general smile appeared 
as Trip deliberately trotted up the aisle and 
stationed himself on his haunches directly in 
front of the minister, just as he commenced the 
sermon. He listened quietly a while, and hear- 
ing nothing very much amiss composed himself 
to sleep with nose on his paws. ‘Toward the 
close of the sermon the minister waxed ani- 
mated, when a deep-drawn sigh from Trip in- 
dicated that he was disturbed by such theology 
as that. <A still more animated passage drew 
forth a deep groan, and finally Trip started off 
with a moan and howl as if it was more than 
any New School dog could possibly endure. 
He trotted home head down, and knowing all 
about the effect of Adam’s sin—at least as 
much as any of them. No doubt he was more 
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than ever convinced that his master’s view of 
the case was the only right one. 

This same sensibility to noise made no little 
merriment one evening among the dogs at our 


tea-table. A dark thunder-cloud had sur- | 
rounded us with solemn gloom, and as the mut- | 
tering thunder began, the dogs showed their | 


disapproval of commencing solemnities by sup- 
pressed growls. Suddenly a sharp flash was 
followed by a tremendous discharge of aerial 
artillery. 


noses toward the bellowing cloud, they barked 
and yelped and howled till, seemingly satisfied 


that they had thoroughly done up the job, they | 


returned quite self-complacent, and apparently 


would venture here again, at least while they 
guarded the premises. 

We have grand good times in this hot weath- 
er up in these cool mountains. We walk 
through deep gorges and climb the Dome to 
watch the setting sun and gorgeous sunset 


clouds. We gaze on white thunder-caps and | 


the ever-varying cloud shadows that glide over 
the mountains. We ride to Bashbish, which 
traveled ladies say equals Switzerland in all 
but snow-clad summits. We gather strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and blueberries, that line our 
path in all directions. We rejoice over the 
farm-house abundance of milk, cream, fresh 
butter, and the nicest of bread and cakes. We 
dress as we please, and live an easy outdoor 
life. In the cool of the day we play croquet, 
and in the evening we sit on the piazzas by 
moonlight and listen to young voices and a fine 
guitar that discourse sweet music. 

But all earthly pleasures have their alloy, 
and the honest historian is obliged to chronicle 
some of these, or fail in the prime virtue of 
truthfulness. Listen, then, to some young 
maidens in the chit-chat of their chambers : 


bad! What shall we do with this tobacco 


DEFYING THUNDER. 


Whereupon Sprite and his squad- | 
ron rushed out into the yard, and setting their | 
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| smoke all over the house? Last night poor 


| Mrs. G—— was up till one o’clock —so x 


Ick 
and weary! It was sultry and hot so that 
could not shut the windows, and there was yn 
a place in the house where she could eseay, 
the fumes, for some one was smoking half th; 
night. Those young fellows ought to be 
monished.” 


ad 


“They have been,” said energetic Su 
**T spoke to the landlord, and he told them 
that smoking around the house, and especially 
in the piazzas, sent the smoke into all the win- 
dows and troubled the ladies. The youths 
were very sorry—would not do it any more: 
smoked in the grove two or three days; on 


| after another forgot ; some new ones came, ani 
perfectly confident that no thunder-cloud ever | 


now, from morning to midnight, we are per- 
fumed with tobacco in parlor, chambers, halls, 
and piazzas.” 

**It was just so at Saratoga last year,” said 
earnest Mary. ‘Mother suffers dreadfull 


| from the fumes of tobacco, and I tried to get : 


rule enforced by the landlord that the smoking 
should be confined to the gentlemen’s side of 
the piazzas. But there was no use in trying. 
The smoking was kept up night and day all 
around the house, in the halls and in the cham- 
bers, and so mother had to leave. And last 
winter, when we moved into the city on purpos« 
for her to ride daily in the horse cars, the met 
and boys would smoke at both ends outside, 
so that it poured in at doors and windows, 
and there was no stopping it. So poor mothe: 
had to give up riding or pay enormous prices 
which we could ill afford. And when we jour- 
ney the smokers in the smoking car fill hair, 


| mouth, and clothes with the vile odor, and the: 


come and sit in front of us, so we have no es 
cape but to put heads out of the window. A) 

then the conductor comes and tells us we shal 
have our brains knocked out. Something ough: 


| to be done to stop such abuses.” 
‘* Girls,” says kind-hearted Bessie, ‘‘ ’tis too | 


** Dear soul,” says jolly Julia, ‘‘ there is n 
use in trying. The men will smoke, say and 
do all you can. I have seen 
it tried thoroughly at Uncle 
Smith’s, and am convinced that 
there is no help for it, and we 
women may as well submit and 
make the best of it. Unclk 
Smith once raved and preached, 
and reasoned and entreated, till 
he drove all the young men from 
his premises. You know how 
fond aunt is of her sisters’ chil- 
dren, especially those that are 
the worst smokers. She grieved 
greatly over their departure, and 
uncle loves her so much he can 
not be comfortable to see her dis- 
turbed. So he drew in his horns 
and helped her to coax them 
back, though he knows how sens- 
itive she is to tobacco. But he 
submits in such a droll way as 
keeps me in a constant giggle.” 
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‘“‘Why,” said Bessie, ‘‘ they do not come and 
smoke in her parlor when they know how it 
troubles her, do they ee 

‘‘No, but they smoke at home till they are 
drenched, and then they smoke all the way 
coming; so that as soon as they enter the room 
it is instantly filled with putrid tobacco-smoke 
and their still more fetid breaths.” 

“Yes,” said Julia, ‘‘ their breath is the worst 
of it, and I have to contrive all manner of de- 
vices to keep out of range. When uncle sees 
iny of them coming he instantly begins his 
comic performances, slips windows down at top, 
opens doors, and if it is winter, brings the stove 
almost to white heat, meantime keeping us in 
a gale of merriment. Then when they enter 
he is so cordial, and so jolly, and so abundant in 
welcomes, that the poor fellows imagine them- 
selves special favorites. Then he is constantly 
slipping in remarks with a double sense, and 
making droll quotations that we understand 
Oh, it is 
One 
day he declared, as he saw some of them com- 
ing, that the animal, carrying such a perfume 
that even its name can not be spoken in refined 


one way and the youths another. 
better than the best comedy to hear him. 


society, Was a rose and a pink in comparison 
with the approaching company. One time 
when he called out this objectionable name my 
aunt remonstrated, ‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘1 
won't say the whole word; but I can say s and & 
with a dash between, for this is allowed in the 
best bred prints.’ So afterward he would talk 
of the ‘s a the 
youths, and in such a droll way that aunt is 
amazed and half vexed while I enjoy the fun.” 

‘* Yes,” says another, ‘‘I have some of the 
same experience at Aunt Hannah's. She is 
very sensitive to tobacco, and yet she is so fond 
of her nephews that she conceals her dislike 
of their habits. So when I am there we take 
turns, each sitting smiling and apparently de- 
lighted with our sweet-scented visitors till flesh 
begins to fail, when, making some plausible ex- 
cuse, one goes out for fresh air and the other 
takes her turn. And when they are out of 
hearing we set open doors and windows to air 
the house and have a good laugh.” 

“Fea.” 


the worst of it. 


even before unconscious 


We are almost forced to play 
hypocrite by false pretenses. The other day I 
called on kind Mrs. L Her son is just 
from the army, and ‘dear Dick’ must have and 
do every thing his heart desires. And so he 
smokes all over the house. They were sitting 
in worse than Egyptian fog. The youth had 
the grace to stop as we passed the ordinary 
compliments, holding the smoking cigar in his 
fingers. I sat smiling in my agonies till I 
thought a crisis was coming, and then rushed 
into a shut-up parlor with a sudden enthusiasm 
about apicture. It was ‘dear Dick’s favorite,’ 
and so he and mother follow and stand so close 
that the smoking cigar is under my nose. Sud- 
denly bethinking himself, dear Dick inquires 
if tobacco is disagreeable? Now if I say Yes, 


says conscientious Clara, “that is | 
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the good mother and son are convicted of bad 
manners. To say No is a falsehood; and so 
one must hunt up some subterfuge to escape 
the dilemma.” 

**I tell you how I manage in such cases,” 
says Julia. ‘*Though the dead smoke in hair 
and clothes and the still worse breath are loath- 
some, I really like the fresh perfume of a good 
cigar. So when I find myself in this dilemma, 
I say ‘I like the perfume of a good cigar,’ and 
so make my escape.” 

‘** But,” says honest Nelly, ‘‘ you practice an 
injurious deception. You make the impression 
that you are satisfied with what you detest, and 
One the 
young men are so free and easy in thus viola- 
ting the rules of good-breeding is, that they are 
deceived by such methods.” 

‘*Well,” said Clara, “I can get along tolera- 
bly with the smoking, but the chewing is per- 
fectly hideous; and I do not see how any gen- 
tleman could practice it, after journeying in 
our railroad cars—such sights of mouths, all 
stained and twisted with the cud—the con- 
strained and nauseous spitting, and the slip- 
pery puddles of saliva! And I have, many a 
time, found my dress and hose all stained be- 
fore I perceived what was under my feet. And, 
again and again, I have had a nice traveling 


what is also really wrong. reason 


dress actually spit on by some of the clownish 
fellows that frequent our dépots.« I could en- 
dure a smoker, at least till his breath became 
intolerable, but I do not understand how any 
woman could marry a man that chews.” 

‘* You seem to think, Clara, that gentlemen 
chew just like the clowns you meet in the cars. 
I assure you there is a gentlemanly way of using 
tobacco. My brother uses it some; but I do 
not suppose any one but the family know it. 
His breath is always sweet except when he has 
tobacco in his mouth.” 

‘* Well,” said Clara, “ I would encourage him 
in this decent way of doing a vulgar thing, if 
you can not persuade him, as I should try to 
do, to give it up altogether, as both an ungen- 
tlemanly and sinful practice.” 

‘*Yes,” said another, ‘‘and I believe it is 
more unhealthful than smoking.” 

**No, it is not,” said Julia; ‘‘for Uncle Smith, 
while he was fighting, and scolding, and argu- 
ing, used to read the opinions of physicians to 
us, and they say smoking, by its action on the 
brain, through the nostrils as well as through 
the lungs, is far more injurious than any other 
form of tobacco.” 

Here timid Anna, who has been searching 
her port-folio, finds a paper, and after some 
hesitation begins: 

**Oh, girls! I feel so sad and so conscience- 
smitten every time I think about this. Father 
says the young boys of our country are fast 
going to ruin by this dreadful practice, and that 
we young ladies ought to use our influence to 
save the poor fellows. Some of them our own 
brothers. He gave me this paper and told me 
to read it, as addressed by him to the young 
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men who visit us, and to get other young ladies 
to do so too. But I have not had courage to 
do any thing about it. I want to read it to you 
and see what you think we ought to do.” 

So a circle was formed, and Anna read as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Every physician knows that the agreeable 
sensations that tempt to tobacco are caused by 
nicotine, which is a rank poison, as much so as 
prussic acid or arsenic. When smoked this 
poison passes to the brain through the nostrils, 
and to the blood as it passes through the lungs. 
When chewed the nicotine passes into the blood 
through the mouth and stomach. In both 
cases the brain and whole nervous system are 
thrown into an abnormal excitement to expel 
the poison, and it is this excitement that causes 
the agreeable sensations. Nicotine is a medic- 
al agent like arsenic, mercury, and other pois- 
ons, which in disease sometimes is a remedy. 
But tobacco has no element that nourishes the 
body as do food and drink. On the contrary, 
every nerve and fibre rejects it as a mortal en- 
emy. The excitement thus caused is invaria- 
bly followed by a diminution of nervous power 
in exact proportion to the preceding stimula- 
tion. Some nerves are much more sensitive 
than others to this agent, and after repeated 
doses they become debilitated, and crave an in- 
crease of stimulation to relieve the fainting 
system. And the more is taken the more the 
aching nerves demand increasing doses. 

** Persons of certain temperaments can bear 
large and continuous portions of such poisons 
as opium, hasheesh, and tobacco apparently 
uninjured. Others speedily become victims to 
very small doses. The phlegmatic German 
can take doses that would kill the excitable 
Frenchman or American. The following ex- 
tracts from standard medical authors sustain 
these statements : 

“Dr. John C. Warren, the celebrated physi- 
cian of Boston, writes thus: 

«The lining membrane of the lungs has a wonderfully 
absorbent action, by which they suck in the air destined 
to vivify the blood. If this air is impregnated with the 
fumes of tobacco, even in a weak degree, the noxious fluic 
is entangled in the minute spongy air-cells, and has time 
to exert its influence on the blood, not in vivifying but in 
vitiating it. The blood, having imbibed the narcotic 
principle, circulates it through the whole system, and 
produces a febrile action in most individuals—especially 
those of a delicate habit.’” 


Here one listener exclaimed: ‘* Now we see 
how it is we poor women are made to suffer. 
Most of us are of delicate habit—at least we 
have the credit of it—and the more delicate 
we are the more we are injured by inhaling to- 
bacco-smoke. The Bible says, ‘We that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.’ I think those 
who use tobacco read this reversed (if read at 
all): We that are weak ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the strong, and let them please | 
themselves.” 

Anna continues thus: : 

** Dr. Richardson, a leading British medical 


| writer, in an article read to the British Medica] 


Association at Bath, said: 


‘“** Smoking unquestionably is very injurious to th¢ 
imal functions. The blood is made too fiuid, the 
secretion is arrested, and the digestion is constant}, 
ranged. On the heart the effect is very marke 
great effect of tobacco is to arrest all the functiona 
cesses on which growth and development depend. 
growing youth smoking is especially deleterious.’ " 


An. 


Here another listener remarks: ‘That js 
the reason, I suppose, that Cousin Joe 
Cousin Will both have dyspepsia and const 
headaches. They of course will not beliey 
or, if they do, it will make no difference.” 

Says another: ‘‘ Dr. B——, of the H—~— 
Asylum, told father that heart-diseases amor 
young men, especially in schools and colleges, 


were becoming more and more prevalent from 
the habit of smoking.” 

Says a third: ‘‘I wonder if Cousin Georg 
is so short and stunted from his smoking—Dr, 
Richardson says the chief effect of tobac: 
to arrest growth.” 

Says a fourth: ‘* How many of the students 
in college have sallow skins! I Suppose smok- 
ing is the cause, for this doctor says that it af- 
fects the biliary system.” 

Anna proceeds again : 

‘*Sir John Forbes (the Queen of England's 
late medical adviser) said of the following re- 
marks of Dr. Copeland, ‘Every medical man 
knows this is all true :’ 

‘**Smoking weakens the digestive and assimilating 
functions, impairs the due elaboration of the chyle an 
blood, and prevents a healthy nutrition of the several 
structures of the body. Hence results low stature, a pal- 
lid and sallow hue of the skin, unhealthy blood, ar 
ened bodily powers. Smoking generates thirst and vi 
depression, and, to remove these, stimulating liquor is 
sorted to. Thus these two debasing habits shorten the 
Kfe of the individual and injure or ruin his offspring 
Smoking tobacco weakens the nervous powers, favors a 
dreamy, imaginative, and imbecile state, produces indo 
le: ce, and sinks its votary into maudlin inactivity and 
selfish enjoyment of his vice.’” 

Here a listener remarks: ‘‘So it seems that 
smoking tends not only to make men of small 
size, but to transmit this blessing to their chil- 
dren. I think we are in a fair way to become 
a nation of pigmies.” 

‘““TIt seems too,” says another, ‘‘ that the 
mind is diminished as well as the body. I 
know two or three young fellows that were 
very bright at school that are turning out lazy, 
stupid drones, spending half their time in sleep- 
ing or smoking. Poor Cousin Will is one !” 

Anna reads again: 

‘“‘Dr. Jolly read an article on this subject 
to the French Academy at Paris, in which he 
attributes the increase of insanity in France 
and other countries to the excessive use of to- 
bacco. He says that debility of the brain and 
spinal cord is the consequence of this practice, 
and such debility leads to insanity.” 

Here another listener exclaims: ‘‘ Yes, in- 


| deed, it must be so, for Dr. B , of the 


Lunatic Asylum, told father the other day that 
he was constantly receiving cases of young men 
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led to insanity by tobacco, and that they were | 
among the most difficult cases to cure. How 
dreadful to think so many young boys are get- 
ting into this fatal practice !” 

Next Anna reads the following: 

‘*‘ Henry Ward Beecher, in one of his printed 
sermons, Says: 


‘] do not deny that there are many temperaments 
that use tobacco all their lives with little inconvenience 
to themselves (though not to others). But we are a nerv- 

is people. Every thing in our society tends to develop 
brain and nerve unduly. Among such a people smoking 
to lead to thirst and drinking. The cigar and the 
well acquainted with each other. The use of to- 
always tends to waste the nerve force and the brain 
ree, and you do not know but you are the one in five 
that will be prematurely poisoned and destroyed. Not one 
ngle element of health does it give you, and the pleasure 
you derive from its use is, in the main, illusive pleasure, 
And such is the effect of it as a poison, on many constitu- 
that the struggle to break away is next only to the 
§ le of breaking away from the cup. And it has led 
many and many a youth to the cup. On grounds of sim- 
ple common-sense I ask, is it well to spend your means to 
keep a habit that incommodes others, annoys those about 
you, will probably injure your health, and possibly injure 
your morals? The young often acquire this habit because 
they feel that it will be a distinction. No—unfortunately, 
smoking is so common that it is not a distinction. If you 
wish to have a distinction refrain from smoking. That 
will make you remarkable.’ ” 

This last extract was followed by exclamations 
—“Good!” ‘* Excellent!” ‘‘ First-rate!” ‘I 
wish all ministers would preach so!” 
rious other commendations. ‘‘ But,” says one, 
‘‘this asking ministers to stop using tobacco and 
to preach against it, the grand difficulty is that, 
when conscientious people do what is wrong, 
they contrive, somehow, to make it seem right. 
I was talking with my minister a while ago 
about it, and he says his physician advised him 
to smoke a cigar every day after dinner to aid 
weak digestion.” 


‘* Yes,” says another, ‘‘and you may be sure | 
I wonder | 


that physician is a slave to tobacco. 
if he would advise us young ladies to take a 
cigar after dinne~ daily. I am women 
have weak nerves, and suffer from indigestion 
as much as men. I should like to ask that 
doctor a few questions as to women’s smoking. 
If it is such a delightful thing and good for the 
health, why should we be denied the enjoy- 
ment? I put this question to a famous Gen- 
eral the other day. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘we want 
ladies to be neat and refined in every thing.’ 
‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘and we wish gentlemen to be 
neat and refined. Why should they become 
filthy and vulgar any more than women ?’” 

‘*No, no; they all know better,” said Julia, 
‘they know it is wrong. None of them would 
advise their young sons to use tobacco. I know 
several gentlemen who have relinquished the 
practice lest their sons should be led to imitate. 
One of the most noted physicians said to me, 
‘I gave it up for the sake of my boys.’” 

“The fact is,” said Nelly, ‘‘men who are 
sensible and conscientious and yet continue this 
guilty practice, are as truly slaves, and often 
more miserable slaves, than tlie race that many 
smokers have been fighting to deliver.” 
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Anna then says, ‘‘ The worst is yet to come, 
and yet there is some consolation in it too.” 
She reads thus: 

‘*In Boston there is an institution expressly 
designed for persons who have ruined health 
by the use of such stimulants as opium, to- 
hasheesh, and alcohol. It 
name of the ‘Washington Home,’ and is con- 
ducted by Dr. Albert Day, 887 Washington 
Street. In his last Annual Report Dr. Day 
speaks of a species of insanity frequently in- 
duced by the use of tobacco as well as alcoholic 
drinks. The name given to this kind of insanity 
is Oino-mania. 

**Dr. Carpenter, 
of Great Britain, indorses the following state- 
Dr. Hutchinson of the 
In speaking of disease caused 


bacco, bears the 


a leading medical writer 


ment from Glasgow 


Lunatic Asylum. 
by the use of stimulants, he says: 


1e worst and most common result is the chronic form 
This is by far the most incurable form 
The patient is incessantly under the most 


“ tT 
of Oino-mania. 
of the malady. 
overwhelming desire for stimulants, and is perfectly in- 
capable of self-control. While the paroxysm is on him he 
is regardless of his health, his life, and all that can mak 
He will sacrifice comfort and reputation, with- 
nsign his family to mivery 


life dear, 
stand the claims of affection, ec 


| and disgrace, and deny himself the common necessarics 
| of life to gratify this insane propensity. 


This is the fear- 
ful state portrayed [and experienced] by Charles Lamb. 
The only chance of cure or alleviation is from attention to 
the health and total ab-tinence [from the destroying stimu- 


‘‘Dr. Day, in this Report, says: 

1es and 
because he has no desire and makes no effort 
to reform. No error can be more complete. To shake off 
the shackles of thi avery is the dream by day and night 
of the unfortunate sufferer; and how to accomplish it is 
the question he eagerly asks, and for whose answer he 
intense Moet touching in- 
stances occur of heroic self-denial in persons abandoned as 
hopeless by their dearest friends, and thought to be indif- 
ferent to their own reform.’ 


istaken idea prevails that the victim be 


desire. 


‘One case is narrated in this Report of a 
man without money or friends who had heard 
of this Washington Home. Having no means 
of transportation, he walked forty miles, trav- 
eling much of the way in the night, with feeble 
health, and battling with the phantoms of de- 
lirium. He reached the Home, was cured, 
and is now a healthy, happy man.” 

During the reading of this part two of the 
listeners were in tears, and at its close one had 
rushed out of the room in an agony of weep- 
ing. <A long silence followed, and then one 
of the circle exclaimed, ‘‘ How dreadful! when 
so many of our little brothers are beginning to 
smoke !” 

‘*Yes,” said another; ‘‘and how few know 
what distress comes into families in this way. 
That is what sent poor Mary out in such dis- 





tress. Her oldest brother, whom she almost 
worshiped, I do believe was one who had this 
Oino-mania ; for he was affected exactly as the 
doctor describes. He was a noble fellow, and 
as true and honorable in his words as in all his 
ordinary actions. 3ut when he first went into 
the army he learned to smoke, and after two 
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or three years it seemed impossible for him to 
break off. He would give it up for a few 
weeks, and then it seemed as if he was as crazy 
as any maniac till he began to smoke again. 
And so it went on till he began to drink, and 
that ended his life. And now his young broth- 
er Jimmy has begun to smoke, and his mother 
and sisters have just found it out, and they are 
in dreadful state of excitement. _ And Jimmy 
says that almost all the boys at school smoke, 
and some of them are beginning to drink too, 
and their parents do not even suspect it. The 
boys think smoking and drinking is the way to 
become gentlemen, which, you know, is their 
chief aim. Oh, what will become of us if 
things go on in this way ?” 

Says Julia: ‘‘I believe a great part of habit- 
ual smokers are the victims of this dreadful 
Oino-mania. 

‘“Then,” said Nelly, ‘‘they ought to go to 
Dr. Day and be cured. In New York State 
there is, at Binghamton, an institution to cure 
inebriates, and a law has been passed by which 
an intemperate man, on complaint of his fami- 
ly, can be tried by a jury, and if proved to bea 
drunkard, he may be taken by force and con- 
fined in this institution till he is cured. Such a 
law and such institutions ought to be in every 
State, and the victims of tobacco, too, ought to | 
be shut up there till they are cured. I think 
this Oino-mania is far worse than the other kinds 
of mania, because its victims are suffered to go 
at large and tempt young men and boys into 
such dangers.” 

** Well, well,” says one, ‘if all smokers and 
chewers of tobacco were sent to hospitals there 
would be few left to keep the world mov- | 
ing.” 

** What can we do, girls?” says Clara. ‘‘ Our 
brothers, most of them, are in this dreadful | 
habit; but it does no good to talk, they only 
cither laugh at us or go off in a pet.” 


| many a charming hour. 
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“*T tell you what we can do,” said another: 
‘‘let us ask our ministers to preach as Mr 
Beecher did.” 

“T can not do that,” said a third, “for our 
rector smokes, and so does his assistant, and so 
does the bishop. No minister who smokes can 
be asked to preach against it as a vice and sin. 
And so long as our governors, judges, clergy- 
men, warriors, and most honored citizens set 
the example the young boys will follow it. | 
do not see as we can do any thing but mourn.” 

At last one of the circle exclaims, ‘‘ Let us 
ask some of the lady writers in Harper's Maga- 
zine and the Atlantic to prepare a piece that we 


| can give our brothers and friends to read.” 


This proposal met with an unanimous ap- 
proval, and this article comes as the result. 


The preceding is a true exhibition of facts with 


| only a change of names, place, and time in cer 


tain portions. 

Having introduced some of the darker shades 
in our sojourn at Mount Washington a few of 
the lighter will form our finis. 

At first all the gentlemen around us were 
smokers. But ere long two arrived whose fair 
complexion, pure breath, and fine voices showed 
that tobacco had never debased either mind or 
manhood. 
touched and mingled with a cultivated, manly 
voice. The other and his wife were well- 
Among our young 
ladies were unusually sweet-toned, cultivated 


Ere long a youth came from college 


By one a fine guitar was deftly 


trained amateur singers. 


V oices. 


| who, to please his mother, had resisted all the 


tobacco temptations which few there do resist, 
and he also added another to our choir. So by 
the soft moonlight, in cool piazzas, we passed 
To complete our en- 
joyment some of the dogs and all the smokers 
went off together in a style which we all hope 
is emblematic of our future at Mount Washing- 
ton and all over our land. 
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S well as if it were yesterday I can recall 
that summer evening. I had just brought 

the clothes from the grass-plot, and was 
sprinkling and folding them for the next day’s 
The flickering blaze of a little wood- 

fire, occupying but astithe of the immense old- 
ishioned fire-place, lighted up with cheerful 
gleams a spacious, orderly New England kitch- 

1. It was in the days when those who had 

oking-stoves reserved them for winter use, dis- 
reetly considering that, when a fire was re- 
juired only a part of the day, and even then at 

veral different times, thrift and comfort were 
both on the side of the fire-place. 

We were expecting Uncle Holcroft to spend 
the night with us. It was then a ride of two 
long days from Boston; he would not come till 
late, and the kettle, suspended from the crane, 
was kept boiling that we might get his tea ready 

ta moment’s notice. Mother was in the sitting- 
room with Aunt Brewer, whose husband was 
e to the far-away Ohio country, and whose 
e girl was asleep up stairs. Rose and Alice, 
my two sisters, were asleep also. They had 
tried hard to keep awake for Uncle Holeroft; but 
after school they went down the lane for swamp 
pinks and young checkerberry leaves, and came 
back so tired that they were easily persuaded to 
eat their bread and milk and go to bed. 

It was a pleasant night, though starless, and 
windows and doors were wide open. Just as I 
had finished my work a great dor-beetle came 
whirring in against the flame of my candle and 
extinguished it. Then I sat down on the door- 
step and watched*the little fiery streaks fraced 
by the fire-flies on the inky black air. Now 
ind then there was a rustling in the maple near 
the door, or a faint chirp, as if a bird were try- 
ng to sing inhissleep. I heard the shrill, con- 
tinuous sound of myriads of crickets in the mead- 
ow, the fall of water at the mill-dam in the Ash- 
uelot, half a mile away, the piping of frogs in the 
swamp, and, nearest of all but least distinct of 
all, the voices of mother and Aunt Brewer chat- 
ting in the sitting-room. From the garden came 
the spicy odor of the pinks, which were now a 
mass of blossom each side of the long walk. I 
never recognize that odor without a glamour 
coming over me, without fancying for a moment 
that I sit on the kitchen door-step, and hear the 
home-voices and the pleasant sounds of the sum- 
mer night. 

Presently some one came in at the back gate. 
{ knew the step, and rose to make way for Polly 
Watts, the tailoress. 

* All alone in the dark!” said Polly; ‘and 
vhere’s Mary Deeth ?” 

I said she had gone to Swanzey to see her sis- 


ming. 


on 
} 
itth 


er 


‘** And what's the fire burning for ?” 
I told her. 
“Well,” rejoined she, ‘‘ I don’t one mite be- 


grudge him his ride such a night as this. It’s 


pitch dark: all I could do to find the gate. | 


Where's your mother? Mrs. Wilson is expect- 
ing company from down below next week, and 
she wants me to stay and help her turn a car- 
pet to-morrow, and I thought maybe your mo- 
ther ’d let me off.” 

I told her she would find mother in the sitting- 
room, and I followed for Polly 
ways knew every thing that happened in the vil- 


there; al- 
and was not chary of her knowledge 

She would not sit down, but stood leaning 

over the back of a chair, like old Mr. Wells in 

She was tall and thin, and 

the one that 


She was 


a prayer-meeting. 
abhorred long dresses ; she wore 
evening was even shorter than usual. 
never particular in the arrangement of drapery, 
and he poi f her shawl hung o her 
and now the point of her shawl hung over het 
elbow. a kind of bonnet called a 


‘*calash,” made in the shape of a chaise-top 


She wore 
brown in color, some of the rattans broken, and 
with the angles thus made it was a fantastic 
head-piece. Her eyes were black and keen, 
and never hidden by the large, round spectacles 
which seemed always on the point of slipping 
from her nose. Polly was repairer-general to 
all the old coats, jackets, trowsers, and carpets 
in town. Also she cut all the children’s hair. 
She usually spent the night where she had been 
working during the day, and whenever she 
changed quarters carried with her goose and 
shears. Her ordinary remuneration was a quar- 
ter of a dollar for a day’s labor; but as she was 
of an observing turn, and conscientious too, it 
often happened that she made a deduction of 
five or eight cents from her regular price, alleging 
that, as she had not worked steadily, she pre- 
ferred not to receive full pay. She also made it 
a point never to break an engagement; and, 
moreover, I think she would have disobliged 
any one else rather than mother, for she had 
once been nursed through a severe illness at our 
house, and had ever after felt at liberty to seek 
a home there whenever Saturday night found 
her where she doubted her acceptableness as a 
Sunday guest. 

“T didn’t bring my goose,” said Polly, “ for 
I told Mrs. Wilson if you'd give way to any body 
you'd give way toher. She asked me if I wa’n't 
afraid to go round alone so; ‘No,’ says I, ‘if 
any one carries me off in the night, they'll be 
glad to bring me back inthe morning. Isha’: 
meet any body that looks worse than myself, 
saysI. What shall I say to Mrs, Wilson ?” 

**That it will be just as convenient if you 
come here next week,” motheranswered. ‘ How 
is old Mr. Miller getting along ?” 

‘*Tt beats all how he does hang on,” said 
Polly; ‘‘he brightened up this morning and had 
a talk with the minister. I hope Mr. Barnet 
wasn’t mealy-mouthed. Deacon Wilder was in 
to see him last week, and he said if he knew he 
shouldn’t get well he didn’t know but he’d give 
a hundred dollars to the missionaries. .The 
Deacon told him he’d better do it, whether or 
no. But he said if he got well he should want 
to fence in his three-acre lot, and should find a 
use for all he’d got, and more too.” 
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** Which doctor has he?” | 

‘*He wouldn’t send for any. He said he 
never had run up a doctor's bill, and never would. 
But last week the old lady got frightened about 
him; so she came over to Dr. Adams and told 
him how set her husband was, and asked the 
Doctor to come over in a friendly way without 
making any charge; and so he did. Perhaps 
if I had ten or fifteen thousand dollars I should 
stick tight to it, just like old Mr. Miller. But 
there’s a flash of lightning. There'll be a 
thunder-shower. I must hurry along. Good- 
night.” 

And presently Aunt Brewer said good-night, 
too, and went up stairs to her little Katy. Ina 
few minutes father came. 

‘** Your uncle will not be here till Wednesday 
night,” said father. ‘* Mr. Haskell met him in | 
Boston, and brought word that he would be de- 
tained.” 

I went into the kitchen to take care of the fire. 
When I came back father gave me a letter. 

** And I came near forgetting it altogether,” 
said he. ‘*It is from Hanover ; from your sis- 
ter Graham, I think,” turning to mother. 

I have the letter still. The ink is faded, the 
paper discolored and broken in the folds, but it | 
is still legible, and it reads thus: } 

** Dear Niece,—I expect the pleasure of a visit from my 
cousin, Miss Louisa Rhodes, daughter of Captain Timothy 
Rhodes, of Salem. Your father willremember him. Miss 
Rhodes will spend a few weeks here, and I shall be very 
happy if you will visit us at the same time. I think it 
will be pleasant for you both, particularly as our Com- 
mencement is near at hand, and there is usually 2 good 
deal of company in town atthattime. I hope you will not 
disappoint us, and the sooner you may favor us with your 
company the better we shall like it. Ifyou should come 
in the stage it would bring you directly to our door. Your 
uncle joins me in Pove to your father and mother, yourself 
and the children. Your affectionate aunt, 

‘JANET GRAHAM.” } 


. 4 é } 
I read the letter and then offered it to mother ; 


and she told me to read it aloud. | 

A little silence ensued, and then father said, | 
‘* Well, what about it?”—and mother said we 
had better consider before deciding, and that it | 
was past bedtime now. But I felt sure from | 
the tone of her voice that she was disposed to | 
think favorably of the project. So we all said 
yood-night and went to our beds. 

Going to Hanover for Commencement week 
was a great event in those days. I had often 
heard the Sumner girls, the Whitneys, and the | 
Bells talk it over. The Sumners came down | 
from Claremont every year to visit at our house, | 
and then mother always gave a little party for 
them; which I, of course, enjoyed as much as 
any one. But when they were invited in return, | 
I did not share in the invitation. In fact, I had 
never in my life been asked to a “ grown-up | 
party” when Aunt Graham’s letter came. 

I could hardly believe it all true; and was 
sorry, after [had put out my light, that I did not 
give the letter another reading. My regret did 
not keep me awake though, for I fell asleep in 
the midst of it, and never awoke again till broad 
daylight. 


| 


When I went down stairs breakfast was al- 
most ready. Mary Deeth had started from 
Swanzey at four o’clock in the morning, and afte; 
a walk of three miles had gone zealously to iron- 
ing. She frequently took this walk for the 
pleasure of spending the evening with her sister 
in Swanzey. 

Mother and Aunt Brewer had already been 
discussing the proposed visit. Aunt Brewe: 
approved it emphatically. 

“* She is just the right age to be improved by 
it now,” said she. ‘* She will see more peopl 
there in the course of a fortnight than she would 
in two years here. It happens so fortunately, too, 
that she can ride up to Claremont with her Un- 
cle Holcroft. Probably one of the boys would 
take her up to Hanover.” 

Mother said that if I went—and I was sure 
she would not say even so much unless sg] 
meant me to go—it was very well I had a new 


bonnet this summer. 


The truth is, that ever since I could remember 
we had been obliged to consider what was pos- 
sible rather than what was pretty and becom- 
ing. Things were mending a little now, or it 
would have been heartless of me to think of going 
at all. 

“] think I must buy her a new white gown,” 
said mother. ‘She has outgrown hers so 
much that I scarcely thought it would do at 
home. Her other gowns will do very well with 
the skirts let down.” 

“T have thought about that,” said Aunt 
Brewer. ‘‘I haven't worn my dotted Swiss for 
two years, and it is a pity it should lie by so 
long. There is plenty of it, and a piece over 
for a cape. Margaret shall®have it, and I'l] 
make it myself. Ill make the cape the new 
shape, which Mrs. Bowditch sent me from Bos- 
ton; and you shall give her some of your best 
thread lace to trim it.” 

I confess I thought myself this was going on 
pretty fast. Mother’s lace was her treasure; 
relics of the time before I was born, when mon- 
ey was plentier than of late. But she looked 
pleased, and went up stairs, soon returning with 
a square pasteboard box, which I knew contain- 
ed her precious possessions. 

Just then Mary Deeth brought in the break- 
fast, and father came from the garden, Rose 
and Alice following, as usual. 

To this day I remember just how that break- 
fast-table looked; the very pattern of the table- 
cloth, so white and smooth; the figures on the 
old-fashioned blue and white china; the shin- 
ing steel knives and forks ; the tall china coffee- 
pot, and the little, round, black tea-pot for 
mother, who eschewed coffee ; and Ican see m) 
mother’s pale, patient face, already, like my 
father’s, beginning to look older than it used : 
Aunt Brewer's, with the loveliness of youth still 
on it; little Katy Brewer, who wore her absent 
father’s blue eyes and fair hair, instead of her 
mother’s, so brown and soft; and my two sis- 
ters, Rose and Alice, with their bright, chang- 


’ 


| ing faces; I can see the look of swift surprise a 








the news that Sister Margaret was going away, 
to be gone perhaps three or four weeks. 

For it was settled, there and then, that I 
should go. Father said he knew of no way in 
which ten or even twenty dollars could be better 
spent. 

After breakfast father went to the office, and 
the children into the garden, till school-time ; 
and Aunt Brewer proposing that the work of 
arranging my wardrobe should be done in her 
chamber, where we should be more secure from 
interruption, we went up there, precious box 
and all. 

But what lovely laces! 
how delicate and pretty they were. 
never been worn in my day. 

Aunt Brewer brought forward the dotted 
Swiss; and indeed it was a beauty; fine and 
sheer, and spotted all over with tiny snowy 


I did not before know 
They had 


flakes. 

I believe mother did wince a little at first 
at Aunt Brewer’s choice of laces. 

‘‘My dear,” said she, ‘‘that piece cost I 
don’t know how many dollars a yard; three or 
four, Iam sure. Isn't it a pity to use it for 
that child? Will she not need it more when 
she is older ?” 

‘‘That child,” replied Aunt Brewer, ‘‘is al- 
most seventeen years old. She is going among 
the best people in the country. When will she 
or any one need it more than now? Besides, 
she knows enough, and will be careful enough, 
I vouch for her, to use it as she ought. I will 
sew it on myself, so that the edge shall not be 
frayed in the least.” 

‘Isn’t there one 
which mother does 
asked. 

‘‘No, dear,” mother answered. ‘‘It is only 
for you girls that I keep it. There is more left 
for Rose and Alice, when they need it. I give 
that to you, dear.” 

‘And this other,” aunt went on coolly, ‘‘is 
cut already. I must have this for the neck and 
sleeves.” 

Mother smiled; I saw she was quite willing. 

How busily we worked that day! Once or 
twice some one came to see mother, and she 
herself went down the lane to Mrs. Crandall’s, 
to carry some chicken-broth and see how the 
sick girl was—the poor sick girl, dying of con- 
sumption. I remember it struck me with a 
pang that the next dress made for Lucy Cran- 
dall would be a shroud. Perhaps I needed to 
be sobered by such a thought, for I was a good 
deal excited with the splendor of the visions 
that followed one another through my mind. 

Before night the dress was completed, and when 
I saw it again the next morning it was hanging 
on the clothes-frame, without spot or blemish. 

After breakfast aunt took me up street to 
Miss Dodge’s milliner’s shop. There she made 
me try on bonnet after bonnet. At last she 
fixed upon one of white chip, low-crowned and 
wide-rimmed, of the style called in those days 
“Gipsy,” with no trimming but a wreath of 


that will do just as weli 


not value so much?” I 
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delicate white flowers, and the ribbon which, pass- 
ing over the crown, tied the hat close to the face. 
This she ordered sent home, and next we went 
to Mr. Haskell’s store. 

Mr. Haskell, who was the very pink of cour- 
tesy, unfolded his goods, piece after piece, turn- 
ing them in every possible light, and holding 
them up-against himself, that we might jug@pe 
of the effect ; telling us that Mrs. Captain Dorr 
particularly admired this, and Miss Barton that, 
and Mrs. Tewkesbury thought the other charm- 
ing, till I, who was no veteran in shopping, 
grew completely bewildered. Aunt Brewer 
chose a silk which, as she said, was both hand- 
some and good, and we came away. 

Miss Shurtliff, the mantua-maker, promised 
the dress for the next day at noon—a promise 
which she punctually fulfilled. Aunt Brewer 
called me into her room to see it and to try it 
on. How pretty it was! How lovely and soft 
the shining silken folds! It fitted perfectly, too, 
and made me look so tall that I hardly knew 
myself in the glass. And when Aunt Brewer 
had made me put on, first the new hat, and next 
a white lace cape which she had sat up the 
night before to finish, the metamorphosis was 
complete. ; 

** Now let us go down to your mother,” said 
Aunt Brewer. 

Father and mother were in the sitting-room 
They actually did not know me for a moment, 
as I stood near the door. Mother started and 
exclaimed, and father said to her: ‘** My dear, 
her face is exactly like yours twenty years ago.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Brewer, 
like my presents to Margaret? I 
will think the bonnet a superfluity, but I don’t. 
I only want you to like it for her.” 

‘“*I do like it extremely,” said mother ; ‘*‘1 
then—” 

‘* Ah, but then!” exclaimed Aunt Brewer, 
‘*who taught my Katy to read and spell 
little angel?” and she caught up the chil 


‘Show do you 


know J dt 


ut 


i 


ike a 
, and, 
kissing her, bade her spell ‘* Father,” which she 
did in the prettiest way imaginable. 

** And besides,” aunt continued, ‘‘ there is no 


] 
a 


end to my obligations to Margaret. Why, I 
can go whenever and wherever I like, and feel 
perfectly sure that Katy is as well cared for as 
if I had her in my arms. Oh, you must not 
gainsay me the pleasure of proving that I value 
kindness.” 

‘*T don't,” said mother; ‘‘only no one ever 
yet found you without a reason for doing the 
kindest thing possible.” 

Here is another of the pictures in my gallery : 
The afternoon sun shone aslant and quivering 
in at the west windows, through the white lilac- 
trees, whose foliage rendered it needless closing 
the blinds, and made golden plashes on the green 
carpet. The south windows were open, and 
looked out on the pleasant garden. Mother 
was on the chintz-covered sofa, her sewing in 
her hand, looking up to Aunt Brewer with a 
pleased look on her sweet, pale face. Father 
sat with his hand on his open book, his face 
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turned toward us, a ray of sunshine across his 
gray hair. Aunt Brewer was half standing half 
sitting on the window-seat, her arm encircling 
the little one, her dark eyes shining, and her 
beautiful face flushed with the pleasure of a kind 
deed 

The latch of the front gate clicked, and I ran 
upestairs to lay aside my finery. 

It was only Miss Dexter come to bring home 
a book which Aunt Brewer had Jent her. Aunt 
had a brother who kept a book-store in Boston, 
and who very often sent her a present of a new 
book. This, I remember, was called ‘‘'The An- 
tiquary,” and it was so interesting that I had 
sat up all one night to read it. 

Miss Dexter was one of our best friends, and 
I had meant to run over at dusk and tell her of 
the great good fortune that had happened to me. 
She had visited Hanover once herself, and could 
tell me many things that it was pleasant to know 
beforehand. Rose and Alice were just coming 
up the walk with their skipping-ropes, and very 
willingly went over to tell Mrs. Dexter that we 
had persuaded her daughter to stay till after tea. 
I went into the kitchen to tell Mary Deeth, who 
set directly about making wheat “slap-jacks,” 
for she knew that these, with raspberry jam, 
were Miss Dexter’s favorite dish. 

After tea we walked in the garden and fa- 
ther filled a basket with vegetables, to go over 
to Mrs. Dexter; for that lady had found it so 
troublesome trying to have a garden of her own 
that this year she had let out her land at the 
halves, and unluckily it was worse than ever. 
However, she was not obliged to go without, for 
any neighbor would have scorned to be niggard- 
ly in respect to the products of his garden. 

Father went up street after tea, and when he 
came back he brought me a box containing a 
little breast-pin, in the shape of a cross, all made 
of pearls and gold. I had often wished for a 
breast-pin, but I never expected father to buy 
me one so costly and beautiful as that. 

Uncle Holcroft came just at dark. He seemed 
glad that I was going with him, and promised 
to see that I went safely to Hanover. He said 
it was quite likely that Cousin Helen Holcroft 
would go there too. 

In the morning I was early astir. 
was 
that 
the 


The sky 


clear, only for those long, narrow clouds 


dissolve away with the sunshine. Already 
tops of West Mountain glowed purple, 


though to us the sun was still hidden behind | 


Beech-Hill. Mother heard me, and called me 
into her room to give me some parting counsel, 
which it is certain that I needed. 

We had an early breakfast, and then the chaise 


was brought up to the door and my trunk was | 


fastened on behind; the precious bandbox, en- 
cased in a protecting cover, above it. Mother 
and Aunt Brewer gave me a loving good-by ; fa- 


ther said, ‘‘God bless you, my child!” the chil- | 
dren clung to me and kissed me, and I kissed | 


every one and sprang into the chaise. 
But the very beginning of our journey came 
near proving disastrous. Just as we were call- 


| over. 





ing back good-bys to: those which Rose and Ali 
were shouting after vs from the great gate which 
they had gone out to close, a tall figure, wit! 
flying drapery, came rushing across the street 
calling out, ‘Stop! stop!” Uncele’s pony, be- 
ing young and a stranger, did not recogniz 
Polly Watts, but reared and plunged and final], 
stood still, quivering all over. Polly went be- 
hind the chaise and tossed, through the opening 
left by the raised curtain, a letter to her nephew 
in Walpole, which, as she said, we could carry 
as well as not, thereby saving her the expens: 
of postage. Then, bearing with us her good 
wishes, we took a fresh start. 

Whoever may have had the good fortune to 
go up the valley of the Connecticut will bear m 
witness that along the whole route, past green 
meadow lands, and greener clover fields, n 
between way-side elms, now along open coun- 
try, now through miles of woods, up hill and 
down, Walpole, Bellows Falls, Charlestown, i 
fs all a succession of charming pictures. It 
is now greatly changed, but it is not the less 
beautiful. 

In Charlestown we stopped for dinner; and 
as the travel which then passed through the coun- 
try was in slight proportion to what it is at pres- 
ent, it is not remarkable that ourselves and on 
other were all the guests who sat down at the 
dinner-table. This third person was a small 
man, with sharp eyes and unprepossessing of as- 
pect. I thought him disagreeably inquisitive, 
for he seemed bent on eliciting from Uncle Hol- 
croft every possible item of intelligence. He 
even followed us to the door, and glancing back 
as we drove away I saw him seating himself o1 
a bench, apparently with a view to seeing thi 
last of us. 

We reached Claremont at dusk. To my great 
joy Cousin Helen decided that night on going 
with me to Hanover, not to visit at Unck 
Graham’s, but at a friend’s in Norwich, whic! 
she said was so near that we could meet almost 
daily. 

On Monday Helen’s brother took us to Han- 
The afternoon sun was making long 
shadows as we came intothe town. Helen point- 
ed out to me the college buildings, the churches, 
the professors’ houses, and, finally, Uncle Gra- 
ham’s. It was a white house, with a good deal 
of foliage about it, standing high, and with a 
long bricked walk from the gate to the door. 

A gentleman was going up the walk as we 
drove to the gate. Hearing us, he turned and 
retraced his steps. 

“Tt is your Uncle Graham,” said Helen. 
‘* Good-evening, Dr. Graham, we have brought 
you a guest.” 

‘*What, Margaret? have you brought Mar- 
garet ?” and as he caught sight of me, ‘‘ My dear 
child, I am glad to see you!” 

His greeting was spoken with a cordiality 
which won me at once. He would have per- 
suaded Helen also to come in; but that would 
disappoint her friend, so my things were taken 
off the chaise, and uncle led me into the house. 
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Aunt Graham received me very kindly. She 

was a tall, stately lady of middle age, and hand- 

‘ly dressed in a dark, shining silk. I could 

member to have seen her before, though 

sh 1 she recollected me perfectly. She led 
me up stairs to a large, pleasant room. 

** Don’t stop to open your trunk and change 

** Our tea is all 

here 

Just bathe your face 


ress, my dear,” said she. 

y; we were waiting for the Doctor. 

10 One you need mind. 
and smooth your hair, you will do nicely 

I obeyed directions while Aunt Graham wait- 


xd for me, telling me the while of a letter she 


€ 
had that day received from my father, written 
the morning on which I left; and asking ques- 


s about every one at home. 

Then she took me down intoa brightly-lighted 
parlor where were Uncle Graham, a young lady, 
and I remember that 
the ceremony of introduction to strangers, quite 
e elaborate and particular than at the pres- 
ent day, somewhat intimidated me, but the stir 
of going out to tea gave me an opportunity of 
summoning my self-possession. I had heard of 
Miss Rhodes, that she was an uncommonly fash- 
ionable and accomplished young person, and I 
secretly felt a little dread of her; but her affa- 
bility set me at ease directly From the con- 

ersation at table I learned that both the young 
gentlemen, Mr. Chantry and Mr. Fosbrooke, had 
been in France, and I afterward learned that 
they had traveled together through various coun- 


two young gentlemen. 


mot 


tries in Europe, and were looked upon as quite 
accomplished and intelligent. They were dif- 
ferent as possible in person and manners, yet 
each handsome and well-bred. Mr. Chantry I 
thonght more distinguished-looking; he was 
taller, and his face wore an habitually grave 
expression, which at times gave place to a smile 
of rare Mr. Fosbrooke was slight in 
figure, and quite pale, with jet-black hair and 
eyes. He was a profuse talker, full of persi- 
flage; and through his polished courtesy was 
perceptible a vein of condescension which some- 
times assumed the guise of mocking deference 
and was then a little annoying 

When we went back into the parlor Uncle 
Graham took me beside him on a sofa, and I an- 
swered him no end to questions about our towns- 
folk, whom he seemed to remember as if he had 
left them but yesterday. And he, in return, 
told me of incidents which happened in his 
younger days; in particular of Dr. D., now a 
staid medical practitioner, held in respect of all 
men, but in his youth little better than one of 
the thoughtless. He had been sent to Fitzwill- 
iam to pass a brief rustication under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Mr. Seaton; and the propri- 
ety of imitating the excellent traits of that wor- 
thy person having been somewhat pointedly en- 
forced upon him, D.’s first measure was to pro- 
cure and indue a suit of clothing which was a 
fac-simile of that ordinarily worn by the parson ; 
shovel hat, braided cue, small-clothes, knee- 
buckles, shoe-buckles, and all; nay, he carried 
his zeal so far as to don a pair of huge specta- 


beauty. 


that when he walked abroad in F., 
emphasizing his steps with a substantial cane, 
at a little distance it difficult to decide 
whether it was pupil or minister who was taking 
the air 
was not careful to bring himself into juxtapo- 
One Saturday after- 


cles: so 


was 
Of course, while thus accoutred, D. 
sition with his reverence. 
however, brought about a fatal contre- 


Parson Seaton had at a late hour laid 
to Jaffrey, 


noon, 
temps. 
aside his intention of an evening ride 
to exchange pulpits on the morrow with a brother 
clergyman. 
into the street, about to refresh himself wit! 

walk, he squarely encountered his double. The 
latter, trusting somewhat in his disguise—more 
in the approaching dusk, hoped to escape recog- 


Coming from his own door-steps 


nition, and with a suave wave of the hand, even 
in this his desperate estate, mischievously bor- 
rowed from his prototype, was passing on. But 
the reverend eyes were too keen. The result 
was that the suit, obtained at no inconsiderable 
outlay of skill and pocket-money, was subjected 
to confiscation, and young D. thenceforth ap- 
peared in his own ordinary garb. Moreover, 
what is more to the he thereafter 
seemed to have turned over a new leaf. His 
escapades grew traditional, and himself in favor 
with all men. 

While Uncle Graham had been recounting 
this story to me, and not to me only, but also 
to Mr. Chantry, who had approached us, Aunt 
Graham had been persuading Miss Rhodes to 
favor us with some music. To play on the 
piano-forte was an accomplishment much more 
rare then than now. But then, as now, a young 
lady waited to be twice asked before she con- 
ferred on others the pleasure of listening to such 
music as was in her power, and Miss Rhodes 
was no exception to the rule. So, after duly 
uttering 


surpose, 
purty 


“Her pretty oath, by yea and nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not play,” 

she took her seat at the instrument, marshaled 
thither by Mr. Fosbrooke, who remained beside 
her to turn over the pages of her music-book. 

Miss Rhodes looked very brilliant, sitting 
there in her handsome green-silk dress, her 
white shoulders covered with a pretty blonde 
lace cape, around her neck a gold chain, and a 
watch at her side. Her hair, which was of a 
soft brown color, just tinged with red, was braid- 
ed and brought around the forehead in a way 
much worn at that time, and to her face very 
becoming. Then her hands, sparkling with 
rings, and flitting so easily over the keys, were 
well-shaped, and scarcely less white than the 
ivory itself. 

She played a variety of pieces, some of which 
I had heard before, but an entirely new one was 
a long, difficult composition, called the Battle 
of Prague, into which was introduced as much 
as possible of the pomp and circumstance of war, 
from the stately martial strains which inflame 
the courage of the soldier to the booming of 
guns, the clashing of weapons, and even the 
shrieks ,of the wounded and dying.- At least 
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that is what Miss Rhodes afterward explained! ‘But the cooking,” said she, ‘‘I’m sure J 
tome. I distinctly recollect that Mr. Fosbrooke, | should detest that.” 
who was at that moment reaching forward to|  “ Why that,” said I, ‘‘is what I like best of 
turn a leaf, gave a perceptible little jump at one | all; for it is agreeable to think you can give 
of the bangs of the cannon. I was obliged to your friends pleasure, even if it be in a thing so 
raise my handkerchief to my lips, for if I ever | unimportant as bread and butter.” 
in my life beheld fun leap from the eyes of ahu-| ‘‘ But I do not regard such things as unim- 
man being I then saw that exhibition from those | portant,” said AuntGraham. “Ido not by any 
of Mr. Chantry. Mr. Fosbrooke sent a sharp| means think lightly of accomplishments ; but 
glance over our way, but Iam sure hesaw nothing. | they are, after all, only the mint, anise, and cum- 
The young gentlemen left together about nine | in, compared with the weightier matters of the 
o'clock; and Aunt Graham saying that she| law, some of which are surely comprehended in 
liked her girls to go to bed early, we soon said | ordering one’s house aright. Things are very 
good-night and went up stairs. | different now from what they were when I was 
While we were brushing our hair Miss Rhodes | young.” 
told me that Mr. Chantry was a ward of Uncle ** But you know,” said Miss Rhodes, ‘that 
Graham, and was always at home in the house ; | a young lady has now to learn so many different 
that Mr. Fosbrooke’s father was a Virginian, | things; more than when you were a girl.” 
and had married a French lady who died while ‘** Yes, dear,” said Aunt Graham, ‘I do know 
her only child, this Mr. Fosbrooke, was only| it. But a young lady expects now as much as 
two or three years old. He inherited all his/ then to be married and to keep house ; you need 
mother’s large estate, which was mostly in one} not blush so, girls; you know that it is true; 
of the West India Islands, and would some day | and since it is true, would it not be wise to in- 
go there to live. He too had the freedom of | sure the possibility of making one’s house a 
the house because of an old friendship between | pleasant and comfortable home? And nothing 
his father and Uncle Graham. She had learned | is more likely to promote the comfort of a home 
this, she said, from Aunt Graham. From this, | than knowing how every kind of housework can 
I scarcely know how, she diverged into dress, | be best done.” 
and was describing to me a new fashion for waist *T should dearly love to know how to play 
and sleeves, which was the prettiest she had ever | on the piano like Miss Rhodes,” I said. 
seen; and though I tried hard to avoid the im- ** And I should dearly love to know how to 
politeness of falling asleep while she was talking | do all those nice things which you can do,” said 
to me, my efforts were futile. I certainly lost | she, good-naturedly.” 
a part of the description. * Yes,” Uncle Graham said, ‘* you should beth 
A bell awoke us in the morning. While we! of you know and practice the whole duty of wo- 
were dressing I learned from Miss Rhodes that} man. And now,” added he, ‘‘I have a ride of 
in about two weeks the Commencement Ball | five miles before me this pleasant morning ; 
would take place. This, she said, would be a| whom can I have for company ?” 
grand affair, since every body of any note who | Miss Rhodes said she wanted to finish her new 
lived in the vicinity would make a point of being | crape vandyke. I was very glad to go. Aunt 
present. She had been here twice before on| charged me to see that Uncle came back in time 
such an occasion, and enjoyed it extremely. for dinner. 
When we went down Uncle Graham was in It was a charming ride, over the dewy hills 
the breakfast-room. and through miles of dark shady woods. Uncle 
‘¢ Prompt to time, girls!” said Aunt Graham, | asked particularly about father, and I told him 
whom we saw through the open door arranging | of the money which had been lost through Mr. 
her collar at a glass in her own room. ‘* That Harvey ; of father’s being himself obliged to pay 
is the kind of guests I like. You deserve praise. | it all to the bank; but now all that was set- 
Are you always so early a riser, Margaret ?” tled, and we were getting along very well; this 
I said it was not very praiseworthy of me if | year father had put a new fence around the gar- 
I were, since there was always so much to be | den and front-yard and had the blinds painted, 
done at home, particularly since mother was not which improved the looks of every thing. There 
well enough to do much work. | seemed to be nothing which Uncle did not care 
So then uncle made me tell him every thing | to hear about, from the household downward. 
that I was used to do at home; such as skim-| So I told him of all; of Mrs. Marsh; the horn- 
ming the cream and churning, sweeping and | less cow, which gave such creamy milk; of the 
dusting, waxing the furniture, preparing the veg- | children’s poultry-yard, which kept us in eggs 
etables for dinner, and making bread and cake, | and chickens the whole year round ; and of Wel- 
pies and puddings. | lington, the horse, which father would not sell, 
Miss Rhodes exclaimed that it must be perfect- | just because he was too old to be of service to 
ly awful; that she should be miserable to spend | any one, and he had been so faithful a servant 
her life so. that it would be a sin if he were not allowed to 
No, I told her; there was nothing hard in| end his days in peace. 
what I had to do; that it was really pleasant, ‘‘My dear,” said Uncle, ‘‘I wish your father 








| 

when you were accustomed to it, to try how! had come to me when he was in trouble. I 
Y ° . ° | ° 

skillfully and quickly you could accomplish it. | should have been glad to help him.” 
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I told him that we had never had to do with- 
out things which we needed; only some things 
which it would have been pleasant to have. 
Mother said that good had come of it; that we 
had learned self-denial and thoughtfulness for 
each other; that, as to the new books, which 
we missed most of all, it was perhaps no matter, 
for we read the old ones over and over; and 
finally, that mother said she hoped we had learn- 
ed to trust more in God. 

‘* Margaret,” said Uncle, ‘‘ did your. mother 
ever tell you that she once saved me from being 
a very bad boy ?” 

‘“No, Sir,” I replied. 

‘‘ Well, ask her about it when you go home. 
And now, dear, tell! me how much money you 
have brought with you.” 

I told him, and that it was plenty; father 
had offered me more, but I did not need it. 

** Don’t you know that people can not always 
have their own way ?” said he, smiling, and then 
he produced a little roll, and told me there was 
my pocket-money ; that I was to spend it just 
as I pleased, and, if there were not enough, to 
come for more. 

‘*Do you really mean, Uncle,” said I, when 
I had tried to thank him, ‘‘ that I may use it ex- 
actly as I like?” 

‘*T mean that you are to do with it precisely, 
in every respect, as you please, dear,” he an- 
swered. 

Some very pleasant visions flitted before me. 
Mother had once or twice said that she should 
like a new parlor carpet, and then she could 
take the old one for the west chamber; and only 
last week she said it would save trouble if there 
another bureau to hold the children’s 
clothes. I knew very well why the carpet and 
bureau were not forthcoming, and it was pleas- 
ant to know that this little package in my hand 
would help toward such things. 

** What is your best gown, Margaret ?” 
Uncle. 

I told him about Aunt Brewer's presents 3 and 
he seemed really pleased, and said Aunt Brewer 
was every inch a lady. 

When we came home I was glad to find Miss 
Rhodes dressed and just going down stairs. I 
wanted to be alone a minute. I just turned 
the key in the door and knelt down and said a 
thanksgiving. For you see those little gold 
pieces were not merely round bits of stamped 
metal, but carpet, bureau, a gown or a shawl 
for mother, a surtout for father, a bonnet and 
frock apiece for Rose and Alice—oh! no end of 
treasures. 

After I was dressed I waited a few minutes 
for the redness to go away from my eyes, and 
then I went down stairs. 

Messrs. Chantry and Fosbrooke came to din- 
ner that day, as, indeed, they usually did. 
While we were at table, Uncle Graham’s black 
Sam announced that a gentleman at the door 
wished to speak with Mr. Fosbrooke. 

**Why didn’t you show him to the library, 
Sam?” said Uncle. 


were 


asked 


Sam shut the door carefully, and approaching 
a step nearer, replied, with a wide smile: 

**You Sir, I didn’t know wherrer he 
otter be left in the liberry alone, Sir.” 

A smile went round the table; Mr. Fosbrooke 
colored a little. 

**A man about a horse, I 
said he to Uncle. ‘‘Sam, tell him to come to 
my room at Evans’s at three o'clock.” 

‘* A new horse, Fosbrooke ?” 

™ Yes, Sir. You know you proposed to take 
the other off my hands.” 

*“Yes. Well, be careful.” 

“T will, Sir.” But he looked as if he would 
have been as well pleased if the horse had not 
been brought up at table, and Aunt, who per- 
ceived his annoyance, began talking of some- 
thing else. 

In the afternoon Miss Rhodes showed me her 
I could truly say that I had never be- 
fore seen so pretty a wardrobe. She liked them 
to be admired, but said she did not know, after 
all, if being the family pet as she was when at 
home, and being sure of every possible gratifica 
tion for which she expressed a wish, was quite 
compensation for having no sister. I thought 
of Rose and Alice, and knew that to me all the 
luxury in the world would not make good 
place of either. 

For all that I was not indifferent to beautiful 
clothing. I have always liked it, and to this 
day I regard a desire to be handsomely and be- 


see, 


presume, Sir,” 


said Uncle. 


dresses. 


the 


comingly dressed as an impulse to be cherished 
instead of a sin to be uprooted. 

Aunt Graham came in just as Miss Rhodes 
was unfolding a light blue crape, spotted through- 
out with gold. ‘* This,” said she, ** you mr 
see in the evening to judge of it fairly. It 
the prettiest thing I have, and it is a present 
from this charming lady ;” turning to Aunt and 
courtesying to the ground. 

‘* Margaret, my dear,” said Aunt Graham, 


‘*you are younger than 1; go down and open 


the lowest drawer of the bureau in my room, 
and bring up the parcel you will find lying there.” 

I went and returned. 

“* Undo it, dear,” said she; ‘‘ it is your ball- 
dress. I must have my two girls look as well 
as the rest.” 

It was the loveliest white crape, as thin as a 
cobweb, and with silver flecks all over it, which 
shimmered in the light just like dew-drops. 

** You know,” said she, “‘I could not venture 
on a color till Isaw you. But every one looks 
well in white; and I do believe that nothing 
else would have been so pretty for you.” 

Wasn’t it kind of her? and is it any wonder 
that I began to feel a good deal of interest in 
that ball? I certainly did look forward to it as 
something invested with dreamy, mystic beanty ; 
something all made up of flowers and music, 
fair shapes and graceful motions. 

The time went by quite fast enough, however. 
What with a little sewing, writing twice a week 
a long letter home, reading new books, whic 
were much plentier here than at our house, I 
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should not have minded if the days had been 
twice as long. We came to know other young 
people, and there were drives, and gipsy-par- 
ties, and often an evening-party or a concert; 
and I liked them all. 

One evening we were at home alone. The 
gentlemen had been off on a fishing excursion, 
and did not return till tea-time; and then Mr. 
Chantry came by himself. Mr. Fosbrooke was 
gone to Woodstock. He had heard of a horse 
which would match the one he had just bought, 
and had gone to see about it. 

‘It is the only thing in which Fosbrooke 
shows himself a boy,” said Uncle, ‘this passion 
for fast horses. There’s this comfort though, 
he’s sure to come out of it all right, after all. 
I'm not afraid for him.” 

“No,” said Aunt; ‘only I shall be glad 
when he does come out of it.” 

**Soshall I. See here, girls; here are some 
new books.” 

In those times people had to depend mostly 
on England for Magazine literature, and indeed 
for all literature. Uncle had brought two new 
books, by the author of Waverley, Kenilworth 
and Peveril of the Peak, besides a quantity of 
new Magazines. There was much pleasant talk, 
and Uncle, who dearly loved poetry, made Mr. 
Chantry read aloud. I had for a long time 
looked eagerly for the signatures ‘“‘ F. H.” and 
“L. E. L.,” but that night I first learned that 
these letters meant Felicia Hemans and Letitia 
IE. Landon. 

Mr. Chantry read the ‘ Sicilian Captive” and 
**Graves of a Household,” and when he had 
done Unele said: 

“Thank you, Chantry, thank you. I'd rath- 
er hear you read than any one else I know of.” 

I secretly thought just the same. Often aft- 
erward I read those pieces, and never without 
remembering that evening. 

The clock struck eleven. None of us dream- 
ed it was so late. 

**T should not stay so long,” said Mr. Chan- 
try,” rising to go, ‘‘ifit were not so pleasant 
here. I have had a delightful evening.” 

**So have I, Chantry,” said Uncle. 

“And I,” **And I,” each of us added—I 
last, and as I spoke I met Mr. Chantry’s look, 
and then for the first time I saw how very beau- 
tiful his eyes were when they smiled. He said 
good-night, and went away. 

Such charming weather as we had seemed 
sent on purpose to add to our pleasure. It had 
rained in the night, and the next morning the 
sky was all blue splendor, while every leaf and 
grass-blade was jeweled with the clinging rain- 
drops. 

‘*Margaret,” said Uncle at breakfast, “‘‘I 
found at the post-office this morning aline from 
your Cousin Helen, asking me to bring you over 
to Norwich forthe day. Ihave an engagement 
this forenoon, but Mr. Chantry has to go there 
to-day, and I asked him to drive over in the 
chaise, so that he could take you and bring you 
back.” 


I don’t know if I was altogether pleased. 
the first place, it seemed as if Mr. Chantry could 
not help taking me, even if he did not like; and. 
in the next place, I was afraid he would find me 
dull in so long a drive. I do believe if I could 
have devised an excuse I should have done so. 
I spoke about helping Aunt stone the raisins for 
cake—she was going to have a little party the 
next evening—but Miss Rhodes volunteered all 
the aid needed. 

‘* Besides,” said Aunt, ‘‘I want you to per- 
suade Helen to come over to-morrow morning 
and stay the rest of the week with us.” 

‘*And I promised Chantry,” said Uncle, 
**that you would not keep him waiting. He 
will be here at nineo’clock. Better start early. 
it is going to be a warm day.” 

So there was no help for it. 

Mr. Chantry may have conjectured that I felt 
myself rather forced upon his courtesy, for he 
managed, in the course of a few minutes, to 
me at ease in respect to my first annoyance, and 
as to the second, it never recurred to me all the 
way. 

I have said what a charming morning it was. 
Some pine-woods that we passed through, wit! 
their cool, green depths, and delicious, resinous 
odor, suggested something that he had seen 
abroad ; and he had seen so much, and spoke of 
it so simply and pleasantly, that he made every 
moment interesting. And presently I grew so 
much at ease that I could talk too; and he 
seemed to like as well to hear of the hills and 
rivers, the birds and wild-flowers around our 
own home in K—— as I of the endless won- 
ders he had seen in the old country. 

When we reached the place where Cousin 
Helen was staying, I exclaimed at sight of the 
house, it was so picturesque and beautiful. It 
stood on a hill-side; great, stately trees grew 
around ; not in stiff, artificial rows, but as if 
grouped in Nature’s own sweet waywardness. 
In front were tall pillars, wound around with 
woodbine. The sloping lawn was intensely 
green, and still brilliant with the rain-sparkle. 
On the right were glimpses of a garden, all in 
bloom. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Chantry,” I cried, ‘‘look at those 
roses! and the lilies! look at those vines, clear 
over the roof! Did you ever see a place so 
lovely ?” 

‘*T have often seen that,” said he, smiling, 
but with a tremulous, tender smile, such as I 
had not before seen. ‘That used to be my 
home, Miss Eliot. My father and mother lived 
and died there. I never lived elsewhere till I 
was fifteen, almost sixteen years old.” 

I did not wonder that his smile grew tremu- 
lous. 

We went up the graveled carriage-sweep, and 
Helen came with her friend to the door to wel- 
come us. Mr. Chantry would not come in, but 
promised to return in the afternoon for tea. 

Cousin Helen led me up stairs to her room. 
This looked westward, and the view from the 
windows was superb; a magnificent amphithea- 








tre of 
greenness. I could not be satisfied with look- 
ing. 

We went down-stairs and sat in a room whose 
open windows, extending to the ground, looked 
The air was quite full of 
fragrance ; from a tree near by came the sweet, 
prolonged notes of a thrush. 
day— soft, calm, and bright—and we just gave 
ourselves up to enjoying it. 

Altogether that day, as I look back on it 
through the long years of my life, stands from 
beginning to end undimmed by a single blemish. 

I found that Helen knew Mr. Chantry, and 
had long known him. 
her school-mate at Mr. Dunham’s in Windsor, 
and one of her dearest friends. They used to 
exchange visits; and only a few weeks after 
Helen’s return from one of these, a terrible epi- 
demic which ravaged the country, swept away, 
within a month of each other, the father, mother, 
and two children, leaving Philip Chantry an or- 
phan and alone. So Helen and he had been 
friends. All the time of his stay in Europe he 
used to write to her. She said she would show 
me his letters when we went back to Claremont. 

After dinner we went into the garden. This 
included a large space behind the house, and 
among its pleasantest features were the terraced 
grass-plots, whereon grew thickets of flowering 
shrubs, many already out of bloom, but many, 
also, in perfection of florescence. Some ofthese 
were new to me, and particularly the beautiful 
Scotch laburnum and the flame-colored azalea. 
We went up flights of steps, and at the highest 


out on the garden. 


point, under a fragrant fir-balsam, whose brown 
cones strewed the ground, was a rustic summer- | 


hor 
nouse, 


From this we could see far up and down 


the valley of the river; on one side the mount- | 


ains of New Hampshire, on the other those of 
Vermont; here and there the white gleam of 
villages, with their church-spires, and shining 
ponds—many:a one with their frames of green. 
It was all lovelier:than I could have imagined ; 
but over it all was ‘a shade of sadness, for there 
in the grave-yard, half a mile away, yet plainly 
to be seen in the afternoon sunshine, stood the 
white monument which marked the resting- 
place of the Chantry family—father, mother, and 
children. Their eyes, folded in the sleep of 
death, would look nevermore on this exquisite 
harmony of outline and color—this fair blend- 
ing of earth and sky and water—this perpet- 
ually renewed miracle of the sunset. 

** Let us go in,” said Helen; ‘“ Mr. Chantry 
may have come.” But we were too late; he 
was just ascending the upper flight of steps. 

‘*T am just in time,” said he, seating him- 
seif on the steps. ‘I should have been sorry 
to miss this.” 

Already the disk, too resplendent for human 
visiou, met the mountain slope and slowly sank 
beyond. ‘The western sky became suffused with 
hues of inexpressible loveliness; rose, purple, 
and amber all blending in misty softness. We 
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mountains, peak beyond peak, in limitless | 
variety of form, and covered to the summit with | 


It was a perfect | 


His mother had been | 


watched in silence. Helen was the fir 
speak : 

‘*¢ And I saw as it were a sea of gl 
gled with fire, and them that had gotten the vic- 
tory stand on the sea of glass, | 
of God.’” 

And in the brief stillness which ensued it 
| would scarcely have seemed to me m 


if once more, as of old 


ass min- 


1aving the harps 


} 
irveious 


] 


, the angels of God had 
appeared at eventide. 

le Helen 
to go over with us that evening to Hanover. 
| She would only promise to come the next day, 
and we bade her good-night. 


I endeavored, but in vain, to persua 


| ‘There was a moon not yet full, but so light 
{that one could not tell when day ended and 
| night began. 

| not often seen; as if a single cloud overspread- 


The sky was one such as I have 


|ing the whole vault were shattered into frag- 
ments, yet these not displaced, and through the 
rifts you saw the clear intense purple distance, 
| with here and there the burning splendor of a 
star. I can recall it now as it impressed me 
then; and still to me it as far surpasses in grand- 
eur a cloudless sky as a life of ceaseless benefi- 
cence one of graceful repose. 

By the time we reached the village lights 
shone from the windows. I was just thinking 
how to express my obligation to Mr. Chantry 
when he forestalled me by thanking me for ren- 
dering, as he said, the ride so pleasant to him. 

Cousin Helen came early the next day, and, 
as she always did, made every one the happier 
for her presence. 

We were careful to be ready for the party in 
good season; for as soon as lamps were lighted 
it would be time to expect our guests. We did 
our best also to look well. Aunt Graham had 
on her pearl-gray satin, and a new cap with 
pink ribbons ; Cousin Helen was, as she always 
dressed, in handsome black; Miss Rhodes wore 
her light green crape ; and I my new silk, Aunt 
Brewer's gift, just the color of a peach-flower. 
Helen put some roses in my hair, and just as 
we were ready Aunt Graham surprised us all 
three with a present of a pretty sandal-wood fan 
apiece. 

How handsome the parlors looked! plenty of 
light from the wax-candles in the shining silver 
candle-sticks, and flowers every where ; in vases 
on the open piano, the mantle-shelf, and tables, 
and suspended in invisible baskets, wherever a 
point of support was afforded. This last ar- 
rangement was Miss Rhodes’s own invention, 
and one on which she piqued herself with good 
reason, for we all thought the effect very pretty. 

It-was not a large party, but every one said 
how pleasant it was. ‘There were the professors 
with,’their wives and daughters; a few stran- 
gers, ahd plenty of the collegians. That evening 
I saw for the first time several whose names came 
in after-years to be spoken proudly and rever- 
ently. But nobody seemed to be thinking then 
| of coming honors; only of enjoying a pleasant 
| evening. 

When supper-time came, black Sam and 
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Chloe brought around great waiters loaded with 
refreshments which the guests took sitting, with 


napkins spread over their laps. It required no | 


slight skill in legerdemain to preserve the equi- 
librium of plate, cup and saucer, wine-glass, or 
whatever it might be, and at the same time ap- 
propriate a due share of biscuits, ham, tongue, 
cake, trifle, jelly, preserves, and the like. Think 


of my momentary dismay when a gentleman | 


next me, a stranger, let fall his wine-glass. I 
started involuntarily and drew away my dress ; 


then, ashamed of my impulsive movement, I | 


looked toward him and met the darkest eyes I 
ever saw smiling at me. 

**T assure you,” said he, ‘‘ there was not left 
a drop of the wine.” 


What I ought to have said, I suppose, was | 
that it was of no consequence if there were; but | 


what I did say was that I was very glad; and 
then his whole face smiled. After talking with 
me a little while, in a way that made me think 
him very agreeable, he was called away by an- 
other gentleman, and when he was gone Helen 
said he was Mr. Daniel Webster, who was to de- 
liver an oration the next evening. 

Presently Miss Rhodes and Mr. Fosbrooke 
“ame up, and while we were laughing at some 
caricatures which Uncle had brought home that 
day Mr. Chantry approached. 

“This is yours, Miss Eliot,” said he, giving 


me a half open moss-rose which had just fallen | 


from my hair. 

Mr. Fosbrooke spoke: ‘‘ Miss Eliot scatters 
flowers wherever she goes.” 

Miss Rhodes quoted from Mother Goose a 
rhyme for Mr. Fosbrooke’s speech. It was too 
ridiculously silly; but the spirit of laughter 
seized me, and I yielded, as if she had uttered 
the most exquisite witticism. 

Mr. Fosbrooke calmly eyed the Rose. ‘‘ Will 
you give me that flower, Miss Eliot?” said he. 

‘* Pardon me,” said I, “but I need it so 
much.” 

“If you asked me I would give you a whole 
garden of roses,” pursued he. 

** But you see,” putting it in my hair again, 
**T could not wear a garden of roses. Miss 
Rhodes, give Mr. Fosbrooke one of yours ;” she 
had some in her hand. 

He took it with a profound bow, the great, 
wide-open, red rose, and, after inhaling its fra- 
grance with exaggerated expressions of admira- 
tion, stuck it in his straight black hair, whence 
presently it fell and was trodden under foot. 

Somebody called Mr. Fosbrooke to decide a 
point in discussion about the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. Miss Rhodes and Helen went to list- 
en, and Mr. Chantry and I were left. 

‘*Miss Eliot,” said he, ‘‘do not think me 
presumptuous, Iam going to ask you for that 
rose.” 

Without a word I gave it to him. 

‘*Thank you,” was all he said; but as his 
eyes met mine they wore a look that I never 
forgot—never shall forget. 

I saw that rose afterward, faded and sliriv- 


| eled, and asked for it back. I did not want 
though, and I did not get it. 

| Mr. Fosbrooke returned presently, and I felt, 

rather than saw, the glance which he bestowed 

on us. . 

|  ** You have lost your rose again, Miss Eliot,” 
he began. 

| **No matter,” said I. 

‘* And yet you needed it so much,” said he. 
**Well, you will want some from my garden 
yet.” 

** And then I will remember the kindness of 
| your offer,” I replied. 
| With his mocking bow, he said—‘ You will 
do me proud,” and walked away. 
| As it was customary to go early to parties, so 
people used to go home early; I confess it 
seemed to me a little too early. Before twelve 
every guest had departed. The next morning 
breakfast was an hour later than usual, to allow 
us ample time for reinvigoration. 

Two circumstances occurred which made that 
day to: me a memorable one. 

After breakfast I took the second volume of 
‘*Kenilworth” and went through the garden 
into the orchard, which extended quite to the 
bank of the river. In the shade of an old, wide- 
spreading apple-tree was a rustic seat, so in- 
closed by the drooping boughs that the seclusion 
was perfect, while yet one could see from it the 
river, and, for a short space in either direction, 
| its banks. -I loved always to be near flowing 
water, and this nook, so sequestered, and green, 
|} and cool, had already become my favorite resort. 
So Iseated myselfhere, and soon grew so absorbed 
|in the fate of poor Amy Robsart as to take no 
note of time. At length I heard the tinkling of 
a bell, which warned me that dinner would be 
ready in halfan hour. I shut my book reluct- 
antly, and was looking round on my bower of 
greenness, thinking it a pity to be forced to leave 
it, and a greater pity still to leave Amy Robsart, 
when my attention was arrested by the sound of 
footsteps on the pebbly edge of the river. A 
man, who was walking there, approached within 
a few rods of the place where I was sitting, and 
there stayed his steps. There was a fence be- 
tween, but this did not prevent me from seeing 
him distinctly. The face was partly turned to- 
ward me; and in its peculiar repulsiveness I 
presently recognized the one which had watched 
Uncle Holeroft and me from the door of the 
hotel in Charlestown. My first impulse was to 
hasten away from the evil face toward the house; 
then I thought the man would be more likely to 
see me moving than remaining quiet. So I sat 
still and observed him. 

He held in his hand an open pocket-book ; 
and, first looking hastily and searchingly around, 
as if to make sure that he was unseen, he 
stooped and gathered from the shore some peb- 
bles, which he put into the pocket-book, and then, 
its own fastening seeming insufficient, he tied it 
around with a picce of string. Next, after bal- 
| ancing it a moment in his hands, he tossed it 
| toward the river. 
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Apparently he was not a very accurate marks- 
man, for his missile encountered the low-hang- 
ing branch of a pine-tree and rebounded. I saw | 
exactly where it fellin the recoil—against a boul- 
der, projecting a few inches above the river sur- 
face—thence it fell into the water. The man 
remained motionless an instant, looking toward | 
the spot where it had disappeared, then, turning, 
raced his steps and walked hastily away. 

But I was not his only spectator. Black | 
Sam, from an adjoining field, crouched in a 
corner of the fence, where he had sat down to 
rest after hoeing corn in the sun, assisted also ; 
and while I, at the dinner-table, was telling Un- 
cle all about it, Sam was already raking the 
river-bed with intent to fish out the pocket-book. 

In which intent he succeeded. Then, wiping 
away as much as possible of the dripping moist- 
ure, he brought the pocket-book on a folded 
newspaper and laid it on a window-seat in the | 
room where we were. 

‘‘Guess some mischief goin’ on, Sir,” said 
“Folks don’t go round throwing away | 
pocket-books like that for nothin’.” 

After dinner Uncle examined it; as also Mr. 
Chantry and Mr. Fosbrooke. " Between these 
two passed a significant glance. 

““T recognize an acquaintance, Sir,” said Fos- | 
brooke, coolly. ‘I know that this was in the 
writing-desk in my room at nine o'clock this 
morning.” 

‘** You are positive ?” 

‘**Positive, Sir! Here is my writing in pen- 
cil on the enameled tablet.” 

It was quite plain to see 

‘Tell me how the man looked, Margaret,” 
said Uncle. 

I told him. 

Another significant look between 
Chantry and Fosbrooke 

‘* The gentleman who sold me Bucephalus,” 
said Fosbrooke, with a smile. 

‘* Well, no time to lose,” said Uncle, and the 
three went out. 

I may as well state here that within two 
hours the gentleman was arrested, with his ill- 
gotten gains about his person. He did not, 
however, as in these more lenient days he would 
be very likely to do, escape trial and conviction ; 
and various others of his misdemeanors coming | 
to light about the same time, he passed the re- | 
mainder of his days in the strong-hold provided | 
by the State Government. 

When it began to grow cool in the afternoon 
of that day, Aunt Graham wishing a piece of | 
ribbon matched, I volunteered to do the errand | 
for her. 

I had succeeded, and turned homeward. | 
Half-way across the street I saw before me a lit- 
tle child—a little, dirty, sun-burnt child. He 
was playing in the sand, tossing it up by hand- 
fuls and laughing gleefully to see it sparkle in 
the sun. Then I heard the rapid clattering of 
hoofs, and looking up the street I saw coming 
fast and frantic a runaway horse. My first im- 
pulse was to turn and save myself. But the 
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little child—alone in his helplessness, who did 
not even turn his head at the sound—surely he 
would be killed! Oh, if only he might be saved! 

I forgot my own danger, and rushing across 
caught up the child and fell forward with him, 
and the next instant the maddened animal 
dashed over the very spot where the little one 
had been sitting 

The child lifted up his voice, and several per- 
sons gathered around us, among them his mo- 
When she had assured herself that her 
darling was unhurt, she cried too. Meanwhile 
I tried to rise, but I could not. <A sharp pain 
went through my ankle, a faint, sickening shiv- 
er came over me, and then darkness. 

When I saw light again I was on a sofa in 
Aunt Graham’s parlor; Uncle Graham 
busied with my ankle in a way which seemed as 
if it would send me off in another faint. Miss 
Rhodes was fanning me, and Aunt Graham 
bathing my face in lavender water. 

“ What is it all?” I asked. Then I remem- 
bered. 

‘* The child is safe—oh, thank God!” 

They all looked at me so tenderly, they were 
so kind! Uncle himself, who had done with 
my ankle, came and kissed me, and as he did 
so a tear fell on my cheek. 

In a moment it flashed through me; I under- 
stood as well as if he said it in words—I was to 


was 


| be lame always; all my life lame. 


Oh, how could I endure it? If it were only 
for myself—but there were father and mother 
both needing me so much, both already growing 
I had thought 
to do so much, to be such a help to them; and 
now—how sorry they would feel for me! I 


| should be all my life like Sarah Amidon, the 


lame school-mistress; all my life long; the 


: , : : 
| words kept shaping themselves in my mind—all 
| my life long. 


I shut my eyes to hold back the 
tears, but they would come. 

“Ts the pain so hard to bear, Margaret?” 
said Uncle: and he spoke so tenderly because 
he pitied me so much. 

“Not the pain, Uncle,” said I through my 
sobs; ‘‘ not that.” 

‘* What then, dear?” 

And I told him. 

He was silent a moment, I think he could not 
speak himself. Then: 

“If it were God’s will, Margaret, don’t you 
think you could endure it? Many have to suf- 
fer worse than this, my child. Don’t you think 
you could bear it, dear ?” 

**T will try, Uncle; I will try.” 

** Will you, darling? Well, now listen. If 
you can only be quiet, if you can be cheerful 
and calm, you will do perfectly well. There is 
no reason in the world to fear permanent lame- 
ness. It is a bad fracture, but the worst pain 
is probably over. You will have to lie still a 


| good while, but we will try to make your im- 


” 


prisonment as endurable as possible. 
Thus I had experienced my fright for nothing! 
No; not for nothing, because it made me thank- 
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ful as I had never before been for the common- | 


est blessings. 

Now one would have imagined, from the way 
they all went on with me, that it was one of the 
pleasantest things in the world to have a lame, 
helpless girl in the house. 
fatigable in devices to make the time pass swift- 
ly and agreeably. 

I must tell you a thing that happened when 
I had been lying there a week or two, and my 
ankle was, as Uncle said, doing finely. 

A woman came one afternoon, leading a tod- 
dling wee thing in pink calico frock, his face 
shining with cleanliness, and his hair brushed 


to the top of his head, in one long, rolling curl 
He carried in his | was not my horse which hurt you, Miss Eliot.” 


from forehead to crown. 
arms, hugged close against his little breast, a 
large book. 

‘“*Now speak to the lady; speak pretty; 
speak, Willie,’ said the woman. 

‘* Pitty yady,” said Willie. 

“That's a darling. Go on, Willie; speak to 
the lady.” 

‘“* Pitty yady,” reiterated Willie. 
get no farther. 

‘* He wants to say, ma’am,” said his mother 
—I had divined who she was—“ that he thanks 
you for saving him from being run over. Oh! 
and I want to thank you too. If it hadn’t been 
for you, Willie might be lying in his coffin now, 
buried in the ground; and I should never kiss 
his dear, sweet, little face again; never hear 
his pretty, broken words again; never hear him 
try to say futher and mother.” And here she 
fairly broke down; and for little Willie, over 
his face stole a troubled look and he put up his 
little red lip to ery. 

** Don't he cry, darling,’ 
forcing herself to smile on him. 
book to the lady.” 

But as Willie, already very red with the ex- 
ertion, only held it tighter, opening his blue 
eyes wider and wider, she took the book from 
him and offered it to me herself. 

‘** We are not poor, and if we were we should 
want to do this just the same, my husband and 
I. We did not know what you would like, so 
we told the man to pick out what would be right, 
and he said you would be sure to like this. And 
my husband he’s written a line in it to put you 
in mind of Willie.” 

I opened the book, and on the fly-leaf was 
written this: 

‘** For the lady who saved Willie, to put her 
in mind that his father and mother will always 
be thankful to her for their child’s life.” 

While I read she whispered to Willie, who 
presently kneeling at his mother’s knee, and 
folding his little brown hands, said in imperfect 
childish words: ‘‘ God bless Willie’s father and 
mother, and Willie. 
And his mother repeated “ Amen.” 

‘* He prays it every night, ma’am,” said she, 
“and I can't but think it will bring a blessing. 
And now, Willie, say good-by to the lady; we 
must go home.” 


He could 


said his mother, 
**Give the 


’ 
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Every one was inde- | 


e bor k. 


I told her I was sure I should like t 
} and I would keep it always; and I kissed little 
Willie, and then they went away. 

So it seemed as if the pain I had had was a 
| little price to pay for the child’s life—nay, that 
it would have been little had it proved as bad 
I at first feared. 

After the first week I used to lie throuch the 
| daytime on a sofa in the back parlor, and hold 
| levees, Uncle said, like a French lady. Mr, 
| Chantry and Mr. Fosbrooke used to come as 
| before. They brought me books, and took so 
| much trouble for me that I grew quite friendly 
} with Mr. Fosbrooke. , 

‘*T am very glad,” said he one day, ‘th 


na 


as 


t it 
‘* Why, I never thought it was,” said I, 
**Didn’t you?” said he, smiling. ‘‘ Well, I 

thought it was. It was the fast horse that Dr. 

Graham warned me about.” 

‘* Was it, indeed? and how happened it that 
he was not yours, if you thought he was?” 

‘*The man who sold him to me had stolen 
him.” 

** And who was he ?” for I guessed who it 
was. 

“You have seen him,” said he, smiling. 
‘The same that sank the pocket-book. I did 
not recover the money paid for him either. 
Served me right though. I believe my liking 
for fast horses has come to a perpetual end.’ 

I was glad, for it had troubled Uncle Gra- 
ham. 

One morning Mr. Chantry brought me Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles. I had heard and read of the 
book, but had never seen it. I little suspected 
that he had bought it on purpose to please me, 
and that he had taken great pains to get it. 

‘“‘T am going to K to-morrow, Miss Mar- 
garet,” said he. ‘*Can I do something for 
you?” 

Of course I was glad to send a letter. He 
would be back in three days, and I charged him 
with so many messages that I grew ashamed 
and retracted. But he said he should remem- 
ber every one of them, and I do believe he 
did. 

You will think they did not let me suffer from 
weariness when I affirm my entire forgetfulness 
of the ball when the night for it came. If I had 
recollected it in season I should have begged Miss 
Rhodes to attend it. She said she should not 
have gone—declared that she had not the slight- 
est wish to go. Yet I knew that she had really 
looked forward to it as the pleasantest part of 
her visit. That she so willingly relinquished it 
proves how truly good-natured she was. 





My ankle grew strong, but Uncle still for- 
bade my using it; I must not go home a limper, 


| he said; I must just sit still, like a good child, 


‘ | 
God bless lady, Amen !” 


and read my books. 

Mr. Chantry returned the afternoon of the 
third day. He brought me letters—dear, loving 
| letters, just as precious as gold. 

Aunt and Miss Rhodes had an invitation for 

the evening, and I persuaded them all, now 














that I was so well, te leave me with the new 
magazines which had come that day. They 
were gone, and Chloe had just lighted the can- 
dies and set them near me, when there came a 
knock at the door. 

‘‘ Shall I tell ‘em the folks gone away, Miss 
Marget ?” said Chloe. 

‘Yes, Chloe.” 

Still some one entered; and Chloe 
brought her turban into the room a moment, 
and in a stage whisper— 

** Nobody but Massa Chantry, Miss Marget.” 
With which announcement the gentleman en- 








again 


tered. 

I was glad to see him, but surprised, 
presently asked : 

‘* But why are you not at Mrs. Harding's this 


and 


evening ? 

He had taken up a book which, without open- 
ing it, he laid down again. 

‘‘ Because I had something to tell you, Mar- 
garet. 
I listened; as he did not speak I grew trou- 
Was it some bad news from home after 


But from the look that met mine my eyes 
sank abashed. 

‘‘Do you know why I went to K 
garet ?” 

**No,” I replied. 

** Shall I tell you ?” 

No answer. 

‘I went to ask your father if I might try to 
win you, Margaret, for my wife. Have I been 
too daring ?” 

For a kingdom I could not have spoken; my 
lips and my voice refused to shape a word. 
‘Do speak to me, Margaret. You 

have seen that I loved you.” 

No, I had not dreamed of it, but I did not 
say So. 

So then he took my hand and held it in a 
firm, gentle clasp, and he said—I can not tell 
you what he said, but I, for answer, only let 
two great, plashing tears drop directly on his 
hand. 

And then I felt myself folded closely in the 
safe-guard of loving arms, drawn closely to that 
strong, tender heart which through all the years 
since never failed me, never once—which bore 
with all my faults and imperfections as a guard- 
ian angel might—nay, has he not been that to 


me? 


, Mar- 





must 


Itis summer. We live where we have lived 
mostly since our marriage—in the old Chantry 
homestead. ‘The walls echo even now with the 
merriment of children. There is more of it 
now than usual, for my sister Rose—Rose Fos- 
brooke—with her four children, is spending the 
summer with us. They are not going back to 
Jamaica, for they want their children educated 


at the North, and Mr. Fosbrooke has bought a | 


home near Boston. ‘Their first three children 
died in Kingston, and it is no wonder they 
would no longer risk exposure to that climate. 


AMONG RELATIONS. 


| both go to meet them—it is Harry MacNeill. 
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Loudest of all the noisy group are my two 
grandchildren, Harry and Jenny MacNeill. 
Their father answered his country’s first sum- 
mons in the late fearful contest, and our daugh- 
ter Grace came back to live with us till his re- 
turn, and now that the war is over he is soon 
coming home to remain. He has more than 
once been wounded, but, thank Heaven, he 
safe and well. Once, when he was in the act 
of leading on his soldiers to a l 


18 
charge, a ball 
passed between his lips and through his check. 
Grace calls that mark her beauty-spot. And 
he will always be lame. For thes« you 
know, we are none the less proud of him. 
‘*What is the matter with your leg, Harry? 
why do you walk so?” said Harry’s grandfather 
this morning, as, from our window, we saw that 


things, 


very young gentleman limping along the gravel- 
walk. 

‘* Because it is the way my father walks,” 
said Harry. 

** Look here, Aunt Lou,” called Jenny, drag- 
ging after her the skirt of a dress twice as long 
**only look here! See what I found 
It used to be grandma’s 
See! 


as hersel* 
in a ches. up garret. 
dress when she was a young lady like you. 
low neck and short sleeves; and these little 
bright things are spangles. I wish I had seen 
grandma wear it, don’t you? It doesn’t seem 
a bit as if she was ever young like you. I sup- 
pose she didn’t wear her cap and spectacles then. 
You didn’t see her then, did you, Aunt Lou ?” 

‘*No, dear.” 

‘** But I saw her then,” said Mrs. " 
clergyman’s wife, who had come in to sit an 
hour. ‘* We were both young girls then, your 
grandmother and I, and we were visiting at 
your great-aunt Graham’s; and this dress was 
made for your grandmother to wear to a ball. 
It was a very pretty dress too. But your grand- 
mother did not wear it to the ball, for she did 
not go. A horse ran over her and broke her 
ankle the week before, so she had to lie still in- 
stead of dancing.” 

Little Jenny's eves expressed intense inter- 
est. She folded her arms on Aunty ' 
knee and looked up in her face. 

** Tell me all about it, please, Aunty Thayer.” 

**Come over and see me to-morrow, and then 
I’}l tell you a great long story about it. I must 
go home now to give Uncle Thayer his tea.” 

So Jenny accompanies Aunty Thayer to the 
gate, and returns, hopping all the way on one 


“hayer, the 


” ’ 
navers 






| foot, which dextrous feat awakening the emula- 


tion of the rest of the flock they all essay it at 
once. From my window I see them, the mer- 
ry elves, flitting over the green lawn, and the 
air is full of their merry shouts and laughter. 
They have espied me. ‘‘ Look, Aunty Chan- 
try!” and ‘‘ Look, look, grandma!” Never mind 
a downfall—up and at it again! God bless 
them, every one! 

But there is a carriage coming up the drive, 
and two gentlemen; one is Mr. Fosbrooke, and 
the other—can it be ?—yes—Rese and Grace 
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MY SISTER MARCIA. 


7 OU would not think it strange that an Oc- 
tober day has an especial charm for me, if 
you knew all the memories which it recalls. 
This one, with its hazy brightness, its ripe splen- 
dor, is like a waft of enchanted air—it carries 
me back, by a spell resistless as fate, to two 
other days—one the darkest, the other the| 
brightest of my whole life. ’ 
The dark day was bright enough overhead, 
I remember. The sky looked deep and grand | 
and infinite. It was full of glory, as the atmos- 
phere was of prismatic haze, through which the 
distant hills rose purple and soft as if they had | 
been the Delectable Mountains. ‘The apple- 
tree boughs glowed with apples, scarlet as balls 
of fire ; grapes were ripe on the vines; autumn | 
flowers nodded along the highway; and the| 
oak woods in the distance were touched with | 
flame. It was just such a day as I had loved 
all my life; but now its splendid brightness was 
sadder to me than would have been the wildest | 
blast of winter. I felt something, I think, like 
a deposed queen, wearing her royal robes to 
grace the triumph of her conqueror. For what | 
would October be to me any more when a stran- 
ger’s foot had crossed the sill and I should be | 
no longer at Ingleside ? | 
Toa person who had a smaller organ of local- 
ity my grief might have seemed exaggerated and | 
unreasonable; though even such a one could 
hardly have thought it a trifle for my father to| 
pass from the comfortable position of a well-to- 


do farmer, whose crops made him independent, 
to that of a laborer in other men’s fields, hous- 


ing his family where he could. But there are 
those who will understand that the poverty was 

° . 7 | 
not the hardest to any of us—the bitterest pang | 


| it the little money he had himself, and borrowed 


three thousand dollars, giving for it the note 
which my father indorsed. If James had liye 
he would have made money, paid interest and 
principal, and all would have gone well. But 
he died suddenly, with no time to arrange } 
affairs, or even to see Marcia. Before we had 
heard of his illness the tidings came that he was 
dead. Then his business was closed up, hur- 
riedly and unwisely, as it almost always is jj; 
such cases, and only enough accrued from it 
pay one thousand dollars of his debt. ‘The firm 
from whom he had borrowed the money—a law 
firm known as Hope and Goodell—of course 
came down upon my father for the rest. We 
had no rich friends from whom to seek assist- 
ance, and not much time. Without doubt, by 
making proper effort, the money could have been 
borrowed, and the farm mortgaged as security : 
but my father was one of those men who gi) 
up easily. He thought trying useless: and so, 
on the morrow, our home was to be sold. We 
considered it worth five thousand dollars; but 
things very seldom bring their full value under 
the hammer. At any rate, it was going to pass 
from our hands—this home we had all loved so 
well—and I felt as if my heart would break, as 
I sat there alone in the arbor and sobbed out my 
unreasoning despair. 

After a while I got up and went all round 
the place—a sad pilgrimage. To the old chest- 
nut-tree, to the little pine grove on the hill, to 
the nook where I had always found the first vio- 
lets, to grape-vine, and orchard—but I picked 
no grape, gathered no apple. My heart and my 
step were heavy. I have a cat-like clinging to 
places by nature, and this one piace had been 
all the world to me so long. My grandfather 
had owned it first, and left it when he died to 


rive 


been ours so long. there all their married life. We girls had been 

I had been busy all day, going about the} born there, and we had never been long at a 
house, and helping my mother to put things in| time out of sight of those two red chimneys. 
order, and deciding what we would sell and| And now—where should we go? I think Ha- 
what keep, to furnish a new refuge for ourselves | gar scarcely felt more desolate when she turned 
somewhere. Marcia—she was my older sister—| from the familiar tent door and w-nt on toward 
had not been out of her room that day. We| the desert. 
called her when dinner was ready, but she an- Going into the house I met Marcia, who had 
swered that she did not want any, and we had | come down stairs at last. She was in her deep 
not disturbed her any more. I had been will. | mourning for James. I believe I had been feel- 
ing enough to do all that was required. It| ing hard toward her before, as if she were in 
helped to pass the time away, and left me the | some wise accountable for the loss that was turn- 
less in which to think. When every thing was! ing my father and mother out of their life-long 
done I went out of doors, and sat down in the} shelter. But I was moved with sorrowful com- 
old arbor, in the midst of the garden, and bowed | punction when I saw her white, still face, whose 
my head for the waves of trouble to go over me; | pallor her black robes heightened. 
wishing vaguely, with a girlish despair, that} “I suppose you will almost hate me, Theo,” 
they would strand me on the desolate shore of | she said in a hopeless, despairing tone. ‘‘I 
death. know it seems to you as if 7 had done it.” 

We had suffered a great misfortune, and yet My heart melted, and I tried to comfort her. 
one for which we could b/ame no one. It had| And uttering such words of soothing as I could, 
seemed to come, as the coroners say, by the visit- | a new thought struck me. The sale was not to 
ation of God. My father had indorsed a note for | take place until the next afternoon; and that 
James Harris, my sister Marcia’s lover. James| would give me time to go into town in the morn- 
was young and poor, and there was an excellent |ing, and make a personal appeal to Messrs. 
opening for him to go into business. He put into| Hope and Goodell. A wild fancy that I might 


. . . . | o . 
was in parting with the old acres which — my father. And father and mother had lived 





effect something in my father’s behalf took pos- 
If they would only be content 
to let us keep our home, and pay up the bor- 
rowed money, in course of time, by install- 


ments! ‘To do that, I thought we could live 


session of me. 


almost on air—make any sacrifices, no matter 


how great—surely we could pay up two thou- 
lollars in a few years. But would they 
wait ? 

I talked over the plan with Marcia, and she 
became as eager about it as I was. It was the 
first time I had seen a single gleam of light in 
her fac 
blanched the youth and hope out of it. 
sat at the window discussing the matter, we saw 
father and mother go out together in the sunset. 
They were not a very demonstrative couple 


since the news of James’s death had 


usually, though we knew that their love was | 


leep and true. But now they went hand in 


‘ 
trouble pressed them. We could see them go- 
ing slowly over the same round that I had taken 
} 


al 
.f 
rf 


before—lingering a little in each well-known, | 


well-loved spot. I had been thinking it so hard 
for me to part with Ingleside; but now I felt 
ashamed that I had thought of myself at all, 
when I realized how much more bitter it was for 
I looked up at Marcia. Her tears were 
falling fast, and she was wringing her hands 


them. 


with a passionate gesture. 

‘Oh, Theo!” she cried, ‘ever since James 
died I have longed so to lie down in his low 
grave beside him; 
How can I bear it to see them 
” And then she bowed her 
head on the window-ledge, as if she had forgot- 
ten my presence, and wailed out, ‘Oh, why 
lidn’t you take me with you, my love! my 
love! P 
I had not understood my sister hitherto— 
1 not known how intense her quiet-seeming 
nature was. ‘This trouble, so hard to bear, was 
revealing us to each other. I tried to comfort 
her, and talked to her again of my new plan, till 
she grew feverish in her excitement about it. 

“If you could only succeed,” she said, ‘‘we 
would pay them off. I would not die till the 
old home was clear.” 

After a while father and mother came ir, and 
I talked about it tothem. Father smiled pen- 
sively. He had a face which those who loved 


but I never wanted to so 
much as now. 


leave their home ? 


hac 


na 


him less than we did might have called weak; 
but there was a womanish sweetness and tender- 
ness in it—a womanish despondency, too, just 
then. 

I don’t think it will do any good, Theo,”’ he 


said; ‘still you may go. It’s no harm to try; 
only I think luck’s against us.” 

Yet I thought the plan cheered him a little— 
it was something to speculate over, vain as it 
seemed. I knew he would have just a little 
glimmer of hope until I should come back with 
my sentence of yea or nay. 

I tried hard to sleep that night—loss of rest 
always told on me, and I wanted to look my best 
next day. I was pretty, and I confess I trusted 

Vor. XXXIII.—No. 198.—3 D 


As we 


der? : | 
ind, clinging to each other the more the sorer | 


MY SISTER MARCIA. 


to that ss much as any t 
I hop <1 to make. 
bled. I kept dreaming about going away from 
Ingleside. 


hing in the impression 
But my slumbers were trou- 


I don’t know how many times | lived 
the parting scene over that night, watched my 
mother’s grief, my father’s pitiful despair, Mar- 
cia’s s¢ lf-reproach for what was not in the least 
her fault. Once I dreamed that she killed her- 
self; and when the time came to go we found her 
lying cold and stark, deaf to the voices which 
called her. From that dream I awoke, shaking 
with aguish terror. I of bed, and 
across the passage to her room—for we did not 
sleep together, as sisters uspally do in the coun- 
try. 


out 


stole 


I was afraid to go to her in the darkness, 
the impression of my dream was so strong upon 
me; so I stood in the door and called her name 
softly —‘* Marci: 43 

‘* Yes, ‘Theo.’ 

‘* You are awake, it seems. May I come in 
and stay with you? I am so lonesome, and I 
dream such miserable things.” 

* Yes, You won’t disturb me;” and 
she made room for me, and I crept in close to 
her, and lay there till morning. She did not 
talk tome at all; but though I drowsed a little I 
had a consciousness all the time that she 
awake, alert, suffering. 

At last morning came. I looked somewhat 
pale from my restless night, but I dressed my- 
self for my journey as becomingly as I could, 
and tried to have faith in myself and tle success 
of my mission. 


come. 


was 


It was only an hour's car-ride, and then I 
found my way to the office of Hope and Goodell. 
It was ten o’clock—I thought I should see them 
before the busiest part of their day. I knocked 
on the door where their names were painted, 
and a lank boy, with light, straight hair, and a 
quill behind his large, pale ear, opened it. I 
| noticed, with that curiously minute observation 


which sometimes seems so ludicrous 
crises, how large the checks of his p: 
; and wondered whether such a fashion was 


in great 
italoons 
were 
characteristic of lank boys, or of the legal pro- 
fession. I asked if I could see Mr. Hope or Mr. 
Goodell. Mr. Goodell was out, he said, but I 
could see Mr. Hope, if I would wait a few mo- 
|ments. Then he asked my name, and I gave 
him a card with it written on it—‘* Miss Theo- 
dora Hall of Bylands”—and then I followed him 
| into an ante-room, and sat down to wait. A 
| number of men passed in and out, each one be- 
| stowing on me an inquisitive stare ; and at last, 


after perhaps half an hour, I was told that Mr. 
| Hope was at liberty, and the lank youth con- 
| ducted me into his private office. 
Mr. Hope looked at me before he spoke, and 
I looked at him. I saw in him acanny Scotch- 
|man, not handsome or elegant, but with some- 
{thing about him which pleased me at the very 
first. He had a broad, open forehead, without 
| overmuch ideality, but fullof sense and strength ; 
ja straight, resolute nose; rather high cheek 
bones ; clear, light-blue eyes; sandy beard and 
|hair; and lips that knew how to close firmly 
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over their own secrets. I do not think most 
girls of eighteen would have liked him; but I 
did, rather. Perhaps he perceived it in my face, 
for he smiled—a bright, heartsome smile, that | 
for the moment changed his whole expression. | 

‘* Mr. Caleb Hall’s daughter, I presume?” 

** Yes, Sir ;” and then I hesitated how to be- 
gin my errand. 

He perceived my embarrassment, and asked 
me, very kindly, to sit down and speak to him 
at my leisure. He had an hour to spare before 
it would be necessary for him to be in court. 

So I began my story—though, after all, I had | 
not much to tell—what we considered the farm 
worth, the circumstances of my father’s indors- | 
ing for James Harris, and how sure we were | 
that we could pay it all up, with interest, in a | 
very few years. These were the chief points; 
though I said a little about what it would be to 
all of us, and most especially to father and mo-| 
ther, to leave the dear old home. I don’t know 
but my voice trembled ; but I kept the tears back, 
for the cool, penetrating glance which rested on 
my face warned me effectually to steer clear of | 
sentimentality. When I was through he an- 
swered me kindly, though not as I had hoped. 

**Tt seems almost unfair,” he said, *‘ in Mr. | 
Goodell’s absence, to bring his feelings forward | 
as a reason why I can not do what you wish; 
but it is the simple truth. I woudd do it, if it | 
depended on myself alone. But Mr. Goodell | 
wishes the matter settled up. He is averse to | 
lending money, and only consented to it, in this 
instance, out of personal regard for poor Harris. 
And now he is determined to close the business. 
I think there is no way but for the sale to go| 
forward. I do not sec, however, why that should 
oblige your father to leave. Some one might 
buy it who would let him remain at a reason- 
able rent.” 

That was a new thought—still another hope 
to cling to. I thanked him for it, and went 
home full of the idea. My mother seized upon | 
it at once, and wondered that no one had thought 
of it before; but my father derived no comfort | 
from it. Because one scheme had failed he 
thought all would, and fell back into the depth 
of his despondency. He said no one would buy | 
the place who did not want to live on it, and | 
there was no chance in the world of our staying | 
there. Marcia did not say any thing; but I 
think she felt the failure of my mission more 
keenly than any of us. 

We did not eat any dinner—none of us had | 
the heart for it. The moments dragged on, | 
and the time for the sale—half past two—ar- | 
rived. With the two o’clock train Mr. David 
Hope had come out, alert to look after his own 
and his partner’s interests. A dozen or more | 
men collected—the auctioneer came; and they 
all gathered together in front of the house, in | 
the shadow of the great old elms which my fa- 
ther’s father had planted. I saw father among | 
them, with the despondent look on his face, the 
womanish quivering round his white lips. ‘The 
rest of us were indoors, all three; but the win- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| ders. 


/it in his eyes. 


'on the dear faces when they returned. 


dows were open, and we were close to them, 
half hidden by the curtains, where we could see 


| and hear every thing. 


Mr. Hope made the first bid—three thousand 


| dollars—then a neighbor whose land joined 
| ours, and who had long wanted Ingleside, raised 


Besides those two there were no other bid- 
They fought the ground slowly, rising 

fifty dollars at a time. Marcia watched Mr, 

Hope, and after one of his bids she said: 

‘*That man will have it any way. I can see 
I wonder Job Barker doesn’t 
see it too, and stop bidding against him.” 

She was right. To oppose David Hope was 
like opposing fate. When they got up to four 
thousand neighbor Barker perceived it and 
stopped—stopped too soon for our interest, for 
it was only four-fifths the true value of the place, 
Mr. Hope closed up the business quickly. He 
arranged to receive his deed the next day. Of 
course two thousand dollars were to go to the 


it. 


| firm—the other two we were to put on interest. 


As he went out, after making an appointment 
with father for the next forenoon, he said to me, 
in a low tone: 

**T do not think you will have to Icave Ingle- 
side.” 

I did not repeat his words; only waited, with 
what patience I could, for the next day's de- 
velopments. 

Mother went with father, as, of course, her 
signature was also necessary. It was a sad 
journey for them. As I tied mother’s bonnet, 


| . 
| and pulled out the bows—for I always did such 


little things for her—she said, with tears in her 
eyes: 

**T never thonght to leave this house, Theo, 
till I went to one not made with hands. Bat 


| God knows what is best for us all; and what He 


sends must be right.” 

I felt a secret hope, which supported me while 
they were gone, that I should see a brighter look 
Nor 
was I disappointed. 

“Your Mr. Hope is a good man, Theo,” my 
father said, when he came in. I don’t know 
why he said my Mr. Hope, unless he had a se- 
cret suspicion that my representations, when I 
went to the office, had something to do with 
the way matters had turned. I questioned him 
eagerly. 

“To begin with, we are to stay at Ingleside. 
I really think it was with that intention that 
Mr. Hope purchased it. We are to pay him a 
rent of two hundred dollars a year; for he said 
he should be satisfied with five per cent. for his 
money, and the place kept in good repair. 
And, better still, we are to have the privilege, 
any time in ten years, of buying the homestead 
back at precisely what he paid for it. We have 
two thousand dollars toward it now, you know, 
and I think we can earn and save two thousand 
more in that time—don’t you?” and he looked 
round on his group of listeners for confirmation 
of his hopes. Then Marcia spoke—her first 
words during the conversation— 





‘¢You won't have to wait ten years, father.” 

We remembered what she said afterward. 

] 

time she had ever gone off the home place since 
James died. She kept her object secret, and 
only said she should be gone but a few hours. 
I told you J was pretty, but Marcia had a beau- 
ty higher than mere prettiness. Our eyes and 
hair were similar in color—a dark brown, al- 
most black. Our features were not unlike; 
and yet what was prettiness in me deepened in 
her into positive beauty. I had never felt it 
more than when I saw her dressed to go away 
that morning. I whispered, as I kissed her, 

‘‘ What a grand creature you are!” 


And she, kissing me back, in one of her in- | 


frequent moods of tenderness, answered : 

‘*Say a prayer for me while I am gone, child, 
that beauty, or something better, may help me 
to accomplish my purpose.” 

But she did not tell me what that purpose 
was, and when she came back she was equally 
incommunicative. 


She read it, and then she came and sat down 
with it in her hand on a stool at my father’s 
feet. 


rious way of her own. She used to make poor 


James Harris feel it sometimes, dearly as she | 


loved him; but she was always gentle to father. 
That womanly weakness and tenderness of 
which I have told you, appealed, I think, to her 
stronger nature, and always softened her to a 
thoughtful sweetness where he was concerned. 
*“‘T am going away from home, father,” she 
said, just touching his hand with a little caress. 
“Going away !” we all three cried in chorus. 
‘Yes; that was what I went to town for. I 
would not say any thing for fear you should op- 
pose me, and I did not want to go right against 
your advice. For I knew I must go, in any 
case. It will be all you can do, father, to pay 
the rent and take care of the family with what 
comes off the farm. ‘The interest of the two 
thousand dollars we have now will help you 


some; but it must be my business to earn the | 
I went to see if Mr. Hope | 


other two thousand. 
could advise me 
him so kind. 
already, and I can go next week. 
** What to do?” 
That was my question. 


all the rest of you had found 


” 


Mother was looking 


. o | 
at her, with a face proud though sad, and fa- 


ther’s eyes were full of trouble and uneasiness. 

**To work on a sewing-machine. You know 
it is the one thing I can do well. I talked it 
all over with Mr. Hope. I am not thoroughly 


educated enough to teach any thing but small 


children, and though I might take care of my- 
self at that business, [ should never earn enough 
to clear the farm. I have been used to a sew- 
ing-machine for three years, and I can work on 
one for other people just as well as for ourselves. 
[ can get good wages from the very first; and 


Mr. Hope thinks that after I get a little ac- | 
quainted with town ways I can hire a shop and | 


MY SISTER MARCIA. 


| herself. 


Before her trouble she had had an impe- | 


He has procured me a situation | 
|} and we thought, too, that we had been careful 
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have girls work under me, and take contracts, 


| and so make money very fast, for a woman.” 
The next day she went to town—the first 


Her face had kindled while she spoke, and 
her cheeks flushed; she looked more like a 
queen, or what we fancy a queen ought to be, 
than a girl whose best prospect was to earn a 
good deal of money by running a sewing-ma- 
chine. 

I could see that father did not like the idea. 
He had a little pride about such matters—weak, 
to be sure, but, as I have told you, he was weak 
in some things. I believe he was going to r 
monstrate, if mother had not spoken first, and 
come out clearly on Marcia’s side. Afterward, 


|when my sister had gone up stairs to answer 


her letter, mother told us that she liked the idea 
not so much for the money—though, if Marcia 
should succeed, that would be a thing not to be 
despised—as for the good it would do Marcia 
She had been afraid, ever since James 
died, of her falling into morbid melancholy, and 
she hoped this business would take her thoughts 


| from the one engrossing subject and restore the 
Two days afterward there was a letter for her. 


healthy tone of her mind. So it was all set- 
tled, and the next Monday my sister went away. 

You will not care to hear the particulars of 
her undertaking. She succeeded, of course, 
for she was one of those persons who seem to 
command success by right of nature—some roy- 
al prerogative born with them. Once in a while 
she came to see us. She told us that she was 
doing well and saving money. Ina few months 
we knew that she had a shop of her own, and 
that she had taken some large contracts from 
clothing-stores ; but she did not go into details. 
She always spoke of Mr. Hope—told us what a 
kind friend she found him—how much his in- 
fluence had helped her, and when once I yen- 
tured a joke about his Scotch face, with its 
high cheek-bones, she resented it with a warmth 
which made me wonder if James Harris’s suc- 
cessor were already elected; and somehow the 
idea was not pleasant to me. 

For ourselves, at home, we got along very 
well. It is strange how many of the things to 
which one has been accustomed one finds it 
easy and possible to do without, under the press- 
ure of necessity. Hitherto we had been in the 
habit of spending all the income from our farm ; 


livers. But we managed now to pay our rent 
without encroaching on the interest of the two 
thousand dollars; so we felt that we were gain- 
ing a little all the time. 

Once in a while Mr. Hope came out to see 
his place. He would go all over the grounds 
with father, and talk patiently about rotation 
of crops, and clover, and timothy, and buck- 
wheat. Father said he understood things won- 
derfully for a man whose life had been passed 
in town. It was his Scotch quickness, I sup- 
Every time he came, too, he used to 
chat an hour with mother and me, and he al- 
ways spoke of Marcia—told what a brave, strong 
spirit she had, and how nobly she was doing ; 
till, after a while, I got used to the idea that 


pt yse, 
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they did care for each other, and by-and-by, 
when the farm was clear, Mr. Hope might be 
my brother. 

I tried to be glad, but I confess the feelings 
I had about it were often not generous. I hope 
I am not meaner or more selfish tlian the rest 
of the world, but I could not help asking my- 
self sometimes how it was that two men had 
loved Marcia and none at all had loved me. 
If her beauty answered the question, then why 
had she been made more beautiful than 1? 
What was at fault with the arrangement of 
things that all the sweet should come to some 
lives and all the bitter to others? 
membered how hard she was working, and felt 
ashamed of myself. But it did seem as if all 
her troubles blossomed into blessings. How 
superior Mr. Hope was to James Harris! In- 
deed I am not sure that I was not getting to 
think him superior to every one. 

Three years went round in this way, and it 
came the third anniversary of the day on which 
the farm had been sold. Marcia had not been 


home for some time ; but she had written to us | 


that she should come onthatday. So we meant 
to make a sort of festival of it. 


to now, when, after all, we had not left Ingleside, 


and things had come out so much better than we | 
Marcia deserved, too, a generous 


had feared. 
welcome. Mother and I had worked busily, 
getting the house into perfect order, making pies 


and cakes and sweetmeats, and when the day 


came we were all ready. We hurried through 


the morning tasks, and I put on a pretty fall | 


dress, with a bright ribbon at my throat, and a 
bunch of brilliant scarlet leaves in my hair. 


Then I waited, eagerly enough, for my sister. 


She had promised to come in the early train, 
and a little past ten I saw her walking up from 
the dépdt, leaning on Mr. Hope’s arm. 


‘“*T think he might have let us have her to} 


ourselves this one day,’’ I said, a little bitterly. 

As they drew nearer I noticed that Marcia 
had left off her deep mourning. She wore black 
silk, and looked regal in it. I thought that the 


three years, instead of wearing upon her, had | 


but deepened and enriched her beauty. She 
had certainly never seemed so peerless as when, 


having put aside her shawl and bonnet, she came | 


and stood at the sitting-room window, looking 
out on the brightness of the autumn day. Her 
tall, slight figure seemed to have acquired new 
elegance in the midst of tasks that would have 
warped most women from their natural grace 
andsymmetry. Her face was clear, and a bright 
color flushed her cheeks. Some secret gladness 
kindled her eyes and curved her lips. I did not 
wonder that Mr. Hope looked at her so much ; 
but I thought of poor James Harris, forty rods 


away in his grave, and tried to believe that it | 


was only for his memory I felt jealous. 

‘*It is just such a day,” she said, at last, ‘‘ as 
the one before the old farm was sold. 
remember, Theo, how we looked out of this win- 
dow together, and saw father and mother mak- 
ing their mournful farewell round? Thank God, 


Then I re- | 


We could afford | 


Do you | 


and thank you, Mr. Hope, the farewell neyor 
came ;” and she glanced up at him with that 
wonderful light in her eyes, and a smile w 
made her whole face brilliant. 

She looked a, long time at the well-known, 
well-loved scene, with the bright October glory 
resting on it. Then she went up to father, and 
leaned over him with the old caressing manner. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘ you must own Ingleside 
again.” 

‘*Yes, daughter, if it please God,” he an 
swered, gently. He had always been genile. 
and these last years had made him more so, 

‘*It has pleased God,” she cried, impetuously, 
‘« Father, I have succeeded even better than my 
hopes. I gave myself five years to make two 
thousand dollars in, and I have accomplished it 
in three!” 

She took out a roll of bills, and handed them 
to him. 

‘*There it is, father. Now you have only to 
transfer the bank stock, and Ingleside will be 
paid for. You must own it again, to-day.” 

Mr. Hope came forward and smiled—the old 
heartsome smile which I had noticed that first 
time I saw him. 

‘“‘She made me bring the deed,” he said. 
‘* She hadn’t patience to wait twenty-four hour 
longer—you must own Ingleside again bef 
| this sun went down.” 

Half-bewildered, my father attended, under 
Mr. Hope’s direction, to the details of the busi 


l- 


hich 


ness; and when it was all done he sat still, lik 
one in a maze, turning the new deed over in his 
hand. Marcia went up to him and kissed him, 
| and he took her into his arms. 

**God bless you, my child, my own child!” 
| he breathed, fervently—‘‘even as through you 
| He has blessed me beyond my hopes.” 

‘*T said I would live till the old place was 
cleared !” 
| Marcia spoke triumphantly; and with that 

glow on her cheeks, that light in her eyes, I 
thought she looked as if she might live forever. 

** You will not go back again to town?’ my 
mother asked her, with fond anxiety. 

The question suggested a new fear to my fa- 
ther, and he held Marcia’s hand tight, and looked 
into her face. 

‘No, child, you won’t go back, will you?” he 
She 


{ 
} 
| 


| pleaded, searching her face with his eyes. 


| stooped and kissed him—they had always been 
so dear to each other. 

| « No, father, I shall not goback. I have sold 

my lease and my business, and I shall stay with 

|you. My work is done.” 

I wondered how Jong she would stay—how 
|long Mr. Hope would let her stay. Just then 
he spoke to me. 

‘*Come, Theo, they want Marcia to them- 
selves. Iam inthe way, and you must take me 
out of it. They can do without you.” 

‘¢Yes, every one could do without me,” I 
thought, bitterly; but I went with him never- 
theless. We wandered around a little while, 
‘and then sat down to rest in the old arbor, in 





which I had sat and wept out, as I have told 
you, my girlish despair on that day which I have 
called the darkest day of my life. 

“Theo,” he began, with grave gentleness, ‘I 
have something to tell you—something I should 
have told you long ago but for Marcia.” 

““T know what it is!” I cried, impatiently. 

“Do you?” with a smile of quict amusement. 
‘¢ Suppose you tell me then.” 

“That I am to have you for my brother. 
It’s all right if Marcia can forget so easily. J 
couldn’t—that’s all.” 

“Couldn't you? Marcia has been very firm 
of purpose, too, about this money. A year ago 

gged her to let me give the deed to your fa- 

sr, and consider the debt canceled: But I 

not prevail upon her, though I used all 
my eloquence. It was then that I told her what 
I was going to tell you to-day, only you fore- 
stalled me. By-the-way, you weren’t quite 
right in your conjecture—that wasn’t just what 
I had to tell you.” 

‘““ What was it, then?” 

‘*That I loved you, Theo, and want you for 
own. I think it began way back that first 
day when you came to my office. I did not ac- 
knowledge it to my own heart then; but I think 
it was my secret feeling for you which made me 
buy Ingleside, though I put the matter to my- 
self on different grounds. The charm deepened 
every time I saw my little lassie; and a year 
ago I made up my mind that I did not want to 
do without her any longer. It was then I went 
to Marcia, and tried to persuade her to come 
home, so that you could be spared to me; for I 
would not be selfish enough to ask you to leave 
your father and mother alone. I found her im- 
movable as granite; but she begged me hard to 
wait till Ingleside was paid for before I said 
any thing to unsettle you. 
cuiled a promise out of me, though I think I 
should not have given it but for my aversion to 
subjecting you to the unpleasantness of a long 
engagement. That is, you know, if you could 
love me well enough to be engaged to me at all. 
You have not told me that, Theo.” 

I looked him straight in the eyes—I meant to 
see his soul through them. 

** Are you sure that you love me, David Hope, 
me and no other?” 

** Very sure, Theo.’ 

‘And you would rather have me for your 
wife than Marcia, beautiful and strong and 
grand as she is?” 

‘*Rather than any one else in the world, lit- 
tle lassie.” 

Then, somehow, before I knew it, I was in 
his arms, crying on his shoulder. Joy tears, 
though; for this was what I meant when I spoke 
of the brightest day of my life. 

We went in together, after a while, to ask my 
parents for their blessing, and they gave it to us 
with full hearts. 

Mr. Hope did not go back to town that night. 
It was the first night he had ever passed at Ingle- 
side, but he would come and go henceforth as a 


my 


Somehow she be- 


’ 
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son of the house. I sat up with him a little 
later than the rest, just to hear over again what 
it was so very sweet to know at last—that he 
loved me. I began to find ont the rare, deep 
tenderness of this man who claimed me as his 
He suited me exactly. Some girls would 
have thought, perhaps, that he lacked senti- 
ment, He not idealize me at all—I told 
you in the first place that his ideality was small 
—but he had strong, practical sense, and acute 
knowledge of human nature. He knew me just 
as I was—with all my little tempers, and vani- 
ties, and follies—and, just as I was, he held me 
dear; so there would never be any disappoint- 
ment between us. 


own. 


Our engagement was to be a 
short one, for he said he had waited long’ enough 
for his bride. So he only gave me until Christ- 
mas to make my modest preparations. 

When at last I left him I lingered a little 
at Marcia’s door, and listened to see if she slept. 
I wanted to go to her a moment, and rest my 
heart, burdened with its fullness of joy, in the 
quiet of her sympathy. But, listening there, I 
heard her voice, a low, sweet voice always, 
murmur, 

‘*My work is done. 
love, my love!” 

It was almost the old words, and it seemed t 
me like the echo of her cry of passionate long- 
ing the day before I saw Mr. Hope first. I 
knew where her thoughts were, and I would not 
go in to mock them with my too happy looks. 

Next day Mr. Hope went away, and Marcia 
took me into her room, and made me what she 
called a wedding present. It was five hundred 
dollars—the sum for which, after her two thou- 
sand were safely earned, she had sold her lease 
and her business. 

‘It is for the wedding fineries, Theo, which 
I shall never want,” she said, as she made n 
take it. 

I looked at her, so stately, so young, so beau- 
tiful—so much lovelier than I ever was or could 
be in any eyes save David Hope’s—and I uttered 
my thought, I could not help it. 

‘Surely you will love again, Marcia. For- 
getfulness comes to every one in time ; and you 
are too good and too lovely not to be destined 
to make some man happy.” 

‘*T think my nature is granite, Theo, and im- 
pressions do not wear off it very easily; but 
whether I shall forget, or whether I shall re- 
member, can have nothing to do with my mak- 
ing you a wedding present.” 

So she forced me to accept her gift; and I 
had vanity enough—I, at twenty-one, and 
love—to take real heart’s delight in the pretty 
things it brought me. ; 

When Christmas came we were married and 
went away. I had not expected a journey, for 
I knew what a busy man Mr. Hope was; but he 
made every thing else give way, and took me to 
some of the Southern cities first, and then for 
a glimpse of life at Washington. It was all so 
ay and strange and brilliant; and I was so 
I scarcely had time to think about the 
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old friends, the new life was so engrossing. And | 
yet I did notice a vein of sadness in my mother’s | 
letters, and I rather wondered that Marcia did 

not write at all. I believe Mr. Hope thought | 
more about these things than I did, for after a 
while he grew in a hurry to go home. 

We got there one mild evening in February ; 
and the moment our greetings were over, the 
change in Marcia struck me. It was as if the 
three years—which as they passed had seemed 
only to touch her with new grace and brightness 

had done their whole wearing work in these 
few weeks of my absence. She looked strange- 
ly old and thin. Her lips were colorless, and 
no flush stained her cheeks. Her motions, too, 
were slow and languid. When I asked her 
about it, she told me she had not had time to 
be tired in three years, so she was taking it out 
now. She should be rested by-and-by when 
spring came. 

That night, when we were alone, Mr. Hope 
told me that he thought Marcia weuld die. I 
never knew till just that moment how much I 
loved her—how much I had loved her all my 
life. The thought of her dying seemed like a 
great gulf yawning at my feet, ready to swallow 
up half the happiness of my future. He soothed 
my passionate sorrow, and tried so tenderly to 
comfort me that I blessed him for it over and 
over in my heart. He told me that, much as 
he wanted me with him in town, he had con- 
cluded, since he had seen Marcia, that I ought 
to remain at Ingleside until there was some 
change. He would leave me there for the pres- 
ent, he thought, and come out every night. 
This was what I had been longing, yet afraid 
to ask him—for I understood him well enough 
now to know that he made no small sacrifice. 
We announced our arrangement quietly the 
next morning, and I could see how glad they 
all were. 

So I spent the days with Marcia, and at night 
came ‘‘ My Hope?’ as I used fondly to call him. 
It was my most frequent pet name, and I had 
discovered that my stern-browed Scot liked pet- 
ting. 

As the weeks went on I found that Marcia 
grew weaker, and I knew that the rest the spring 
was to bring her would be rest indeed—the rest 
where 

“perfect day shall shine, 
Through peace to light.” 

There were times when it seemed to me I 
could not bear it—when I sat dumb with woe, 
and watched her changed, wasting face, and 
turned away to meet the sadness in our mother’s 
eyes, or see my father following his darling with 
long looks of wordless grief and despair. I think | 
she saw it too, for, one night when we were all 
together, she said, tenderly : 

‘**If you only knew how happy I am, I think 
you would not grieve for me, any of you. It is | 
God’s great mercy which is letting me go home | 
to James. I have hoped for it all along, but I 
dared not pray for it. I left it to my God, and | 
He is leading me gently.” | 





After that we tried to be cheerful in her pres- 
ence; and before the gusty April days were oyer 
the end came; very suddenly, but peacefully as 
sleep. I was sitting by her alone, and I saw a 
change. I started to call some one, and as | 
went I heard the old, tender, longing cry—a lit- 
tle altered— 

“T am coming, my iove, my love!" 

When I had spoken to my mother, and turned 
back again to the bed, her lips were still, and I 
knew she had entered into her rest. 

Years have passed since then, and David Hope 
has made me very happy. The dear father and 
mother still live at Ingleside, and I go to them 
in summer with my boys and girls. But I miss 
Marcia, my one sister, when I stand among the 
old scenes; and sometimes, on a splendid au- 
tumn day such as this, I like to live the dead 
past over, and recall her image, as she was at 
her brightest and her loveliest, until I seem to 
see her once more—a radiant ghost—in the old 
home she worked so hard to keep. 


PICKED UP AT SEA. 
I.—AT SEA. 
- the year of our Lord 1830, on the 24th 
day of January, a vessel, a man-of-war, was 
cruising leisurely homeward from the West 
India Islands. Peace then reigned supreme 
throughout the world—nation no longer lifted up 
its hand against nation, and all the weapons of 
war were stilled. 

‘*Two more*days, with this breeze, and we 
shall be off old Hatteras,” said the younger of 
two officers, who were quietly pacing up and 
down the main-deck during the middle watch. 

“‘T wish,” returned the other, ‘‘ we had been 
going to put in at the Bermudas. I wanted to 
see the place, and I have some friends living 
there that I have not heard of for some time. 
It is very provoking to be so near the place and 
not see them.” 

They both stopped, as if by mutual consent, 
their pacing up and down, and with their pipes 
in their mouths leaned over the ship’s taffrail 
and gazed thoughtfully on the deep blue waters 
of those tropical seas. 

**T say, Allix, how would you like to be over- 
board among those gentry there?” pointing at 
the same time to two sharks following quietly 
in the wake of the vessel. 

‘*T had rather be excused a nearer acquaint- 
ance,” replied he; ‘what a fiendish look the 
beasts have! God help those who come any 
way near them! Oh dear,” he continued, 
with a yawn, “what slow work this cruising 
is! I wish the Britishers would get up a row 
with us, to let them sce what the Stars and 
Stripes can still do, and to give us a chance at 
some of their fat merchantmen hereabouts !” 

‘‘Whata glorious night! See,” said the one 
whose name was Wilson, “ is that a fire out yon- 
der, or only the moon rising ?” 

The other one looked in the direction pointed 
out. <A long, deep line of lurid light lit up the 

















eastern horizon. While they were still gazing 
doubtfully, the moon at her full, a large, red- 
orbed ball of light appeared rising out of the sea. 
Having come to the conclusion that what at first 
seemed the light of some ship burning out at sea 
was but the rising moon, they turned and began 
slowly pacing again the deck. 

After the moon had mounted some distance 
in the sky, and its red light mellowed down to 
its usual yellow ray, Allix, happening to cast 
his glance again eastward, still saw, or fancied 
he saw, the red light flickering and playing in 
the far-off distance. At length he determined 
to report the circumstance to the captain, and 
leaving his comrade of the watch on deck he 
went down to the captain's cabin. 

The captain came immediately on deck with 
his glass, and, after a short look, determined to 
steer in that direction and cruise all night. The 
following morning, after a sharp look-out, they 
saw a small dark object, with two light-colored 
specks on it, floating in the water. On lower- 
ing a boat and pulling toward it they picked up 
a portion of a ship’s scarred mast with two little 
girls fastened to it, dark-eyed, and from the few 
words they could utter evidently of Spanish 
birth. They looked like twins, and about four 
years old. And this strange waif, God-borne 
so mercifully on the waves, so wonderfully pre- 
served from their fury and from the hungry jaws 
of the sharks, this freight fastened there with 
the agonizing doubts of a last hope for them, by 
some poor heart-broken mother, like all mother 
love, all forgetful of self in her great feeling for 
them, was all the record of some brave ship 
whose name and destination might doubtless 
never be heard. For ah, how many such have 
left port, all on board rejoicing with hopes of a 
favorable voyage! ‘They left, and were never 
more heard of, and hearts sickened as friends 
waited, and hope lessened as time lengthened, 
and a horrible uncertainty as to their fate, far 
more difficult to bear than the most dreadful as- 
surance, have embittered the lives of God only 
knows how many a soul at home" 


II.—IN PORT. 

The little girls soon became at home in their 
new abode, and the pets of the rough old men-of- 
war’s men, who attempted to fashion strange and 
rude garments for them out of their old shirts 
and blankets. Lieutenants Allix and Wilson re- 
solved each to adopt one, and on their arrival in 
port send them to school to be educated. From 
the way in which they had been found they 
named the two sisters—for so they concluded 
them to be—Marina and Perdita, names ro- 
mantic enough sounding, but still appropriate. 
These names, of course, very soon became short- 
ened into Mari and Perdi. 

And once more the ship sped on its home- 
ward track, Bermudas had let them pass quiet- 
ly. Three long, tedious weeks the light, baffling, 
variable winds of the Horse Latitudes made them 
impatient and irritable. Slowly, but surely, 


the current of the Gulf Stream bore them on- 
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ward past fields of floating weed, until at length 
Old Hatteras was reached, and there, in accord- 
ance with the old saying, 
“If Bermuda let you pass 
Then look out for Hatteras,” 

they encountered a severe gale, which detained 
them several days, the which having weathered 
they arrived, in due course of time, off Sandy 
Hook, and passing up the Lower Bay, under full 
press of sail, with a favorable but squally breeze, 
about midnight they passed the Narrows, and 
shortly after awoke the slumbers of the sleeping 
city by their cannon booming forth their salute 
as the ship swung round to her anchorage op- 
posite the Battery. 

The next morning Lieutenants Allix and Wil- 
son went on shore, taking with them the two lit- 


| tle girls, the sailors on board the ship crowding 


round to bid them sorrowfully good-by. On 
arriving at their hotel they made inquiries about 
a school suitable for their young charges, and 
having selected one, and spent the rest of the 
morning in providing the necessary clothes, in 
the afternoon they took the two little girls to 
Miss Eyres (their new mistress), who had already 
been made acquainted with the particulars of 
their discovery, and there, after a sorrowful and 
tearful parting, they left them. 

** Allix,” said Wilson, as they were coming 
away, ‘*we have been very unexpectedly made 
fathers, and each got a little one to look after. 
I wonder where our wives will come from ?” 

“e Per- 
Time 


‘* Goodness knows,” was the answer. 
haps one or both of us will die unmarried. 
will show.” 

After remaining in New York for several 
their ship was recommissioned, and went 
the Mediterranean for a three years’ 


weeks, 

off to 

cruise. 
IlI.—THE THREE PICTURES. 

A huge lion, God-hewn out of the solid rock, 
lying ever with its face turned to that land of 
mystic lore—the wonderful East—guards the 
narrow portals of the gate that leads thither- 
ward. The waters of two seas wash evermore its 
A narrow channel connects the two seas. 
A long narrow isthmus joins the rock with the 
main Jand. Erect it raises its head with huge 
cannon for its teeth. The lower part of the rock, 
sloping down to the channel, is thickly covered 
with houses and fortifications. Almond-trees, 
with their delicate pink blooms, finding foothold 
in the crevices of the yellow rock, give a beau- 
tiful contrast to the glare of the stone. Large 
cacti, grotesque in form, with prickly stems and 
spiny leaves, grow scattered about in groups. 
An old castle, telling of an age gone by, of a 
rfce who no longer there hold sway, frowns in 
solitary grandeur over a square where are con- 
gregated representatives of well-nigh every race 
on earth, and a very Babel of sounds and lan- 
guages on every side arises. Such is a very short 
and imperfect description of perhaps the stron- 
gest fort in the world, Gibraltar. It was here, 
then, in the month of June, 1830, in a narrow, 
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close street, leading from the Club House square 
to the barracks and fruit-market, in a large stone 
building, with overhanging balconies and jalou- 
sies in the upper part, and a large store below, 
*in which the fumes of wine and tobacco and oth- 
er smells strangely mingled—in this house, in 
one of the balconies, smoking their cigars, sat 
two men. 


of heat) seemed only inclined to lie still and 
bask, scarce troubling even to dart their tongue 
to take in any unwary or over-trustful fly. 

‘*T wonder,” said one of the gentlemen, ap- 
parently the elder of the two and head of the 
firm, ‘‘ if we shall ever hear of that ship—it is 
now more than four months overdue, and no ti+ 
dings of it beyond its sailing from Cuba. I 
hope to God my son and his wife and children 
are safe. I would willingly forego her cargo, 


fate.” 


The day was fearfully hot, and the | 
sun’s glare on the yellow rock made the heat | 
so intense that the very lizards (fond as they are | 


| Allix, will, I hope, bring us to Gibraltar, where 
| l intend stopping a day or two to water and see 
the place.” 


Ina room neatly furnished, with a piano stand- 
ing open, as if having been recently played upon, 
sat a middle-aged lady, dressed in a plain black 
silk dress, and busily engaged in hemming some 
cambric handkerchiefs ; on the carpet two littl 
girls, very like each other, and dressed exactly 
alike, playing with a kitten; the mother cat 
sitting purring and looking complacently on, ev- 
idently looking on the two things playing with 
her darlings but as kittens of larger growth, and 
consequently fearlessly to be trusted with hers. 

Place, dear reader, these three pictures in one 
frame—separate them not; for they are all but 
one, however wide apart the three portions ma) 
be now. Will they ever come together? Let 


| Time, the great artist of ad/, show. 
costly though it was, for some tidings of their | 


How shall I describe to you Dita Mallorie, in 


**T should give her up, Sir, as Jost,” replied | all the pride of her beauty at the age of eight- 


the younger, ‘‘ however painful the thought may 
be.” 

** You can not think how painful to me is all 
this uncertainty—how it is wearing me out; 
however, it is my Aivsmet.” And with a sigh, 
after this half-expressed Mahommedan doctrine, 
Don José de Ribeiro sat in silence and smoked. 


A frigate of fifty guns, careering along under 
a fair breeze over the deep-blue waters of the 
Atlantic ; a long, narrow pennant flying out its 


ribbons from the mainmast to the breeze, Stars 
and Stripes on its broader end. The men, some 
five or six here and there aloft, working on dif- 
ferent parts of the rigging, some in threes and 
fours standing about on the fore-part of the 
deck, splicing ropes and polishing the brass 
work, and ever and anon turning a quid of to- 
bacco in their mouths, squirting into sly corners, 
whenever the officers’ backs were turned, the 
juice. Pacing backward and forward from side 
to side of the vessel, two men in dark-blue uni- 
form, blue cloth caps with gold bands, and 
stripes of gold round their jackets’ sleeves—a tel- 
escope in the right hand and under the arm of 
the one, and an opera-glass in the hand of the 
other, were the captain and first lieutenant of 
the ship; here and there another officer further 


\ forward pacing up and down the length of the | 


ship; a group of young middies skylarking 
up and down. The silence every now and 
again broken by a loud, shrili whistle, which 
came startlingly clear upon the ear. The decks 
without a speck, the ropes all coiled, the metal- 
work of the gun-carriages all without a spot— 
and this vessel, thus speeding along at the rate 
of some nine knots an hour, was the U. S. ship 
Invincible, bound for the Mediterranean. 
‘*Phew! how hot it gets,” 
“it is almost unbearable! We must have the 
awning up to-morrow. I wish we could over- 
haul a pirate or slaver, by way of a little exer- 
cise and diversion. Another day or two, Mr. 


| their ideal of a dark-eyed beauty. 


said the captain; | 


een—I, so poor a hand at portrait-painting and 


| having such a subject to handle? Let me try, 


however, and let my reader forgive the attempt 
if I fail, and fancy, each one for themselves, 
She was 
somewhat tall, and rather inclined to embonpoint, 
in the full meaning of that French word—at the 
good state of robustness which satisfies the eye; 
her hair, like that of Tennyson’s Juliet, 

‘*More black than ashbuds in the front of March,” 
flowed down in long tresses, when unconfined, 
to her very feet; her head, small and well-set 
on a neck that arched like a swan’s; her eyes 
of that wonderfully dark, lustrous beauty, which 
only the sunny South produces—“ darker than 
the darkest pansies;” a small, perfectly chiseled 
nose, and full, ripe, somewhat sensual lips, when 
at ease, but which could curl with scorn unut- 
terable if aught offended her; her step like a 
qacen’s—slow, stately, and dignified. Such is 
an imperfect sketch of Dita Mallorie as she re- 
turned from an evening party, and was lying on 
a couch in Mrs. Mallorie’s room. 

** Dita, dear,” said Mrs. Mallorie, as she 
came in to bid her good-night, ‘* did you enjoy 
yourself to-night ?” 

‘¢ A little, mamma, but notovermuch. There 
were too many there, and the rooms were hot 
and uncomfortable.” 

‘‘Who were there; can you tell me, dar- 
ling?” 

“‘T did not see all; but there were the Dash- 
woods—Mrs. Dashwood, noisy and chattering as 
ever; the Bensons, Aytouns, Camerons, and a 
host of others—among the rest a stranger, a na- 
val officer, whom I never saw before, and could 
not catch his name. He has just returned from 
a cruise to China and Japan.” 

‘* Good-night, dear, I see you are tired ;” and 
after kissing her, Mrs. Mallorie left the room. 

Long after Mrs. Mallorie had left the room 
Dita still remained lying on the couch, her eyes 
thoughtfully fixed on the fire. What were her 
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thoughts? It would be hard to say; but that 
strange, indefinable feeling had come over her, 
which does come to us at times, of having seen 
or known some one we casually meet, at some 
other time, in some other place, and under some 
other circumstances. What are those strange 
dualistic experiences ? Whocanexplain them ? 
Moreover, she had a presentiment that, some- 
how or other, he would be connected with her 
in some relation, either of hatred or love, good 
or bad. ‘That instinctive feeling of dislike, or 
liking, we take whenever we meet any one for 

» first time with whom our future fate in life 
will bring us into relationship with. But I am 
not intending to write of metaphysics. Dita 
liked the appearance of Captain Wilson, and he 
one to win attention. Of a tall, fine, 
commanding presence ; quick, active, and ener- 
f in all his movements; kind, considerate, 
and affable in all his deportment: in one word, 
a gentleman, and no bad looking one either. 

Captain Wilson had been no less taken with 
the grand beauty of Dita. He thought her the 
finest woman he had ever seen, and made inqui- 
ries as to who she was. Again and again they 
met, and the old result took place. They both 
fell in love—and Dita’s was one of those hot na- 
tures where to love once is to love forever, with | 
all the intensity of her soul, ready to brave any 
danger, patient in any trouble save slight, quick 
to resent any wrong, and keen to feel any cool- 
ness, but true withal to the death for the object 
its love. For once, in their case, Shaks- 
peare’s oft-quoted saying about true love's course 
seemed about to be falsified. Mr. and Mrs. | 
Mallorie raised no objection to the match, but, 
on the contrary, seemed pleased. Captain Wil- 
son had no one but himself to please in the mat- 
ter, and so it was arranged that they should be 
married in the month of June, on the last Thurs- | 
day of themonth. It was now the end of April, 
the fresh and blooming spring-time. How is it | 
that spring-time is peculiarly the season of lov- 
Is it that the new resurrection of life, the 
fresh budding of the flowers, quickens in us the 
affections and budding hopes and fresher desires | 
—a spring bloomage in the garden of the soul ? 
Summer is too hot, autumn is too damp, and 
winter—why, the long, cozy nights of winter, 
round the cheerful fire, might do, but others 
then share them with us. 


é 


was 


ti 


¢ 
ot 


ers? 


**I never breathe her lovely name 
When wine and mirth go round, 
But oh, the gentle moonlight air 
Knows well its silvery sound,” 
is, I suppose, the feeling of every true lover. 
Need I tell any such of the long walks that 
happy spring-time that Dita took, or who was | 
her companion ?—need I speak of the moonlight 
meetings, and all the rest of it? No, dear read- 
er, with me love seems to be far too great, too | 
holy, and too pure a thing for aught of this. I 
would rather (at least I pray God so) try to | 
look upon it as a blessed intercourse of soul with 
soul, to see whether they were likely to become, | 
what God intended them to be, helps meet for | 


| ticulate words. 


P AT SEA. 





each other, and I would nightly pray God to 
make me worthy of her, and she of me. 

* And Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; 
and they seemed unto him but a few days for 
the love he had to her.” 

That is the sweetest love-tale ever written, 
and told, as allreally good things are, in a few 
plain words. 

And so that spring-time passed quickly and 
pleasantly away with Dita Mallorie and Captain 
Wilson, and the bridal-hour 
flower-crowned, and passed, soul-joined, away. 
And Captain Wilson and his bride went down 
South, to a place he had there, to live 

And so Captain Wilson found his wife in the 
Perdita of the wreck, for Miss Eyres had mar- 
ried Mr. Malloric, and having no children of 
their own, kept Perdita, gave her the 
and adopted her as their own. 


summer came, 


ir name, 


In a large, handsome-furnished room, hung 
round with various silken hangings, inwrought 
with Saracenic patterns and Moorish designs, 
the jalousies wide open, and the warm sunny 
breeze, orange perfume laden, almost overpower- 
ing the scent of incense which curled in tiny 
cloudlets through the room, on a large bed of 
carved ebony, ivory inlaid, lay an old man, his 
soul slowly ebbing away in each panting gasp, 


each sobbing sigh; a white-robed priest, with 
arms crossed on his breast, stood quietly looking 
on, every now and then addressing a few words 
of comfort to still the weary moanings of the 
sufferer; two small boys in white vestments 
slowly swinging to and fro small silver censers, 


| from which the fumes of perfumed smoke arose. 


“My son, my son!’’ moaned with broken gasps 
thedyingman. ‘‘ How long thou artincoming! 
Iam dying! I have waited for thee for years! 
Oh my God, long wearying years, and prayed 
daily to thee, O Holy Virgin Mother, queen of 
the sea and those thereon, and thou hast sent 
him not! Oh my child, my child!” Feebler 
and feebler grew each panting breath; slower 
and slower each long-drawn gasp. 

A little wine was given him, and for a few 
moments he seemed to revive. 

‘* Hast thou, father, my will all safe?” 

““T have, my son,” replied the priest. 

He seemed satisfied. A short time he dozed 
a broken troubled sleep, trying to murmur inar- 
The priest stooped to hear but 
the words American man-of-war—vyears ago-— 
years ago—ah, God, how many !—told me—the 
words stopped, one long-drawn sigh, ending in 
a stifled sob, a short quivering of the muscles of 
the face, and all was still. 

A deep voice broke the stillness, with the 


| words ‘*In Tuas manus O Domine,” as the soul 


of Don José de Ribeiro passed forever to its rest. 

Time, the artist, had effaced forever one fig- 
ure from his picture (or Death, the effacer, had 
blotted out forever one figure from Time, the 
artist’s picture). 


‘¢ Nina, darling, thou wilt take cold, the night- 
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dew is falling heavily, come indoors now—art 
thou not tired ?” 

‘‘No, mamma, not yet; please let me stay a lit- | 
tle longer; look how the fire-flies flash and glow, 
nature’s living diamonds; andsee those beautiful 
large moths how they dart their trunks into the 
flowers, and then curl them funnily up again! 
I don’t know, mamma, which is most beautiful, 
the flowers or moths, nature’s living flowers!” 

**Ah, well, my darling, you must come in 
now; I can not allow you to stay any longer 
out.” 

Thereupon there darted in, through a French 
sash which opened on to the veranda from the 
room, a young girl about eighteen years old, with 
laughing dark eyes and lithe and active motions. 

‘**Oh mamma, mamma mine, it is too bad to 
leave that glorious scene without for this stupid 
dark room, where it is too dark to see to do 
aught, and too light to have the lamp!” 

‘Play and sing to me, Nina‘dear.” 

A full, rich, deep voice rang out the notes of 
that grand song of Beethoven’s, so seldom sung, 
and yet perhaps the finest song ever written, 
‘*In questa tomba,” as the last syllable of ‘ ri- 
posar” died softly and slowly on her lips. 

“Oh, Nina, not that; you forget I can not 
bear it now!” 

** Mamma, darling, I forgot’—and immedi- 
ately broke into a low refrain on the piano, which 
gradually grew into one of Mendelssohn’s *‘ Lied- 
er ohne Worte,” with a plaintive under-current 
of melody throughout; and then, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, dashed off into the old Scotch 
air, ‘‘I canna leave my mammie yet ;” jumped 
up, waltzed round the room, and finished the 
exhibition by flinging her arms around the lady’s 
neck and kissing her. 

**Oh, Nina, Nina! when will you become se- 
rious ?” 

**Never, mamma mine. Ican not help it. 
‘Spee I growed so,’ as Topsy said. By-the- 
way, I wish there was a real live flesh-and-blood 
Topsy. I would move heaven and earth to get 
her for my maid: what fun we would have, to be 
sure ?” 

‘* By-the-way, Nina, have you heard from Dita 
lately ?” said Mrs. Allix, Captain Allix’s mother, 
an old lady who had taken Nina home on finish- 
ing her education. 

“Once since she married Captain Wilson. | 
They are very happy, she says, but I think him 
a fright, although I have not seen him since a 
child; but he is old enough to be her father.” 

Here a colored servant brought in an old- 
fashioned silver lamp, and closing the sashes 
and letting down the mosquito curtains prepared 
the table for tea. 

‘*Oh mamma, let me make it to-night!” said | 
Nina. 

** As you choose, my dear, only you will be | 
sure to spoil it.” 

** Of course I shall,” was the answer; ‘‘I do 
it on set purpose to have the fun of seeing you 
shake your head. There now, if I haven't been 
and gone and done it, as some one said, I forget 


who. I have gone and put the tea into the 
cream ewer instead of the tea-pot. Never mind, 
mammie, I will put both together into the por, 
and we shall have only to sweeten it.” 

Mrs. Allix very quietly rang a small silver 
bell, and told the servant who entered to take it 
out and bring more cream. 

** Nina, I wish—” 

‘* Now don’t, please. Iam sosorry. I will 
try to do better.” 

Mrs. Allix yielded with a faint sigh and a 
fainter smile. 

At length the tea was made properly, and aft- 
er the removal of the things Mrs. Allix asked 
Nina to bring and read to her a letter she had 
that day received from her son. 

Nina complied. 

‘Where is it dated from?” she asked. 

‘*From Madeira. Now shall I read it?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, if you please.” 

“ Funcaar, Maperra, August 31, 1848. 

*“*My pear Motuer,—Thank God we are thus far on 
our way home from the Mediterranean. I write this in 
the sight of green forest-clad hills, dotted with white 
Quintas, backed up by the conical peaks of Ruivo and 
Grande. I can see the Mount Church, half hidden in 
mist, the highest point of white high up the hills, from 
my state-room window. The perfume of the orange-trees 
come and fill the room. We have had a many visitors, 
both English and Portuguese, to see the ship. I was not 
ashamed to let her be seen. To-day our Consul, Mr, Car- 
ter, called, and shortly after his departure his burroqueira 
came with a case of Bual and Cercial wine. They say he 
keeps the beat on the island. I am keeping it, however, 
until we get home. I touched at Gibraltar, where a Span- 
ish priest came on board and gave me a sealed packet, 
which I had to give to Nina or Dita, sent, or rather left 
for them at the American Conzul's office by the order of 
an old merchant there who had lately died. They must 
repress, however, their curiosity until my arrival. I saw 
the old gentleman years ago—by-the-way, shortly after 
the discovery of Nina and Dita, whose adventures I one 
day told the old man as I was buying some sherry, and 
who then seemed very much interested in the narrative, 
and inquired very particularly into dates and locality. 
We next touched at Lisbon, a fine enough looking town 
from the Tagus, but, with the exception of black Horse 
Square and the Pracas, very filthy and wretched. I weut 
to see the Palace of Necessidades, Cintra, and Mafra. A 
British squadron was there, but not one frigate of theirs 
could compare with mine: and the Portuguese evidently 
thought so too, for they came in vast numbers to see us. 
I shall be home nearly as soon as my letter, for I shall 
leave here three days after it. Madeira is a paradise—I 
mean, of course, the country, for the people are any thing 
but angels. I hope Nina keeps good."—[* Of course she 
does,” said Nina.}—** Tell the little child to mind her les- 
sons, and give her a kiss from me.”’—(“ His impudence, 
indeed !""]—‘* I suppose she has grown since I saw her sev- 
en years ago."—{“*Oh no! not at all! as if I could stand 
still !""]—** Accept, my dearest mother, my kindest and 
most respectful regards; and with sincere love to you and 
Nina, believe me very dutifully and affectionately your 
son, CuaARLES ALLIXx." 


‘Indeed, Captain Allix, I am very much 
obliged to you,” said Nina. 

‘¢Hush, Nina, he forgets. Thank God he 
will be home soon!” 


A vessel laboring in a heavy sea, apparent- 
ly a man-of-war—the sky one mass of flying, 
driving scud—the wind roaring and shrieking 
through the rigging like some huge bird of prey 
screaming in joy at its expected victim—the 
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top-sails half-way down the masts—the top-gal- 
lant-sails and jib flying out to leeward, like two 
white pigeons fleeing affrighted before their an- 
gry pursuer the hawk—the main-sails close 
hauled up, and a storm stay-sail set—the ship 
pressed down into the water—the rigging all 
adrift—guns broke loose and rushing from side 
to side with a fearful crash—the sea breaking 
over her in torrents—the vivid lightnings flash 
and the deafening booming of thunder. And 
still more and yet more the wind rages, and 
again and yet again the cracking of some por- 
tion of the rigging with a sharp noise heard mo- 
mentarily above the deep, settled roar of wind 
and sea. Faster and yet faster scud the clouds, 
until one treads on the other’s heels. 
after crash, and one after the other the masts 
go by the board. And yet louder and fiercer 


shrieks the wind, as if drunk with fury, mad | 


with exultation and delight. 

Is one more figure, the most gallant one of 
all, about to be blotted out of the picture? God 
yet only knows. 


Rudderless, mastless, sailless, she lies and | 
Torrent after | 
torrent sweeps her deck, tears her bulwarks as | 


rolls in the trough of the sea. 


if they were paper, comes down with a blow 


that makes her whole body quiver and groan in | 


anguish at the pain—and yet she lies buried in 
the trough of the sea. 

Amidst all remains one true to his post. 
Calm, piercing, clear, above the storm in the 


lulls of the tempest, is heard his steady, unfal- | 


tering voice. ‘The Captain of the ship. 

No; she is not yet blotted out of the picture ; 
but paint her there no longer the gallant figure 
she was—only a rolling, tossing, broken wreck. 


“Mother dear, thank God I am safe here in 
port at last!” said the cheery voice of a bronzed, 
weather-beaten gentleman, as he lay on a sofa 
in the room of the house mentioned before. ‘I 
thought, however, we were lost—I had well- 
nigh given up all hope; however, it has pleased 
God to spare, and, thanks to Him, here I am!” 

“T thank Him, Charles,” she quietly said; 
but oh, what fervor lay in those few words! 


For ah, what words can paint the mother’s | 


fears that dreadful night ? 


The whole night through she had moaned out | 
and at each | 


> 


**Q God, my son, my only child! 
roaring blast more fervently she prayed as the 
more her fears increased. And He who of erst 


rebuked the raging sea and stilled the angry | 


wind at the prayer of his trembling crew—who 
listened of old to the poor widow’s wailing cry, 
and brought back to her her child, her only one 
—so now had He listened to the poor mother’s 
prayer, and rescued from his peril the brave and 
gallant man. For three days they tossed about 
a helpless wreck, and were at length picked up 
by a passing ship which brought them on to 
New York, from whence he went to Virginia. 
‘*My word, mother, how Nina has grown! 


She is quite a woman now—how annoyed she | 


must have been with my letter! By-the-by, I 


Crash 


kept her packet safe for her; I fastened it in the 
lining of my vest, fearing to lose it, and well it 
is I did so.” 

Here the young lady herself made her appear- 
ance, half shy, half impudent, with a wicked 
light gleaming in her beautiful dark eyes, and 
a cunning smile wrinkling the corners of her 
mouth. 

‘* And this beautiful, piquant, fascinating girl 
is the portion of the stray waif that has fallen to 
my share. Were I not too old I should feel 
half inclined to make her mine in very truth; 
that is, if she were not already engaged, but I 
doubt not she has already many suitors for her 
good graces, and a poor, ugly old fellow like me 
has nochance. _I will bide my time, however, 
and see how she heads her course, and what 
she steers by before I try to take rudder in my 
hand.” 

In truth Nina had already had many suitors, 


and there seemed to be one she especially fa- 


vored—the son of a neighboring planter, and one 
of the oldest families in Virgiria. The Captain 
same himself to this conclusion, and so kept his 
former thoughts to himself. 

Who so prond and thankful as Mrs. Allix 
in this her son? Nor did the days seem any too 
slow to Captain Allix himself. Nina daily 
| grew upon his affections; her piquant ways, 
| her lively, changeable humor, kept him constant- 
| ly amused. 

Ah, how happily glided those days away; the 

Captain amusing and whiling away the evenings 
| with accounts of his adventures and perils by 
land and sea, at home and abroad. How Nina 
would listen coyly and slyly, as pretending not 
| to listen, and the Captain try to excite her risible 
| faculties, in the which he nearly always suc- 
ceeded. And once he noticed her quickly turn 
her head and wipe away her tears at some ac- 
| count of shipwreck and suffering he was narra- 
|ting. ‘There was one who had not very much 
| relished the idea of the Captain’s arrival and 
| constant intercourse with Nina, and that, of 
| course, was young Randolph. He soon found, 
or fancied he found, Nina changed toward him ; 
| she became at times even petulant at his atten- 
tions to her, and at other times seemed just as 
of old. It was the old tale of the rival lovers, 
zach one deeming the other more favored than 
himself. 

But however much she had changed to Ran- 
| dolph, there was no mistaking the marked differ- 
ence of her character toward Captain Allix. She 
| was oftentimes positively rude toward him ; 

would be for days together so persistently harsh 
|and uncivil that it pained him exceedingly, 
and he resolved, for a time at least, to leave 
home. Mrs. Allix could not understand Nina, 
she who had hitherto been so uniformly obedi- 
ent and dutiful, and she frequently remonstrated 
with her on the subject, but to no other purpose 
| except, perhaps, to make her more rude than be- 
fore. 

‘‘Nina,” at length said Captain Allix one 
| day as they were returning home together from 


| 
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a Visit where the Captain had stated in Nina’s 
hearing, for the first time, his intention of leav- 
ing home, and she had become cooler than even 
usual—‘‘ Nina, I fear I have offended you. If 
so, I am exceedingly sorry. I should not like 
us to part but as friends. Will you kindly for- 
give me if I have wronged you?” 

‘*You have not wronged me,” was the cold 
reply. 

‘Then why are you so changed as to seem 
positively to dislike me?” 

‘I do not dislike you,” she said; then, as 
he caught at the words, ‘‘ not in the sense you 
mean.” 

“But, Nina, hear me. I will for once be 
plain spoken. It is always best. You once 
seemed to care for me, and—” Here he stopped. 
A sudden spasm, which she endeavored in vain 


o) 


to control, passed quickly over her face, while a | 


sudden hopeful idea flashed through his mind. 
They walked on a little longer in silence. 


tered around. In the distance the gleaming 
sea. 

‘** Nina dear, to whom are you writing ?” asks 
the gentleman. 

‘Oh! to an old school-fellow, who has asked 
from me an account of the strange events of our 
lives.” 

** And what are you saying?” 

“T am telling her how strangely we were 
saved from death, how afterward cared for and 
married, and of old Don José de Ribeiro’s wil] 
—in fact, all I know or remember.” 

‘*T wonder if you two girls—I beg your par- 
don, you two old married women—were his 
grandchildren, as he thought. However, it mat- 
ters little so long as the old gentleman thought 
so. He might have done worse than left us his 
Cuban estates. Where’s Wilson, I wonder?” 

** Don’t know, Sir. He went out an hour or 
two ago, and said he should not be back until 
dinner,” replied the mulatto boy. 


+: . " . | 
** Nina,” at length he said, softly and quietly, 


‘*Must I leave home? It rests with you. Will 
you share it with me?” 

** Yes,” she simply replied. 

And so Captain Allix found his wife. 

Very quietly they walked together homeward. 
As soon as they entered the house he led her up 


to his mother, and very gently said: ‘ Mother, | 


here is your daughter Nina—your daughter and 
my wife.” 

The mother looked for a few moments from 
one to the other; and then getting up threw her 
arms round Nina and kissed her. 

** God bless you both, my children!” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘and make you worthy of each other.” 

“ How could you think,” said Nina, ‘‘ that I 


could bear to feel that Charles was leaving home | 


on account of me? I could not have staid, and 
it would have broken my heart to leave. Now 


‘Where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people | 


.” 


shall be my people, and thy God my God. 


IV.—THE PICTURE FRAMED. 
On the broad veranda of a casa are seated an 
old lady working, or rather seeming to work, 


for her eyes are too often turned to three little | 


children (two girls and a boy) running about 


among the flower-beds in vain attempt to cap- | 


ture a butterfly. Two ladies, the one reading 
a book, the other writing a letter on a small 
stand. <A gentleman lying in a Spanish ham- 
mock, which is swung backward and forward by 
a mulatto boy, who every now and then sweeps 
away some too intrusive an insect with a pal- 
metto fan—the gentleman, meanwhile, lazily 
smoking a cigar. Trees, flowers, plants, all 
tell of a tropical clime. Here and there a ba- 
nana throws out its broad green leaves—the old 
ones drooping torn and ragged, the young ones 
whole, erect, and a bright, vivid green—clus- 
ters of its fruit hanging almost to the ground. 


The tall, feathery fern-tree and broad-leaved | 


palm, the dark, glossy leaves and deliciously 
scented orange-blooms, the waxy-flowered ca- 
mellia and night-perfuming datura, are all scat- 


Postscrirt.—All the incidents of the tale 
| here narrated are of course not true; but the 
| floating spar and the two children found by a 
| man-of-war—the children taken home, adopted, 
| and educated by two of the officers, who after- 
ward each married one—is a simple fact. Three 
of the four are still living. One of the officers, 
whom I have called Captain Wilson, died last 
year. 

My picture is now framed—the principal fig- 
ures painted with the best skill of which I am 
| possessed (their defects I hope will be pardon- 
ed), there to remain until Death, the great ef- 
facer, shall blot them out, as he will do one day 
all the figures in this great picture-book of the 
world—to be all repainted, let us hope, in more 
lasting and brighter forms and hues, by the hand 
| of Eternity in the garden of heaven. 


SISTERS. 
I. 
sa UT you know,” said Elsie, ‘‘ that a tutor 
can not marry.” 

** He can be engaged,” returned Clara, “ and 
wait for better times, like other people.” 

‘* Every one makes such a talk over Roderick 
| Dexter,” continued Elsie. ‘*One would think 
/him the only young man in the place by the 
| way they goon; and I am sure there are half 
| a dozen others that I should fancy quite as soon 
|or sooner. Of course he has a great deal of 
| talent and principle and all that, but he is so 
|awkward! His great hands and feet distress 

me; there really doesn’t seem to be space for 
| them in any room he comes into. So different 
from Ned Torrington !” 

‘*For shame, Elsie!” exclaimed her sister, 
|indignantly. ‘How can you compare the 
| two?” 

‘*You are a very fierce champion, Clara. I 
| wonder you don’t take him for yourself if you 
| value him so highly.” 

A bright flush mounted to Clara’s brow. 


| 
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‘* You forget,” she answered, ‘‘ that he has never | 
given me the opportunity. It is not for my sake 
that he comes here so often.” 

Elsie did not see the flush. Shestood before 
the mirror, brushing back her golden hair, and 
was too well occupied with the reflected image 
to note the changes of her sister’s countenance. 
And in truth that image was lovely enough to | 
justify her close attention. The delicately- 
chiseled features, the heaven-blue eyes, the ap- | 
ple-blossom coloring, were mere accessories of its 
beauty; they were lit up by such a look of in- 
nocence, of joyousness, as is seldom seen save 
in some sweet and happy child. 

‘*No,” she said, complacently, in answer to 
her sister’s statement, ‘‘I don't suppose it is. 
3ut then how am Ito blame? You needn’t be 
so savage with me, Clara.” 

“Was I savage? LIamsure I did not mean 
it. But I certainly think you should be serious 
about this matter, dear. You should decide on 
what you mean to do, and not trifle with the 
young man’s happiness.” 

‘‘Mercy on me! Asif the happiness of such 
a paragon could depend upon a giddy thing like 
me!” 

‘Strange as itseems, 





’ 


’returned Clara, smiling, | 
“I fear we must admit the fact. Indeed, Elsie, | 
I think you only pretend to doubt it for the | 
pleasure of hearing it reasserted.” 

‘¢ And if I do, what of it? Where's the use 


of being young and—and of being cad/ed pretty | 
if you can't enjoy yourself?” 
‘* Have all the enjoyment that you can, only 


don’t forget the rights of others 
‘¢¢Saith the preacher.’ Dear Clara, what a | 
solemn thing you are getting to be! Really—| 
don’t be vexed—just the least little bit of an old | 
maid!” 
‘It is as well, perhaps, since I have the | 
charge of such a volatile young maid.” 


**T don’t know why you should feel it such a | 


charge,” said Elsie, pouting. ‘I’m sure I’m 
old enough to take care of myself. And as for 
what we were talking of,” she continued, while 


an access of displeasure darkened her lovely | 


features—‘‘ I think you are very unreasonable. 
It is pretty hard if I must make up my mind to 
take the very first chance that offers, and settle 
down into a dull married woman before I have 
seen enough of the world to know what I really 
fancy.” 

Clara offered no defense, being well aware 


from past experience that there was little use in | 
She went out presently to attend to | 


doing so. 
household matters, while Elsie remained to com- 
plete her decorations. It was a long task and 
performed with anxious care, but the result was 
satisfactory. By the time it was achieved her 
brow had cleared. She surveyed with pleasure 
her shining tresses, the rich flow of ber silken 
robe, the lace that shaded her milk-white throat. 
She thought, not without interest, of the proba- 
ble effect of this toilet upon Roderick. 
gering before the glass she now adjusted a pin, 
lifted a braid a trifle, or smoothed down a rebell- 


stairs 


| if you please. 


| Elsie,” 


Lin- | 
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ious fold. Seeing it all you would in one 
breath have exclaimed at her vanity, and, with 
the next, admitted that it would be strange if so 
exquisite a creature did not enjoy the spectacle 
of her own beauty. 

In high good-humor at last she went down 
Tea was just on the table, her father 
and brother about to seat themselves. 

‘¢ Seems to me, Elsie,” said the latter, a boy 
of seventeen, just beginning to be critical in fem- 
inine attire—‘‘ that you are got up in great style 
to-night. What’sonhand? Any of your beaux 
going to happen ir this evening ?” 

‘*No one is coming that I am aware of,” 
plied Elsie with dignity. 
for me to be respectably dressed ?’ 

‘Oh you needn’t tell me!” said the acute 
youth. ‘That blue silk wasn’t put on for no- 
thing. I say, Elsie,” he added, viewing her 
with admiration, “‘ you know what suits you, if 
Blue is devilish becoming to 


re- 
‘Ts it so very unusual 


’ 


you are my sister. 
your sty le.” 

‘* Frederick !” 
ingly. 

‘* Beg pardon, father,” replied the son, with 
‘T always 
but 


you know. 


said Mr. Moncrief, reprov- 


a deprecating wave of the hand. 

mean to respect the society of 
a man sometimes forgets himself, 
Clara, my dear, another cup of your good tea, 
These biscuit are capital ; made 
‘em yourself, did you? You are a jewel, and 
shall keep my house when I have one. But 
returning to the attack, ‘‘ you mean to 
finish off Dexter’s business for him to-night, I 


ladi Ss, 


| suppose ?” 


‘¢ Fred, you are too absurd,” replied his sister, 
coloring. 

“ Judging from Mr. Dexter’s own appear- 
ance,” remarked the father, ‘* I should say that 
any special cares in dress would. be a waste of 
ammunition.” 

‘* Don't you believe it,” said Fred, admonish- 
ingly. ‘These solemn fellows have eyes in 
their heads; I know them of old. ‘They go 
about as if they hadn't a thought for any thing 
but science; but they manage to pick up the 
prettiest girls in town for wives—watch them, 
and see if they don’t. About this one, Miss 
Elsie, I advise you to nail him at once or you 
may lose the chance. ‘There’s a young lady 
come to stay at Mrs. Barlow’s, where he boards ; 
a niece, I believe. I saw her getting out of the 
stage this afternoon. I tell you she’s a stun- 
ner! Eyes as black as beads and a figure like 
Di Vernon!” 

Elsie’s spirits fell a little at this intelligence, 
nor did they rally as an hour or two passed by 
without the familiar ring. She fancied that her 
father’s smile, as he looked up from his news- 
paper, was significant and satirical. She took 
her worsteds and crocheted industriously, de- 
termined to appear as unconcerned as possible ; 
but her interest flagged, her mind would wander 
away to Mrs. Barlow’s parlor, and imagine the 
Di Vernon niece usurping Roderick’s attention. 
No doubt she would make a set at him at once! 
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Elsie could tell from Frederick's description just | consist with beauty or any other gift, but is a 


the sort of person that she was. Very dashing, 
very forward —these black-eyed girls always 
were—ready to help along a quizt young man 
like Roderick. Well, she should never put her- 
self out to court any one; if a man hadn't spirit 
enough to take his own part she shouldn't assist 
him. Strange that any one could be so silly, 
so easily inveigled! Indignation against the 
niece’s arts and Roderick’s stupidity were about 
equally mingled in her mind. In the midst of 
these uncomfortable musings the-door-bell sound- 
ed its welcome peal, and Elsie’s face brightened 
as Mr. Torrington came in. 

Clara looked with decided disapproval on 
the scene which ensued. Roderick’s defection 
made the beauty unusually gracious to his rival. 
She was never lively even in her best spirits; 
liveliness would have been forced, spasmodic, 
beside her gentle, subdued gayety ; her manner 
produced an impression of softness, of amiabili- 
ty, far more winning than the sallies of the most 
vivacious. Ned Torrington felt itscharm. He 
had flirted with Elsie hitherto for the pleasant- 
ness of the pastime, but to-night he began to 
Took at the thing more seriously. He wondered 
if that salary which just kept him along in com- 
fort could by any possibility be made to serve 
the wants of two, or if there were any way of 
enlarging it. How the fellows at his boarding- 
honse would stare when he presented such a 
beauty to them as his wife! But that was a 
long way off yet, though Elsie’s smiles and 
kindness seemed to say that the dream was not 
a hopeless one. 

At the death of her mother, some eight years 
previous to the opening of our story, the charge 
of the family had devolved on Clara Moncrief. 
Though but a girl of fourteen she devoted her- 
self with persevering energy to its duties, and, 
as her father had remained a widower, was now 
long habituated to her position. In all house- 
hold ways she was expert; domestic comfort 
she could readily provide; Elsie alone, her pet 
and trial, perplexed and disconcerted her. The 
difference of five years in their age hardly gave 
her authority enough to be respected by her ca- 
pricious charge. Often docile, Elsie was ocea- 
sionally deaf to reason and defiant of restraint. 
Her temper was equally fitful, and Clara some- 
times feared that there was really no solid sub-. 
stance in her character to which one might ap- 
peal to regulate her conduct. Yet people gen- 
erally thought her a sweet girl—a little vain, 
perhaps; but who could wonder at that? Even 
her father, finding his every comfort cared for, 
did not bethink him that it was always Clara 
who attended to his wants. To him Elsie ney- 
er dared exhibit her caprices, and he esteemed 
himself a fortunate parent in possessing so love- 
ly and dutiful a child. Frederick sometimes 
proclaimed that he was the only person who re- 
ally ‘‘saw through” Elsie ; every body else was 
blinded by her beauty and a way shehad. Yet 
even he, severe critic, was not proof against this 
very ‘‘way;” a species of charm that does not 





mere independent fascination, impossible to de- 
scribe. Its possessor may be, nay, generally is, 
of an unequal temper; may provoke you often 
to the limits of endurance; yet when the season 
of graciousness returns you bask in it; you en- 
joy it a great deal more, I am ashamed to say, 
than the steady amiability which you can rely 
upon, week in, week out. All who encountered 
Elsie felt the influence of this charm, and none 
more deeply, it appeared, than the reserved and 
quiet Roderick Dexter. 

When his visits first became frequent Clara 
honestly supposed them intended for herself; 
Elsie was so young, so gay, so different in every 
respect from the grave, plain suitor. Then, too, 
he paid her very little attention; his discourse 
was generally addressed to the elder sister, with 
whom he was more at ease. Clara liked him; 
she was quite able to overlook, in remembrance 
of his real worth, all those deficiencies at which 
Elsie carped, and to feel honored by his pref- 
erence. It was not quite a pleasant surprise 
when circumstances disclosed her mistake ; she 
was mortified, humiliated at the appropriation, 
even in her own mind, of an interest not de- 
signed for her. But a still greater surprise was 
the fact that Elsie proved by no means indiffer- 
ent to her conquest. Whether her slight and 
purposeless character felt its importance en- 
hanced by the homage of this earnest and seri- 
ous man; whether she found in it something to 
lean upon and to strengthen; or whether she 
was simply flattered that the person most uni- 
versally honored and esteemed among her set 
preferred her, none could say. Yet it was clear- 
ly apparent that, however she might pretend to 
undervalue him and laugh at his gaucherics, she 
was proud of his regard and watchful of his at- 
tentions. 

After Eleanor Barlow’s arrival this became 
more than ever manifest. A young lady under 
the same roof naturally received a little notice, 
even from the reserved tutor, and that little was 
sufficient to make Elsie uneasy. Her regard 
needed only the stimulus of jealousy to fan it 
into the brightest flame of which her heart was 
capable. She was restless, absent, during all 
her hours at home ; even the adornment of her 
person, her most engrossing care and greatest 
pleasure, failed to interest her; in company she 
was only gay if Mr. Dexter were near her and 
devoted. Even his diffidence drew encourage- 
ment from her demeanor; a declaration of his 
feeling speedily ensued, and poor Ned Torring- 
ton was awakened from dreams of Elsie by the 
news of her approaching marriage. For for- 
tune had been kind to the young tutor; he was 
appointed to fill a vacant Professorship, and 
matrimony was justifiable not only in his own 
eyes but in those of the friends of his betrothed. 
So the marriage took place with all the éclat 
possible in a country village, and Roderick Dex- 
ter bore home his bride. Elsie expected in her 
new life nothing less than perfect happiness, 
though she never troubled herself to analyze the 
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expectation and see what grounds she had for 
it. She had not been by any means very happy 
in her maiden home, spite of her beauty, her 
belle-hood, and entire freedom from care ; there 
had been plenty of hours of dissatisfaction and 
ennui. But she flattered herself that these were 
due to circumstances; she had been under so 
much restraint—Clara was so exacting, so fussy, 
always wanting her to be influenced by high 
motives and strict notions of duty. There would 
be no such trouble with Roderick, who was more 
than satisfied with her as she was. Life seemed 


to stretch before her gaze, a sunny scene of love | 


and homage; she did not inquire how she was 
to merit the love or keep up the homage. 

Roderick’s hopes had a basis hardly more sol- 
id. Rapturous gratitude for the preference of a 
creature so beautiful, a lover's faith that robed 
her in all attributes of womanly perfection ; was 
this the capital to meet the unceasing drafts of 
married life? But there was an essential dif- 
ference in the visions of the two, Elsie thought 
only of the happiness she was to receive, while 
Roderick was resolved, with all the force of a 
nature deep and earnest, to brighten the exist- 
ence of that being so lovely and beloved, who 
had given herself to his keeping. 


II. 


It was a bright June morning, flower-odors 
and the song of birds coming in at the open 
window. Elsie sat in the great easy-chair lean- 
ing her beautiful head languidly against its 
cushioned back; recent illness had heightened 
the transparency of her complexion, and the 
little hands that lay on her lap were white as 
the folds of her wrapper. On her hair nestled 
the least suspicion of a cap—a kind of symbol 
of her new honors—and her gaze rested with 
complacent interest on the small specimen of 
humanity which Clara was tending—a six- 
weeks’ infant, that dashed its small fists against 


. . . . : ! 
its eyes, and contorted its minute visage in a 


way wonderful to beholders, Elsie had not 
left her room much as yet; she liked the in- 
dulgences of her half-invalid state, and then 
Mrs. Crowe was so excellent with baby! 
had retained the services of that accomplished 
nurse a second month, a little to her husband's 
discomfiture. Much as he longed to be with 
Elsie and their child he could not avoid feeling 
himself de trop in the sick room when its auto- 
crat was present. It was very dull and lonely 
below stairs, but he only ventured on brief calls 
in Mrs. Crowe’s domain. ‘This morning he 
had been admitted, and graciously allowed a 
short interview with the two objects of his af- 
fection, and had borne away in his mind an 
exquisite picture—a Madonna lovelier than any 
of Raphael—to brighten the hours of absence. 
Soon after his departure Clara had arrived, and 
immediately made herself at home. The sc- 
vere countenance of the guardian spirit relaxed 
at sight of her, and the interval of her visit was 
improved by a trip down stairs, and a little 
chit-chat in the kitchen. 


| the additional expense. 
She | 


‘*Why are you so thoughtful, Elsie?” 
sister presently inquired, 

“T was wondering where Maggie—our old 
Maggie, you know, that used to live with us be- 
fore I was married—could be now.” 

‘She is at her father’s, I believe; what put 
her in your mind?” 

**T have been thinking that I wished you 
could hunt her up for me; she is the very per- 
son I need to take care of baby.” 

‘*Why, don’t you intend to take care of her 
yourself?” asked Clara, surprised. 

Elsie’s tranquil brightness clouded over. “I 
have the charge of that great child!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I wonder what you are thinking 
of, Clara! So delicate as I am, too!” 

** But we hope you will gain strength before 
long, dear. By the time Mrs. Crowe's two 
months are over you will be quite yourself 
again. With such a small family Nora has a 
great deal of time after her work is done, and 
she will be very willing to help with baby. 
Then I shall be here, or you at our house, 
every day, and I can relieve you frequently. 
If I were you I would make the trial, at any 
rate. ‘Time enough for Maggie if you find it is 
too much for you.” 

**I don’t see why,” said Elsic, unappeased. 
‘*A girl in the kitchen is no reliance at all; 
she would very likely be busiest just when I 
most wanted her. And I couldn’t depend on 
you either. It would all be very well when you 
were here, but how many hours of every day 


there would be nobody but myself to attend to 
the child; I should have to do it, no matter how 


little I felt like it. Now if Maggie were here 
it would be her business; I need only haye the 
baby when I wanted it. I could see people and 
go out riding and make calls just as I always 
did. I had planned it all out so nicely in my 
own mind, and I don’t see why you can’t let me 
have it as I like.” 

Clara hesitated. ‘‘But you don’t reflect, 
dear—how should you, when you never had the 
charge of any of these things at home—about 
The wages of a second 
girl are quite a serious item; and Roderick is a 
young man with his way yet to make in the 
world.” 

‘*You must think very highly of his regard 
for me,” said Elsie, indignantly, ‘‘if you sup- 
pose he would begrudge a trifle like that to 
make me comfortable.” 

**T don’t suppose it,” returned Clara, feeling 
rather hopeless over her task. ‘‘I have nota 
doubt that he would gratify you with the utmost 
willingness.” 

‘‘Then,” said Elsie, shortly, ‘‘if I wish it, 
and he doesn’t object, I don’t see what it is to 
you, Clara.” 

The older sister flushed—at the tone more 
than the words. But it was over in a moment. 
She was used to Elsie’s way. 

**Certainly it is nothing to me,’ 
swered, ‘‘ except as it is best for you. 
always be pleasant to keep a reliable 


’ 


she an- 
It must 
nurse if 
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one can afford it. But life is all before you 
two yet; your expenses are sure to increase, and 
your means are not as certain to enlarge. If I 


were you I would try to help Roderick by saving | 


where I could. Don’t you think that would be 
prudent, Elsie ?” 

**T hate to hear about prudence,” was Elsie’s 
reply. ‘* What do I know about such things? 
Here I am so young yet; only nineteen, and it 
is too bad to have all these cares put upon me. 
I should think it was enough to have a house 
and a baby to look after, let me make it as light 
asIcan. I ought to have a little of the good 
of life and be enjoying myself now, if ever, and 
you want to turn me into a regular drudge! 
keep me tied up at home to a crying child! It 
isn’t Roderick’s fault; ie never married me to 
make a slave of me. It is just your doing, 
Clara; you always were so hard on me.”” And 
tears, real tears of vexation, dropped on’ her 
pretty morning-dress. 

Clara uttered not one word of soothing or of 
self-defense. She began playing with baby and 
talking all manner of nonsense to it, as is the 
privilege of aunts. Elsie’s injured feelings pres- 
ently subsided, her eyes dried, and she was again 
the picture of radiant beauty and innocence. 
When Mrs. Crowe returned from her little visit 
she did not observe that any thing had been 
amiss. 

Clara walked homeward with a heaviness of 
heart for which she chid herself as dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion. She did so wish to see 
the young couple at case in money-matters. 
Lavishness they could not hope for, since An- 
halt was a poor college and Roderick had only 
his professorship; but with proper care they 
might always enjoy comfort and independence. 
She dreaded the first beginnings of a way of 
life beyond their means, which would, by-and-by, 
involve them in embarrassment and anxieties. 
Yet, as she told herself, there was nothing so 
serious in Elsie’s wanting a little indulgence; 
she was very young yet; prudence might come 
in time. She would not admit to herself the 
chief cause of her trouble, something deeper 
than any mere thoughtless extravagance. It 
was the continuance of that old spirit of Elsie’s 
—that settled determination to consult her own 
comfort, her own convenience, no matter at 
what cost to every body else. 

The young wife meanwhile was dwelling upon 
her wrongs; when Roderick came in she pro- 
ceeded to unfold them. 

‘**Clara was here this morning,” she said. 

‘*That is pleasant. I hope she cheered you 
up as much as usual.” 

** You wouldn’t have thought it very pleasant 
if you had been here. She was dreadfully cross.” 

**Clara cross! I wish you had sent for me. 
Such a sight must have been worth looking at.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean that she went into a rage 
and made a scene; that’snever her way. She’s 
too precise and proper for any thing of the sort. 
But she was just as cross as she could be for all 
that,” continued Elsie, knitting her brows as 


’ 


| she recalled the controversy. ‘‘ What do you 
think, dear? She says I ought not to have a 
nurse for baby! that I ought to try to take care 
of her myself! I told her I knew you would 
| never want me to wear myself out with carrying 
|a great child like that around, and to be tied 
up day and night and never able to stir out of 
the house. But she was just as obstinate about 
it as she could be.” 

Roderick’s first emotion was surprise, for the 
thought of this very desirable household ap- 
pendage had never once occurred to him; his 
next was self-reproach that he should not sooner 
have remembered Elsie’s comfort. He must ar- 
range it in some way or other, though how was 
not exactly clear. Clara, had she understood 
their affairs more intimately, would have been 
grieved to find that the pecuniary troubles had 
already begun. Not overwhelming as yet, for 
it was but the second year of marriage—only 
causing a little management and anxiety. 

‘* Yes, dear, you must certainly have a nurse,” 
he responded, with as much cheerfulness as if 
it were the simplest thing in the world. «I 
can’t have my pet over-tired and losing her 
bloom.” 

‘* How good you are!” she said, stroking his 
brown cheek with her satin-soft hand. ‘‘ No 
one was ever half as kind to me as you are, 
Roderick !” 

The heart of the strong man swelled with 
tenderness as the lovely eyes turned upon him 
at these words. He covered the caressing hand 
with kisses, and thought himself the happiest 
of husbands. 

After all, it would be easy enough to man- 
age; he would do without the microscope he 
had been wanting so long, and the necessary 
funds would be forthcoming. True, he had felt 
the need of the instrument a hundred times in 
his investigations, and had promised himself 
that this summer he would surely make the 
purchase; but perhaps it was an extravagance 
after all. At any rate he must do as well as he 
could without it. 

Clara at her next visit was not at all sur- 
prised to hear the triumphant announcement 
that ‘*‘ Maggie” was to come next week. 


| 





il. 

Some years went by, bringing changes to the 
quiet town. The completion of a new railroad, 
and the establishment of the station a quarter 
of a mile away, opened for Anhalt an easier 
communication with the outside world, without 
in the least impairing its rural beauty, The 
| three gray colleges and the chapel rose state- 
| ly as ever on their smooth-turfed green, but 
| their studious silence was often invaded by par- 

ties from abroad. Gay equipages whirled along 
| the shaded streets ; bright colors glanced adown 
| the leafy vistas. The soul of the Professor of 
| Astronomy was vexed within him at intrusions 
| on his sacred calm and weak questions concern- 
| ing that wondrous tube with whtich he swept the 
heavens. In time Anhalt became a favorite 
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resort for citizens escaping from the summer 
heats. There was a pleasant blending in its 
warm-weather society of the brilliancies of fash- 
ion and the seriousness of intellectual culture. 
In this society Elsie shone conspicuous. Her 
charms grew brighter with each succeeding year, 
and were now famous far beyond the narrow 
limits of her native town. ‘‘ The beautiful Mrs. 
Dexter” was among the attractions of the place, 
and the one which strangers were most eager 
to behold. 

‘¢How delighted Elsie was with that set of 
cameos!” said her brother Frederick, now a 
rising man of business, to Clara, during one of 
his visits to their early home. ‘‘It’s a shame 
they were not diamonds instead!” 

‘‘Cameos are much more suitable,” observed 
“Diamonds would be quite wasted 


ylara. 
here.” 
“Of course—here. But this isn’t the place 
for Elsie. I never appreciated her till I went 
from home. I knew, to be sure, that she was a 
great deal prettier than any of the girls about 
us, but I never dreamed that she had not plenty 
of equals,-and superiors too, in larger places. 
New York, for instance, I supposed was full of 
beauties. But I can tell you, Clara, women of 
that sort are rare. I don’t believe there are 
three such on Manhattan Island. And then to 
see her so taken up with a set of stone cameos! 
Not but they’re a nice thing of the kind. They 
were chosen by a lady friend of mine who isn’t 
apt to show bad taste.” 


‘“‘T dare say you are right,” said Clara. 
‘She is greatly admired and prettier than ever, 


I think. What then ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, except that it is a thousand pities 
she married as she did.” 

“You should not say so, Fred. Roderick is 
the kindest of husbands; he does every thing 
he can for Elsie—indulges her far more than he 
can afford.” 

‘* Exactly. 
afford so little. 


her!” 


That’s just the trouble—he can 
And how old he looks beside 


“T haven’t a word against Dexter,” con- 
tinued Fred, magnanimously. ‘‘He’s a fine, 
honorable fellow. But what did that plain, 
grave sort of man want with such a wife? Why 
couldn’t he have kept to his studies, and let Elsie 
alone? They are utterly unsuited. Some wo- 
men would be proud of his learning and the name 
he is getting among scientific people; but what 
does she care for that ?” 

“Very little, I presume,” returned Clara; 
‘but that is hardly his fault.” 

**T don’t say it is any body’s fault. It is just 
one of those marriages that ought never to have 
taken place. She was a great deal too young; 
she ought to have waited till she had seen the 
world—or, rather, till the world had seen her— 
and she might have chosen whom she would. 
Elsie was made for fortune and splendor; she 
should be in the midst of them, and dazzling 
every one that saw her. And, instead, just look 

Vor. XXXIII.—No. 198.—3 E 


at her!—buried in this little couptry town, and 
glad of one new dress in a season!” 

Clara shook her head. “I can’t believe your 
views correct,” she answered. ‘* Her husband 
is a man of principle and talent, and devoted to 
her. She ought to be considered fortunate. I 
could wish myself that their means were larger. 
hough 
can afford to pay, 


make 


None of the salaries are very ample, t 
they are all that the college 


and Elsie does not understand how to 


| money go as far as some women would.” 


| done in every family, and we had better 


‘* You see she isn’t calculated for that sort of 
thing. She ought to have no harder task in 
life than to be beautiful. That’s her ré/e, and 
she can perform it better than almost any one 
else.” 

**T don’t agree with you,” said Clara, obdu- 
rately. ‘There is a great deal too much of 
that sort of talk nowadays. It may be " 
pleasant to have women beautiful, ideal creat- 
ures, unsoiled by any taint of earthly cares, 
and there are states of society, no doubt, where 
it is practicable to keep them so—where there 
are great fortunes and skillful service. But it 
doesn’t consist with the ‘ genius of our institu- 
tions’ now, at any rate. The work is here to be 
, deify’ 
it, as some accuse us of doing, than neglect it or 
turn it off on incapable assistants.” 

Fred thought this was all very well for Clara, 
poor dear. 
and it was not wonderful that she exalted them. 
She could hardly be expected to sympathize with 
the claims and immunities of beauty, though she 
had a pleasant face and a tidy little figure of her 
own. 

*¢ And don’t,” she continued, earnestly, 
any thing of the kind to Elsie.” 

‘*That I consider her wasted on the 
air? Perhaps I had better not. I believ 
we didn’t in the old times think her quite 


The domesticities were in her line, 


‘*hint 


desert 
that 


hits 1 
Dilne¢ 


| to her own attractions.” 


‘*No one could expect that,” returned Clara, 
smiling. ‘*But she has admiration enough, 


! | and I should be sorry if you said a word that 
‘* He has many cares,” said Clara, with a sigh. 


could make her discontented.” 

Clara was far from cheerful at heart; though 
she would not blame Elsie to their brother, and 
indced seldom confided to any one the anxieties 
which the wayward beauty caused her. Toone 
faithful as she in the performance of every duty 
it was hard to excuse Elsie’s shortcomings; yet 
the affection, almost motherly, which she bore 
the charge so early committed to her made her 
ready to extenuate whenever that were possible. 
The younger sister leaned on her for every thing. 
It was Aunt Clara who cared for the children in 
every stage of their development, who hushed 
their disputes, made their garments, taught them 
their letters. It was Clara who was indispens- 
able in every household crisis, supplemented 
every deficiency. It was mortifying to her just 
pride that this should be so; that the very peo- 
ple who exalted Elsie’s beauty could net but 
know that she was a careless housekeeper, an 
inattentive mother. She was disappointed, 
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grieved to see the young wife fall so far short of 
that womanly excellence she had hoped for. 
Yet all this, spite of the added cares it brought 
herself, was but little in comparison with Elsie’s 
great failing. For that, indeed, it was hard to 
exercise her wonted charity. When she sus- 
pected that Roderick was undervalued, that his 
comfort was neglected, she could with difficulty 
restrain her indignation. Ifshe had known all! 
But Elsie was wise in her way; far too discreet 
to betray to her sister all the domestic secrets. 
She had long felt herself a martyr to untoward 
circumstance; long ago awakened to the fact 
that her prospects had been blighted by unfor- 
tunate marriage. Quite unable to appreciate 


her husband’s real’ worth, she was more keenly | 


alive than ever to his lack of polish, his plain- 
ness of person. And there was Mr. Torrington, 
a rich man now, and single all these years for 
love of her. Some one had laughingly hinted 


this reason for his bachelorhood, and it was ever | 


after one of her articles of faith. She might 
have been living in a house in the Avenue, and 


had every thing she wanted, instead of being bur- | 


ied in the country, and poor as poverty itself! 
Fate had been vindictive indeed, and she wasted 
many a regret on the irrevocable step so rashly 
taken. Perhaps she did not consciously determ- 
ine to indemnify herself as far as possible for 
her imagined losses, but her course would have 
justified the suspicion. 
care, seized eagerly on every indulgence within 
her reach, and considered herself the victim of a 
lot immeasurably inferior to her deserts. 

As for the husband, his bright visions had fad- 
ed years before. The lover's angel had long 
since disappeared, leaving in her stead a petu- 
lant, exacting woman, who had neither mind nor 
heart enough to understand him or her duty. 
Not that Roderick Dexter often saw the truth in 
quite so clear a light; life would have been a 
little too dreary had he done so. Can you guess 
what kept up something of the early glamour 
about his wife? No matter how negligent in 
other things, she was always careful of her own 
attire. Breakfast might be ever so ill-cooked 
or poorly served, she might not even come down 
to it at all, preferring a cup of coffee and a novel 
in her own room, but if she came she was al- 
ways a picture of tasteful neatness. No matter 
how soiled the table-cloth, her morning dress 
was beautifully fresh ; however rough the chil- 
dren’s hair, her own was smooth and lustrous. 
An impression of personal elegance and refine- 
ment was jndissolubly connected with her image 
in the husband’s mind; it never quite lost its 
charm through all the discomforts, the unamia- 
bleness, the neglect he had experienced. 


times forget, in their zeal for the family welfare, 
the claims of their own adorning.) There were 
occasional bright days, oases in his desert, when 
thechildren sat down to table freshly washed and 
brushed, when a comfortable meal was served, 
and Elsie beamed sweetly on him, passed the 
jelly, and called him ‘‘dear.” On the strength 


She put from her every | 


(And | 
\ herein lies a hint for those good wives who some- 


of such meat he could go many days. When it 
failed the man’s large heart came to the aid of 
his endurance. He.-fulfilled, without remem- 
bering it, the apostolic injunction that the 
strong should bear the infirmities of the weak 
At such times he thought with tender pity of E)- 
sie, and wished more than ever that he could 
bestow upon her all the gauds she longed for, 

No forbearance, however, could keep off trou- 
bles of another kind, | His own persistent shab- 
biness could not counterbalance Elsie’s expendi- 
ture, while the wasteful housekeeping was | 
yond his control. His salary utterly failed to 
meet expenses; there were ‘ accommodations” 
at the bank—fatal accommodations, renewed, 
transferred, and only met in part at last by the 
sacrifice of needful comfort and relaxation. He 
was silent about these things. Clara might 
conjecture, but she knew nothing; Elsie, of 
| course, could not be expected to concern herself 
with such matters. 

If only he could always have been blind! 

But there were moments, rare indeed, when the 
truth came home to him; sudden revealings of 
the wreck that had been, the desolation that re- 
mained. These were times that admitted no 
sympathy, and were best put out of sight and 
| forgotten as soon as might be. 
Who could wonder if the man grew old and 
care-worn, or that his eyes took on that sad and 
patient look with which the world is familiar in 
another rugged, kindly face ? 


IV. 
‘*Tt’s a shame!” exclaimed Fred. 
pittance to a man of your talent!” He had 
been discussing with his brother-in-law the af- 
| fairs of the institution. 
‘Tt is all that the funds will admit,” returned 
| the Professor. 

‘* Have higher prices, then; make the thing 
| self-sustaining. A collegeisn’t an alms-house; 
| education isn’t dispensed in charity.” 

Mr. Dexter smiled. ‘‘ Your simile is not a 

bad one,” he said. ‘The colleges of America 
| have always been in partacharity. The design 
| Was, in their very foundation, to furnish knowl- 
| edge to whomsoever desired it at a rate below 
| the actual cost. Hence they have always been 
| obliged to appeal from time to time to public 
generosity. The older and more important in- 
| stitutions are now, through the munificence of 
their Alumni. Yale can do what she likes; 
her graduates are so numerous and so liberal 
| that she has only to ask and receive. . I pre- 
| sume that the same may be the case with Har- 
| vard, and perhaps some others. But the youn- 
| ger and less influential ones, like ours, are still 
| poor and struggling. We need many things 
| besides increase of salary ; improved apparatus, 
additions to the cabinet, ete. Even should 
|}some fortunate graduate endow us with a few 
| thousands, I fear they would all be appropriated 
| before the Faculty were thought of.” 

Fred reflected. Such a state of things was 

entirely opposed to all his notions, and he sought 


** Such a 
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» remedy. ‘‘Sir,” he presently announced, 
‘you must send for Cadmus.” 
“« And who is he, pray ?” asked Clara. 
‘‘T'll tell you, my dear. He is the most suc- 
sful mendicant in the United States. It’s a 
rfect treat to hear him on any of his ‘ objects’ 
nly you’ve left your pocket-book at home; if 
, you'll rue it. Yes, Cadmus is your man. 
How much do you want? Fifty—a hundred— 
sousand? He'll get it for you. Just guaran- 
tee him 20 per cent. on his collections, and he'll 
begin to haul in the money, hand over hand.” 
The suggestion, made half in jest, commended 
itself more and more to Fred the longer he con- 
templated it. He mentioned it in a quiet way 
to one or two of the Trustees ; it was favorably 
received—the subject was discussed and the mat- 
ter ended inthe engagement of the all-compelling 
rator, with instructions to raise the sum need- 
ful to the pecuniary ease of Anhalt. Mr. Cad- 
mus looked into the case a little, possessed him- 
self of statistics sufficient to rouse his profes- 
sional enthusiasm, and departed on his important 
Clara took tea with her sister on the 
lay of his departure, and the project was talked 
ver in all its bearings. 
‘*T confess I don’t like our Alma Mater in 
¢ new character of mendicant,’’ observed Mr. 
De 


' 


embassy. 


xter. 
**Do you have any hope that the attempt 
will be successful?” asked Clara. 
‘*Ofconrse it will,” said Elsie. ‘* Just think | 
of all Fred told us. Have you any commissions 
‘ur me, Clara? Iam going to Solmes to-mor- 
row with Mary Saroni. I haven't a great deal | 
of shopping, and can run about for you as much 
u like.” 
Clara was sorry to hear of this excursion; a 
ip to Solmes generally resulted in some pretty 
ut extravagant purchase. However, she was 
somewhat comforted by the announcement that 
the projected shopping was of small amount. 
And so Elsie meant it should be. She was: to 
buy some table-linen, greatly needed, and a few 
common articles for the children; nothing for | 
herself. She had her outfit already; indeed, 
her conscience, lethargic as it was, had given 
her some twinges about that last bonnet and 
veil. She set off, strong in virtuous intentions. 
But Mary Saroni was buying linen, beauti- 
fully fine, and linen was always a temptation 
to Elsie. Then the Valenciennes trimmings 
were so pretty and so cheap, she really must 
have a few yards. 


as yi 


charm of one small collar. 
at arithmetic, and was greatly surprised to find 
that these trifles had emptied her purse. The 


circumstance disconcerted her at first, but she | 
Really the table- | 
cloths and napkins were not so bad; they could | 
As for the chil- | : 
| be so plentiful why need she fret about a little 


speedily reassured herself. 


very well last a while longer. 
dren, she must hunt up some old things of her 
own and make over for them when she had time. 
Her chagrin was speedily forgotten amidst the 


glories of the silk counter at which Mrs. Saroni | 


| credit t 


| with no richer accompaniment than her « 


| should he send 
Mrs. Saroni bought a lovely | 
set of point, and Elsie was unable to resist the | 
She was not good | 
| tranquilly Mrs. Saroni went on making her pur- 


was already seated. For atime she looked o1 
a thought of purchasing; but presently 
the proprietor, who was himself attending 
their wants, unfolded a new attraction. 
‘Look at this, Mrs. Dexter,” hesaid. ‘* Just 
your color. The lov ide of sea-green. 
[ thought of you the moment I sawit. It came 
‘Mrs. Dexter wi!! 
It isn’t every lady, 


without 


into my mind like a flash. 
take a dress from that piec 
you know, that can wear sea-green.” 

‘* Now which should you say for me?” in 
quired Mrs. Saroni, ina perplexedtone. ‘*This 
watered pink, or the plain? The watered is the 
prettiest shade, but I think it is a little thin. 
The plain is very nice and heavy, but then I am 
afraid the color is too deep. I really don’t 
know which to choose.” And painful indecision 
was apparent in her countenance. 

**T don't know,” said Elsie, “T believe I 
should prefer the plain.” What could her friend 
possibly do with another evening dress, with 
many as she had already? If it had been her 
self now! It was pretty hard that Mary Saroni 
homely as she was, could buy every thing sh 
set her eyes upon, while she, who would d 
to economize so 
cruelly. looked longin at the green 
silk, thinking how well it would show, even 


» dress, was oblig 
She 


rly 


A 


dk 
+ 


But then it was useless 


Honiton berthe. oO 
long. 

‘It is very pretty,” she said, ‘*but I can’t 
take it to-day, Mr. Kinney. I really haven’t 
money enough with me.” 

Not of the slightest consequence, Mr. Kinney 
protested ; he would send the bill with the silk. 
Oh, she must have it—it was just the thing for 
her. Green made some people pale; a great 
many fine complexions, even, couldn’t stand it, 
but it would become her beautifully. . This was 
the last pattern; Mrs. Devereux had taken a 
dress from it, and Miss Sylvester, about whose 
wedding every one was making such a talk. 
There was a quarter over the number of yards ; 
he would throw in the quarter, and call it even 
yards: Yes, rather than she shouldn’t have it 
he would throw off sixpence on every yard. 
Could any one do better than that? Shecouldn’t 
get it in New York for that price, and as for 
Solmes, she couldn’t find such a silk in the city. 
The merchants didn’t keep them; their clas 
of custom didn’t warrant such astock. Where 
the parcel ? 

Elsie yielded, and the beautiful, glistening 
fabric was her own. She felt really frightened 
when the bill was made out, but, seeing how 


which were a great deal larger, consoled 

Yet there was a weight on her mind, 
suddenly remembered Mr. Cadmus and 
It was wonderful the relief this 
When money would soon 


chases, 
herself. 
till she 
his mission. 
recollection gave her. 


thing like this? Still she did not feel quite 


| comfortable the next morning when Clara came 


over. In vain did she say to herself that she 
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wasn’t spending Clara’s money—it was none of | 
her business. ‘ She found it very awkward to 
get out her packages and expatiate upon their 
contents. She was very glad that her sister said | 
nothing, though she knew by her grave face what 
she was thinking. 

Clara made no comment because it was not | 
her custom, unless she saw some hope of doing | 
good. The fresh expenditure grieved but hard- | 
ly astonished her. She solaced herself by cast- 
ing about in her own mind for some means of 
supplying the children’s wants, since their mo- 
ther had brought them nothing. In the midst 
of her planning Roderick came in. 

** Elsie,” he said, “ will you have dinner half 
an hour earlier than usual to-day? And if you 
can put a few of my things into a valise it will | 
save me time. I have just seen in the papers | 
a notice of the sale of Mr. Brashear’s cabinet, | 
and I want to take the through express and be 
in New York in the morning.” 

His wife was not feeling quite amiably. Had | 
they been alone some difficulties might have | 
béen raised; but Clara was a restraint. She | 
responded, in no very cordial tone, that she | 
would have things ready, and the busy Profess- | 
or was away again. 

‘*Tt’s very thoughtless of Roderick to ask me 
to pack for him,” she said, “‘when he must | 
know how tired I am with all that shopping.” | 

Clara shut her lips tightly for a moment. | 
‘Don't get up,” she said, when the stress of | 
feeling was over; ‘‘I will attend to the pack- | 
ing.” As she left the room Elsie sank back on 
her couch, saying to herself that Clara was in a | 
dreadful humor this morning. She didn’t scold, 
but how she looked! And how ill-natured it| 
was of her not to praise the new silk! And she 
would not even say the linen was cheap. One 
would naturally suppose a sister would take some | 
interest in your appearance. There was Mr. 
Kinney, who could remember her tastes and 
what would please her in all the hurry of his 
purchases; but Clara! Well, it was always 
her way. But she knew what the reason was; 
It was pretty hard—Elsie’s usual form of self- 
condolence—to have a person coming into your 
house in this style, and feeling she had a right 
to criticise every cent of your expenditure. 

Clara appeared in the doorway. ‘I must 
have misunderstood you,” she said. ‘ There 
is nothing in the drawer I went to but a few old 
things past wearing.” 

Elsie colored. ‘You are a great deal too 
particular,” she answered. “ Roderick’s clothes 
are there, at any rate. They are all he has, and 
it is too late to do any thing about them now.” 

Clara vanished, and returned almost imme- 
diately with a scant array of ragged linen and 
socks darned and worn to the last degree. 

**Ts it possible,” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
“that your hushand has no better things than 
these! Oh how could you neglect him so? You 
never saw any thing like this at home. Father 
and Frederick had always abundance, and of 
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the nicest quality.” 


‘** Because they were so fussy and would hay, 
them,” said Elsie. ‘* Handsome linen costs 
great deal. I’m sure you're always preaching 
to me about economy, and now when I try 4 
save a little—” : 

‘Save from your husband's necessities for 
your own indulgence! Oh, Elsie!” 

‘‘ Roderick doesn’t care about 
know yourself he doesn’t.” 

‘*Dress!” said Clara, contemptuously. «J 
suppose he would like the few things he has to 
be whole, at least. There is no excuse for you, 
Elsie. You ought to be overcome with shame 


dress > you 


| at such a sight as this, instead of trying to jus- 


tify yourself.” 

The injured sister began to cry. Clara went 
energetically at work, trimming away ragged 
edges, sewing on buttons, and repairing, as far 
as time allowed, the waste places before her. 
The valise was locked just as Bridget announced 
that dinner was ready. 

“* Tsha’n’t go down,” said Elsie, sulkily. 

** You had better,” Clara remonstrated. “You 
will feel stronger if you take a little food.” 

‘** You haven't left me much appetite for that,” 
said Elsie, with a fresh burst of sorrow. There 
was no time for argument, and Clara went down. 
To Roderick’s inquiries she answered that Elsi 
was not very well; she would take her dinner 
later. Her presence at table was always irreg- 
ular, and the husband felt no anxiety. He fin- 
ished his meal, rushed up stairs for a hasty 
good-by, and was gone. 

Elsie, left alone, began to feel dull, and pres- 
ently rather hungry. The longer she waited 
the fainter grew the demands of grief, the keen- 
er those of appetite. She yielded. Bathing 
her eyes and smoothing her hair, she sought th 
dining-room, where some fragments of the meal 
yet remained. Clara had seated herself by the 
window, and was making an apron for one of 
the children. 

**T believe you were right, after all,” said 
Elsie. ‘‘I shall feel better for eating some- 
thing.” 

The elder sister perceived that peace was to 
énsue without farther explanation. Better so, 
she acknowledged. In the first warmth of her 
indignation she had resolved on an earnest ap- 
peal to Elsie’s better feelings at some early date; 
but she saw already the uselessness of such a 
thing. She wondered, indeed, how she could 
have been betrayed into this morning’s expres- 
sion of displeasure. 

With most people such expression would have 
had some effect; at least a transient reserve 
would have resulted from it. Not se with Elsie. 
The storm was over and her sky was élear. She 
was neither penitent nor proposing to amend. 
No salutary shame caused her any embarrass- 
ment. She came out in her sunniest, most en- 
gaging mood. Clara could not but enjoy its 
charm, however her judgment condemned its 
possessor. 

Elsie must be herself to the end of the chap- 
ter. It was too late to hope for any change. 
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All that the elder sister could achieve was to 
watch, as hitherto, the opportunity of remedying 
her deficiencies. 

Ne 

Mr. Dexter returned from his journey pale 
ind haggard ; it was nothing, he said; the weath- 
r was damp, he had taken cold. But the cold 

| not wear away with time. 
‘* How badly Roderick looks!” observed Clara 
» morning, as he left the house. 
‘¢ Doesn't he ?”’ returned Elsie. 

» are interesting when they are out of sorts, 
mut it isn’t the case with him. He’s nol 
it any time, poor fellow! and sickness d 
mprove him.” 

‘You ngjsunderstand,” said Clara, gravely ; 
‘I mean that his health is suffering. I fear 
that we have not paid enough attention to him ; 
» is always so quiet and uncomplaining.” 


‘¢ Some peo- 
= 


‘¢Oh, pray don’t get any such notion into your | 


ad!” exclaimed Elsie. ‘*There’s nothing in 
the world the matter with him but a cold that 
will pass over if you only let it alone. Don’t 
talk to him about it, or we shall have him fuss- 
ing around with medicines from morning till 
If there’s any thing that makes me nerv- 

is it’s a vial and a tea-spoon forever on the man- 


ght. 
tl ‘-piece.” 
Clara did not feel bound to respect the deli- 
v of this nervot m. There was little 
use in endeavoring to arouse the tender fears of 
the wife, but a word of caution to Roderick him- 
oe 


lf might be of more avail. 


en S syst 


She came in again 
that evening with intent to speak it. 


** You are just in time to show me 
out this hood. I could do it well enough in | 
plain knitting, but star-stitch puzzles me. It} 
von’t shape nicely.” 

Clara examined the difficulty 
requisite aid. 

‘IT want to speak to Roderick,” she said aft- | 

eratime. ‘* He is at home, I suppose ?” 
‘¢ Oh yes, he’s at home; not that I have much | 
od of it. He's in his own room, working 
at his lectures. I hope, Clara, you'll 

» warned by my experience, and never marry 
one of these scientific people that are so taken 
up with their calling that they have no leisure 
left to attend to their wives.” At anothér time 
Clara might have wondered at this new phase 
of feeling; certainly Elsie did not often give her 
husband the opportunity of being her companion 
in a quict evening at home. 
too busy with other thoughts. 
**T will go up stairs then,” she said. 
“Very well—only don’t be long. Ishall come 
ind to my widening in a few minutes.” 
As Clara passed through the hall the sound 
a cough met her ear; how hollow it seemed! 
Grave apprehensions crowded on her. What if 
this were the token of that dread disease which 
works so slowly, so insidiously, yet so remorse- 
less in its hold? She felt herself guilty in hay- 
ing been so slow to take alarm. 


and gave the 


awa) 


” 


Just now she was | 


Tou 


eauty 


oesn’t | 


| 


“*Is it you?” said Elsie, looking up from her | 
worsteds. 


} 
a 


| all. 


] Her tap at the door was answered by Mr. 
Dexter, in hat and over-coat. ‘* You were going 
out ?” asked. 

‘ No—it is rather chilly, that is all.” 

‘** You are here without a fire this cold even- 
ing?” said Clara, dismayed. ‘* Oh how impru- 
| dent! Do you know that I came up on purpose 
to urge you to be careful of your health? These 
things should be taken in time. Promise me 
see Dr. Kimberly to-morrow, and now come 
down stairs, where there 


she 


to 
is a bright fire burning. 
This damp air is very unsafe for you; you must 
not try it again.” 
I believe you he answer 
‘¢ But I have always been so little in the habit 
of thinking of my own health.” He did not say 
that a fire was a luxury he felt unable to allow 
| himself, and for which the hat and over-coa 
were nightly substituted. 

‘*T know,” returned Clara, ‘‘ you and all of us 
have been too heedless of it. I intend to make 
| up for that now; I shall give you no peace til 
} 





sc } 


+ 
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| you are quite restored. 
at once ?” 

‘*In a very few minutes.” 

Clara went back to the parlor, but she could 
not enter with much zeal into the worsted ques- 
tion. 
her. 

‘¢ Elsie,” she said, more to relieve her own 
feelings than with hope of doing any good, 
watch Roderick a little. Men don’t know how 
to take care of their health, and indeed I do not 
like the sound of that cough.” 

‘* Nonsense!” replied her sister. ‘* You have 
been too busy to-day, and are tired and fanciful. 
How does this Solferino become me? _ I notice 
it makes some people very yellow.” She ad- 
justed the half-finished hood upon her head, and 
Clara looked at the beautiful face, wondering if 
any touch of natural care or sorrow would ever 
dim its brilliancy. 

** Not a single compliment!” 
‘*Here comes that 
Look, Roderick, this is the new 
make me very sallow ? 


Can’t you come 


| 


A sense of painful foreboding hung over 


| 


” 


“ed 
ao 


t 


observed Elsie. 
will do better. 
color. Does it 
If so, I sha’n’t wear it.” 
And she smiled up in his face, gayly defying him 
to do any thing but admire. 

‘Tt is very pretty, dear,” he answered, laying 
his large hand caressingly on her hair. ‘* All 
colors become you, I think.” 

‘That is just a man’s idea! 


some 


one 


3ut Pll do you 
the justice to say you are not so far wrong, after 
Pink, 1 crimson, and green, and blue, 
I am quite respectable in all of them. But 
orange”—shaking her head—‘“‘ you don’t think 
I could bear orange do you, dear ?” 

‘Tf any one could,” he said, smiling. 

‘You dear old Bruin! how gallant you are 
this evening!” she exclaimed, in high good-hu- 
mor. ‘Take that rocking-chair and draw close 
to the hearth; I'll get your slippers, too. Clara 
has been trying to make me nervous about you, 
but she shall not succeed. 


anc 


Low spirits are so 
bad; I think it’s every body’s duty to keep up 
and be cheerful for the sake of other people.” 





wie eat atone’. Rae. 
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This idea was net so exclusively Elsie’s own 
property as she imagined it; her husband had 
long been putting it in practice. He was cheer- 
ful this evening accordingly, but there was a 
something in his manaer that saddened the ob- 
servant sister. A wistfulness, a tenderness she 
did not like to think of nor to conjecture its 
cause. 

Dr. Kimberley was consulted the next day, 
and various precautions were adopted. Elsie 
grew used to the vials on the mantle-piece ; they 
ceased to make her nervous. Gradually it be- 
came an admitted fact that Roderick was out of 
health, though he still attended to his custom- 
ary duties. He talked with Clara about reme- 
dies and symptoms; dull themes, which did not 
interest his wife. Neither of them assumed that 
there was any danger in the case; there was 
this difficulty to be met, that risk to be avoided. 
And they began to awaken, as people always do, 
to the wonderful advantages of change of air. 

‘*T wish it were not so late,” said Clara, anx- 
iously. ‘A little trip somewhere would do you 
so much good. You have been overworked; 
you need relaxation. <A pleasant journey would 
be better than medicine.” 

** Yes,” he answered, ‘‘if it were practicable. 
But the season is too far advanced. I had prom- 
ised myself a run in the Adirondacks last sum- 
mer, but—” he checked himself. 

** But what?” she asked after a pause. 

**Some unforeseen circumstances prevented 
it.” 

Clara remembered with a pang the sea-green 
silk. Elsie had worn it once or twice, and was 
charming in it. She did not know that it had 


cost her husband all his summer-pleasure ;_ but | 


would she have cared if she had known ? 
By-and-by Mr. Dexter was missing, a day at 

a time, from his post. People looked grave 

when they spoke of him; it was easy to see, 


they said, how he was going. What a loss to! 
the college and the place! And what a sad | 


thing for his children and that beautiful young 
wife! 

The beautiful young wife, however, was not 
easily saddened. She had always some good 
reason for any increase of weakness or suffering 
in the patient; he had taken cold, there was a 
change in the weather, the wind was east. 
There was no danger that Elsie’s comfort would 
be disturbed by any undue anxiety. 

There came a day, at last, when her eyes 
were opened to the truth, when incredulity 
failed her, and she acknowledged the probabili- 
ty that Roderick was going ; that he was to leave 
her forever. It wasashock. She cried; she 
felt very gloomy and miserable for several hours. 
But she was too philosophic to be wretched long. 
It was very dreadful, to be sure, but it did no 
good to be dismal about it. It could not help 
Roderick, and only made every body else un- 
happy. She recovered her equanimity, and the 
quiet progress of disease aided her in maintain- 
ing it. 

It is sad to see a beloved object torn from 
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anxious, clinging hearts ; to note the dread deep- 
ening into certainty, to view the final anguish 
of separation. It is sadder yet where there js 
no suffering to contemplate, where those hearts 
are calm which should be wrung with grief, 
where the approach of that loss which ought to 
be so terrible is watched with clear, untroubled 
eyes. Roderick knew something of this, and felt 
its pang, yet it had its consolations too. H 
had grown so used to caring for Elsie, to sparing 
her pain, that there was a sort of comfort in 
thinking she would not suffer as bitterly as some 
women did. For himself, submission was not 
difficult; life still held interests and duties, but 
its charm was gone. If only he were leaving 
Elsie and the children better provided for! Hi 
racked his mind for every expedieng that could 
aid them, and the result was still lamentabl; 
small. But Mr. Moncrief had something; Fred 
was liberal and prosperous. And Mr. Cadmus 
was succeeding beyond all expectation in his 
efforts; perhaps the college would remember his 
own long services and do something for those h 
left behind. 

‘* Clara,” he said one day, when they had been 


| talking of those details which Elsie would not 


comprehend nor remember, “ you will watch over 
her, will you not? You will see to her and the 
poor children ?” 

‘* Certainly,” she answered, not trusting her- 
self to say more. 

‘Thank you;” and he smiled gratefully 


| ** Though I do not know why I asked. You al- 


ways have done it. I know what you have been 
to us. It was not a thing to be much talked of, 
but I understood it all.” 

Clara had her reward in these words. 

And by-and-by this anxiety passed away. Hi 
had done his best, and sinee the Great Taskmas- 
ter called him in the midst of his unfinished la- 
bors, that too must be right. There was no 
doubt of His power to provide for the widow and 
the fatherless. 

He was far gone now. The activities, the cares 
of life were a forgotten dream. ‘The flicker of 
sunshine on the wall, the glimpse of blue sky 
through his window, were all he knew of that 
great and restless world in which he used to have 
his part. His chief pleasure seemed to be Elsie’s 
presence ; Clara was thankful that her sister was 
willing to bestow it. She brought some pretty 
work and sat by him, chatting, in her way, of 
little, everyday occurrences. The eyes, so large 
and bright in the wasted face, followed her ev- 
ery movement; he liked to hold in his thin fin- 
gers the beautiful white hand; he smiled with 
pleasure if she spoke a kind word or arranged a 
pillow. ‘Till at last one day it all ended; he 
quietly fell asleep. 

The usual honors were paid to his memory. 
The Faculty passed resolutions of condolence, 
as did the two or three scientific bodies of which 
he was a member. There was a great crowd 
at the funeral, and people said again, ‘‘ What a 
loss to the college and the place!” We know 
how readily the world consoles itself for such 
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losses; the great roun d of basin ess ant pleasure | genious, learned, and enterj 
can not stop for a single death; it whirls on. | voted themselves to the art were ruined, because 
Long before the fair white monument, with its they could not sell cheaply unless they printed 
Latin epitaph, rose in the college burying- ground a considerable number of a book, and there 


s place; | were not readers enough to take off the stock 


ing men who de- 





there was a new professor in Mr. Dexte Ps 
a busy, self-asserting man, bent on making him-| thus accumulated.” But time and the increase 
self ow his influence conspicuous. Elsie was , of knowledge core 2d by books remedied tl 


with her brother in New or the children | evil, and made bookmaking and books¢ ling not 


ibn 





pl laye i just as merrily under their grandfather’s | only-a philanthropic but a profitable work. 
trees as they had done in their own home; The early method of approaching the public 
every one, save Clara, had accepted Roderick’s | was for the author to invite subscriptions to his 
death as one of those accomplished facts about | work, and receive the full price for each copy, 
which nothing more is to be said or done. and from his receipts he paid the printer’s bill. 
Elsie was lovely in her weeds ; more winning, | Pope made a fortune by his subscription books ; 
perhaps, than in all her girlish brightness. It, but Johnson decried the system as undignified, 
was natural that she should be consoled; no one | declaring that ‘‘ he that asks subscription soon 
could expect that a woman so beautiful, and still | finds that he has enemies—all who do not en- 
so young, should consider life ended for her by | courage defame him.” 
i single sad event. After a year or two of dec- After the subscription plan was abandoned 
orous widowhood she fulfilled her own and’ authors began to bring their manuscripts to the 
Fred’s ambition, and reigned supreme over a_ publishers and get what they could for them ; 
country-seat and a house on the Avenue. Once | but jealousies soon began to disturb the r Fae ve 

















a year or so, perhaps, she remembered Roderick, be imeem the author and the bookseller, so that 
and thought, ‘* Poor fellow, how fond he used to | Campbell praised the first Napoleon fot ee 
be of me!” a bookseller, and Coleridge thus satirized ‘* the 
The children were rather in the way of her | trade” in his ‘* Devil's Walk 
ew cares and pleasures; it was decided that a ‘He went into a rich bookseller’s shop— 
country education would be best for them. Quoth he, “We oth of one coll 
Where was education so thorough as at Anhalt, For I myself sate, like a cormo ont 
what care so natural as Aunt Clara’s? ‘To her Fast by the tree of knowledge 
they came, with her they remained, making These jealousies are happily abated now ; and 


only brief visits to their mother’s splendors. | while the publisher is able to gather from the 


They heard from her loving histories of their | demand for literature an ample reward for his 
father’s early days, of his learning, his worth, | enterprise, the popular author has no reason to 
the esteem in which men held him. The grassy , be dissatisfied with his gains. 
mound in the cemetery was to them an object But we are to deal in this article more par- 
of sacred awe and interest; the tall obelisk and | ticularly with the Old Booksellers of the last 
the Latin inscription were their greatest pride. | century, not the men who procured copyrights, 
‘Mamma” was a being far removed from their | employed printers, and sold books at wholesale, 
sphere; but Clara and the father stood side by | bearing their names on the title-pages; there 
side in their childish reverence and affe was no such class among these old time publish- 
ers of knowledge. They had printing-offices, 
— —— . kept shops, dealt in stationery as well as books, 
THE OLD BOOKSELLERS. aa some were also binders and owners of news- 
| ere \LLING is a different thing in these | papers. Some of them were writers as well as 
days from what it was in the last century, | publishers, and possessed literary ability as well 
as may be gathered from a comparison of the | as mercantile sagacity; such a one was Elmsley, 
‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers,” lately pro- | the friend and companion of Gibbon, of whom it 
duced by Charles Knight, with the substantial | could not have been said, 
I ublishers of the present day. The term ** He guards the treasures that he can't enjoy ;"* 
‘* printers” originally included most of the per-| but others there were, like Osborne, whom 
sons who had connection with book-making or| Johnson knocked down with a folio, saying, 
bookselling. Thus, book-printers, dealers in| ‘‘ Lie there thou lump of lead!”—whose maxim 
old books, publishers of new books, printers of | was, that a bookseller should know nothing of 
journals, book-auctioneers, and even print-sellers | books beyond their title-pages 








came to be included in the company of “ station- Prominent among those who were embraced 
ers, who wrote and sold all sorts of books in| in the title bookseller was Thomas Guy, who 
use,” before the introduction of printing. has been more esideneadl as the founder of the 

There was reason for this comprehensive des- | hospital which bears his name than for any 
ignation, since the earliest printers had to do | thing else, unless it may be his successful opera- 


every thing for themselves; to construct their) tions in seamen’s tickets and the stocks of the 
types, presses, and all the appliances of their| South Sea Company. England being engaged 
art; and to publish and sell their books after | in ai expensive war with France, the seanren of 
they had manufactured them. the royal navy for many years received tickets 

‘* For some years after the invention of print-| for their pay instead of money, which their ne- 
ing,” says William Caxton, ‘‘ many of the in- | cessities compelled them to dispose of at a great 
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discount. Mr. Guy ‘‘discovered the sweets of 
this traffic, and hastened to profit by it,” says 
Maitland; but it is far more likely that his great 
fortune was due rather to the sale of Bibles, and 
to the shrewd investments of the results of his 
business. 

He lived in a time when theology was the 
exciting topic, and yet when Bibles were poorly 
printed and dear. A cheap and well-printed 
Bible could not be had in England; for the right 
to print them was granted to one family, who 
had exercised it since the time of Elizabeth. 
Guy had Bibles in better type and on finer 
paper, manufactured in Holland and imported 
into England. He trusted that the Dutch com- 
positors would not print as was printed in the 
Bible of 1653, ‘‘ Know ye not that the wnright- 
eous shall inherit the kingdom of God,” nor 
leave out the word ‘ not” in the seventh com- 
mandment, for which the printers of an edition 
of the Bible in the reign of Charles I. were 
heavily fined; and*his Bible adventure was suc- 
cessful, until it proved detrimental to the public 
revenue, though profitable to Guy, and seizures, 
prosecutions, and embarrassments obliged him to 
cease his importations. 

Mr. Guy had discovered, however, that a 
cheap Bible was eagerly sought for; and, after 
great exertions, he induced the University of 
Oxford, which had the right to print Bibles and 
Prayer-Books, to assign their privilege of print- 
ing the Bible to him. He set about printing 
Bibles in London, and made a fortune by fur- 
nishing what had not been seen before—a cheap 
and excellent copy of the Scriptures. 

In his early years the young bookseller was 


obliged to exercise the most scrupulous frugali- | 


ty; he was his own servant, and often ate his 
dinner, brought from a cook-shop, upon his own 
counter. In the scanty notices of his career, it 
is said by a modern chronicley that he had ‘* no 
other table-cloth than an old newspaper.” This 
writer must have forgotten that the newspapers 
of that period were hardly larger than a dish, 
and would have afforded but slight protection 
to Guy’s counter. One anecdote given by some 
of his biographers, as an example of his penuri- 
ous habits, Mr. Knight regards as an example 
of his decision of character. A law had been 
passed that every-occupant of a house should 
pave a sidewalk, six feet in width, in front of 
his door, upon pain of paying five shillings for 
every week the same shall be omitted after due 
notice given. It is in connection with this law 


that Mr. Knight calls up Guy’s ‘‘shadow,” under | 


the one gleam of romance which lighted for a 
moment his solitary pursuit of the great purpose 
of his life. He thus pictures him: 


‘*Customers, wholesale and retail, have found 


their way to the new warehouse for the sale of the | / . 
| soft place in his heart where the memory of that ill- 


privileged Oxford Bibles. Mr. Baskett, now the 


king’s printer, has a powerful rival. To evade the | 
royal patent it will not be necessary for Thomas | 
Guy to print his pocket-bible with foot-notes, which | 


might be cut off when the volume was bound. He 
sits among his stores, musing, with more assurance 


than Alnaschar of his visions being realized, of the 
wealth that will flow in from his adroit treaty with 
the syndics of the Oxford Press, He will not de- 
mand the Lord Mayor’s daughter in marriage, nor 
spurn her from him when she has accepted him as 
her lord. The passion for accumulation has got 
some possession of him; but if he should become 
rich, which he is firmly resolved to be, he will not 
waste his means in extravagant display, or the dis- 
sipation of some yeung men of the city, who ape 
the vices and follies of the courtiers. What if he 
should be able to do something toward the support 
of the hospital in Southwark, which seems to have 
fallen more and more into decay and neglect since 
his boyish time, when he has seen many a wretch 
ed creature carried within its gates. With a 
strength of will rarely equaled in real life he re- 
solves to be rich, and to do some good with his 
riches. But Thomas Guy, in coming to this reso- 
lution, has an arduous struggle with natural feel- 
ings. Heislonely. He has indulged himself with 
the cost of a female servant, who cooks his fruga! 
meal, and keeps his Holland shirt tidy. But he 
wants the solace of a household friend. He goes 
little into society. He dines rarely in his Company's 
hall. The city dames, according to his observation, 
are too ambitious of finery. He has once or twice 
conversed during the banquet at Guildhall with the 
daughter of a rich stationer, and has found her de- 
plorably ignorant of the commodities in which her 
father deals. Gradually he begins to think that his 
own maid-servant is quite as attractive as a citi- 
zen’s daughter; born of honest parents, religiously 
disposed, and skilled in cookery and other useful arts. 
What if this neat-handed Phillis should become his 
wife! He is sure that he can compel her to regulate 
his affairs with due economy. She has never wasted 
money or victuals while in his service. She has 


| professed that implicit obedience to his will which 


he requires. He at last makes his proposal, and it 
is accepted graciously. But there is one danger 
which the handmaiden has not foreseen. She has 
not apprehended the possibility of giving dire offense 
by the slightest manifestation of her own opinion in 
opposition to that of her master. He has been very 
cross for several days. He has been fined once for 
neglecting to pave the footway in front of his shop. 
He delays to incur an expense which he thinks 
ought to fall upon the pavement commissioners. 
But he must yield. The paviors goto work. He 
watches them narrowly. He has a ground-plan of 
his own premises, the boundary of which is not 
very well defined in the frontage. He gives the 
most minute directions as to the exact point where 
his portion ofthe flat or broad stoneway within the 
posts should begin and end. The workmen find 
that a very awkward space is left unpaved. They 
carry their remonstrances to the incautious maiden 
within doors, during the absence of her master. 
She little knows what she is doing when she says, 
‘Do as you wish. Tell him I bade you, and I am 
sure he will not be angry.’ The poor girl must ac- 
cept her destiny to remain unmarried to the thriv- 


ing bookseller. The romance of Thomas Guy’s life 


is over. He girds up his loins for a struggle, for a 
‘plum.’ But ifJ see his shadow aright, there is a 


used woman will long abide.” 


During the half century that followed this 
transitory dream of domestic happiness Guy ac- 
cumulated riches with the steady purpose of ded- 
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icating them to charitable uses. He paid £500 
to avoid the office of sheriff, and avoided all 
office except a seat in the House of Commons. 
He bought South Sea stock at £50, and wisely 
began to sell out his 100,000 shares when they 
had advanced to £300, disposing of his last 
shares for £600 each. He applied this money in 
erecting, furnishing, and endowing the hospital 
which bears his name, and had the satisfaction 
of knowing that his gains had been worthily ap- 


plied, when he saw this work of mercy com- 


pleted and endowed, at a cost of more than | 


£240,000, before his death. 

Another specimen of the ancient bookseller is 
given in the life of John Dunton, whose moral 
and intellectual peculiarities were such as to 
for him the name of a “lunatick” 
among his contemporaries. Warburton calls 
him an “auction ,bookseller and an abusive 
scribbler;” and Disraeli writes this scathing 
‘*A crack-brain scribbling bookseller, 
who boasted he had a thousand projects, fancied 
he had methodized six hundred, and was ruined 
by the fifty he executed ;” and yet his history 
has more in it that is entertaining than that 
of multitudes less odd and more successful. 
From his ‘‘ Life and Errors,” written by himself, 
in solitude, and doubtless in misery, we get an 
insight into much of the literary history of the 
times, and also come ‘‘to know the inside of 
the man.” 

Dunton’s father was a clergyman of ability, 
and desired that his son should follow his pro- 
fession; but the ‘‘ unsettled mercurial humor” 
of the son prevented him from transmitting 
‘the priesthood to his own posterity.” So the 
boy was apprenticed to a London bookseller, 
and before that apprenticeship was ended the 
father died, leaving to his son many pious coun- 


procure 


notice : 


He celebrated his 
manhood by inviting a hundred apprentices to 
a funeral ceremony in memory of the departed 
apprenticeship, and was soon a bookseller on his 


sels and a goodly portion. 


own account, occupying ‘half a shop, a ware- 
house, and a fashionable chamber.” Among 
the counsels of his father was some excellent ad- 
vice in respect to the choice of a wife, and also 
an exhortation to keep his landed property and 
borrow money for his publishing speculations. 
Dunton’s first venture was a work by the Rev. 
Thomas Doolittle, and@ his mode of getting a 
stock of books without using money, and being 
as a beginner without credit, was primitive. 
He says, ‘* This book fully answered my end; 
for, exchanging it through the whole trade, it 
furnished my .shop with all books salable at 
that time.” The hackney authors, who abridged 
books, seem to have given great offense to him, 
for he declares, ‘‘ These gormandizers will eat 
you the very life out of a copy so soon as ever 
it appears; for as the times go, original and 
abridgment are almost reckoned as necessary as 
man and wife, ‘so that I am really afraid a 
bookseller and a good conscience will shortly 
grow some strange thing in the earth.’” Dun- 
ton failed to follow his father’s prudent advice 


about choosing a wife with deliberation, for he 
fell in love at church with the daughter of an 
eminent preacher among the non-conformists, 
and by his marriage became the brother-in-law 
of Samuel Wesley, whose son was the famous 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
courtship was conducted with poetical and relig- 
ious fervor; his mistress was entitled ‘] vely 
Iris” instead of } lain Elizabeth ; but she proved 
a prudent and diligent helpmeet—“ managed all 
my affairs for me, and left me entirely to my 
own rambling and scribbling humors.” 

Trade being dull in England owing to the 
defeat of Monmouth, Dunton sailed for Ameri- 
ca, to collect in Boston five hundred pounds 
that was owed him there. By the first return 
! He was 


lis 


vessel he sent to ‘‘ Iris” sixty letters! 

away nearly a year trafficking without much 

profit; for he says of the inhabitants of Boston 

‘she that trades with them may get pr 

enough, but their payments come late.” 
After this unproductive voyage his a 

were not flourishing, though he. | 

six hundred books which he publis! 

his career he had only to repent of seven. 

only dex ided success whic h he acl 

r, was the publication of a small p 

called the Athenian M ‘y, devoted to litera 

ture, which brought its author a temporary 

so that poems in honor of his paper were writ- 

ten by the chief wits of the age, and articles 

were furnished for it by many writers of note. 

The death of a cousin, also 

ished his funds, and he was 

ing man. 

he wrote as follows: 


muses 


fame, 


his time replen- 


red a thriv- 


It was probably about this time that 
‘¢ A bookseller, if he is 
a man of any capacity and observation, can tell 


as the best 
but poor Dunton must 
have lacked or lost both capacity and observa- 
tion, since his last publication has this lugubrious 
title, ‘‘ Dying Groans from the Fleet Prison, or 
last Shift for Life:” an appeal for aid to King 
George the First. 


best what to go upon, and what | 


prospect of success ;”’ 


A few of his eccentric char- 
acters are worthy of passing notice. Of Mr. 
Richard Crouch he says: ‘‘ He has melted down 
the best of our English histories into twelve-penny 
books which are filled with wonders, varieties, 
Mr. Miller “‘had the largest 
collection of stitched books of any man in the 
world, and could furnish the clergy at a dead lift 
with a printed sermon on any t 
Mrs. Tacy Sourles, an 
both a printer as well as a bookseller, 
daughter of one, and understands her t1 
well, being a good compositor herself.” 

The book-auctioneers of the time are also il- 
lustrated by Dunton. The following will serve 
for a specimen : 


and curiosities.” 


xt or occasion.” 
eminent , i 


and the 
ade very 


Quaker, ‘is 


‘*The famous Mr. Edward Millington was orig- 
inally a bookseller, which he left off, being better 
cut out for an auctioneer. He had a quik it and 
a wonderful fluency of speech. There was 1 
as much comedy in his ‘ once, twice, thri 

‘Where, 


ous flame f 


as can 
be met with in a modern play. ’ said 


Millington, 


‘is vour 
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Who but a sot or a blockhead would have money 
in his pocket and starve his brains ?’” 

Dr. Cane, once bidding too leisurely for a 
book, Millington called out to him, ‘‘Is this 
your ‘Primitive Christianity ?’” alluding to a 
book the doctor had published with this title. 

Dunton was at one time a book-auctioneer, 


and remarks, complacently, of an auction tour | 


that he made in Ireland, that it was said of him 


‘*that he had done more service to learning by | 


his three auctions than any one single man that 
had come into Ireland these hundred years.” 


ah . > | 
Jacob Tonson, another of the fraternity of | 


booksellers, was the son of a barber, who ex- 


claimed, on the occasion of a visit to Mr. Scot, | 


the librarian, ‘‘ Ah Jacob, if I hadn’t a noble 


profession for you to follow, I should like to see | 


you a bookseller.” Jacob had an aversion to 
the business carried on ‘‘ under the pole,” and 
became a bookseller. He was immortalized in 
the ‘* Dunciad” as ‘‘left-legged Jacob,” and is 
thus described by Rowe: 

* While in your early days of reputation, 

You for blue garters had not such a passion, 
While yet you did not live, as now your trade is, 
To drink with noble lords, and toast their ladies, 
Thou, Jacob Tonson, were, to my conceiving, 
The cheerfulest, best, honest fellow living.” 

He was Dryden's bookseller, and was on an 
excellent footing with the author. He gave him 
fifty guineas for 1446 lines of a translation of 
Ovid, though protesting that he had expected 
1518 lines for forty guineas; but says, ‘If you 
don’t think fit to add something more I must 
submit.” Tonson’s villa at Barn Elms became 
famous as the pla¢e where the Kit-Cat-Club used 
to hold their meetings. 

Ward, a third-class writer, says that this club 
was ‘founded by an amphibious mortal, chief 
merchant to the Muses.” 


Jacob proposed to a number of young writers | 


a weekly meeting, where he would provide the 
feast, and at which the productions of these ju- 
veniles should be read, and demanded in return 
that he should have the refusal of the articles 
read. This was readily agreed to, and the 
cook’s name being Christopher, for brevity called 
“Kft,” and his sign being the ‘‘Cat and Fid- 
dle,” the club derived its name from the combi- 
nation, and was henceforth known as the Kit- 
Cat-Club.” Many of the members became fa- 
mous. 

Among these was Sir Godfrey Kneller, state 
painter to five sovereigns, who was equally dis- 
creet in his politics and his religion, for he be- 
gan life as a Tory and a Papist, went on hap- 
pily through the Revolution, and ended his days 
as the boon companion of some of the stanchest 
Protestants of the Kit-Cat family at Barn Elms. 
He was inordinately vain, an example of which 
is given in the vision which he related to Pope. 
He dreamed that he wasdead. Whenencounter- 
ing St. Peter, the Apostle very civilly asked his 
name. ‘‘I said it was Kneller. I had ne 
sooner said so than St. Luke, who was standing 
close by, turned toward me and said, with a 
great deal of sweetness, ‘ What, the famous Sir 


Godfrey Kneller from England?’ ‘The very 
same, Sir,’ said I, ‘ at your service.’” ; 
Pope thus describes Charles Dartineuf, an- 
| other member of the club, in his first satire: 
‘*Each mortal has his pleasure, none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie." 
Swift characterizes him as “‘the man who 
knows every thing, and every body knows, and 
| where a knot of rabble are going on a holiday, 
and where they were last.” Darty wrote a pa- 
'per in **The Tatler” on the use of wine, in 
| which Addison is supposed to be pointed at: 





“T have the good fortune to be acquainted with 
| a gentleman who has an inexhaustible source of 
wit to entertain the curious, the grave, the humor- 
ous, and the frolic. He can transform himself into 
different shapes, and adapt himself to every com- 
| pany; yet in a coffee-house, or in the ordinary 

course of affairs, appears rather dull than sprightly. 

You can seldom get him to ‘a tavern; but when 
| once he is arrived to his pint, and begins to look 
| about and like his company, you admire a thousand 
| things in him which before lay buried. Then you 
| discover the brightness of his mind and the strength 
| of his judgment, accompanied with the most grace- 


ful mirth.” 


Old Jacob Tonson did not like Addison. He 
| often said of him, ‘* One day or other you'll sce 
that mana bishop! I'm sure he looks that way ; 
and indeed I ever thought him a priest in his 
heart.” ‘Tonson was certainly the prince of 
booksellers, in his intimacy with the great men 
of his own times, but the greater men of the 
past had more to do with making his fortune 
and fame. He identified himself with Milton 
by making his “ Paradise Lost” popular; he 
| threw open Shakspeare to the reading public, and 
his services to literature were worthy of the re- 
ward which he received. 

Perhaps none of the old booksellers has been 
transmitted to posterity with an obloquy more 
keen and deserved than Edmund Curll, who is 
thus described by the sativists: ‘*Curll was in 
person very tall and thin; an ungainly, awk- 
ward, White-faced man. His eyes were a light 
gray—large, projecting, goggle, and purblind. 
He was splay-footed and baker-kneed.” ‘‘ He 
was a debauchee to the last degree,” writes 
Thomas Amory, “and so injurious to socicty, 
that by filling his translations with wretched 
notes, forged letters, and bad pictures, he raised 
the price of a four-shillirfg book to ten ; his trans- 
lators lay three in a bed at the Pewter Platter 
Inn, in Holborn, and he and they were ever at 
work to deceive the public.” He likewise print- 
ed the most grossly immoral books; and as to 
drink, though too mean to spend money for it, 
he would drink himself blind at another’s cost. 
He was prosecuted in 1727 for his scandalous 
publication, and lost his ears as the penalty. 
Pope had an awkward controver%ialist in Curll. 
His impudence was at once his spear and shield. 
One instance is enough of his manner of attack 
and defense : 

“T have engraven a new plate of Mr. Pope's head 
from Mr. Jervas’s painting; and likewise intend to 
hang him up in effigy for a sign to all spectators of 





bis falsehood and my own veracity, which I will 
always maintain under the Scot’s motto, ‘ Nemo 
me t " pune lacessit.’” 
Pope paid Curll off in the ‘“ Dunciad” for all 
This publication produced a great 
ement. On the day the book was first 
vended a crowd of authors besieged the shop; 
entreaties, advices, threats of law and battery, 
nay, cries of treason, were all employed to hin- 
der the coming out of **The Dunciad.” On the 
other side the booksellers and hawkers made as 
great an effort to procure it. The authors could 


iis abuse. 


do nothing against the public; it was like stop-| 


ping a torrent with the finger, so out it come. 
The “ Dunces,” as they were called, held week- 


ly clubs to devise hostilities against the author. | 
Mr. Pope | 
| place in Derbyshire where he first saw the li 


One wrote to a great Minister that 
was the greatest enemy the Government had; 
another bought Pope’s image in clay in order 
to execute him in effigy. Some false editions of 
the book, having an owl in their frontispiece, 
were put forth; the true one to distinguish it, 
fixed in its stead an ass laden with authors. 
Hence arose a great contest among the book- 
sellers, some recommending the Owl, and others 
the Ass edition. 

But all the booksellers were not as scurrilous 


as Curll and Lintott, who were low and quarrel- 


some fellows. There were men in this busy 
age of letters who were worthy dealers in literary 
wares. One of these was the great-nephew of 
old Jacob Tonson. His eulogium by Steevens, 
in his advertisement to the edition of Shakspeare 
which he published in 1773, is a model for those 
who desire to regard a publisher as something 
better than a literary cormorant: 


‘*To suppose that a person employed in an ex- 
tensive trade lived in a state of indifference to loss 
and gain would be to conceive a character incredibk 
and romantic; but it may be justly said of Mr. Ton- 
son that he had enlarged his mind beyond solicitude 
about petty losses, and refined it from the desire of 
unreasonable profit. He was willing to admit those 
with whom he contracted to the just advantage of 
their own labors; and had never learned to consider 
the author as an under-agent to the bookseller. The 
wealth which he inherited, or acquired, he enjoyed 
like a man conscious of the dignity of a profession 
subservient tolearning. His domestic life was ele- 
gant, and his charity was liberal. His manners 
were soft, and his conversation was delicate; nor 
is, perhaps, any quality in him more to be censured 
than that reserve which confined his acquaintance 
to a small number, and made his example less use- 
ful, as it was less extensive. He was the last com- 
mercial name of a family which will be long re- 
membered; and if Horace thought it not improper 
to convey the Sosii to posterity ; if rhetoric suffered 
no dishonor from Quintilian’s dedication to Trypho ; 
let it not be thought that we disgrace Shakspeare 
by appending to his works the name of Tonson.” 


Samuel Richardson is a name that will never 
be forgotten so long as lovers of fiction exist. 
Though his novels are marred by the loose mo- 
rality of the age in which he wrote, they are al- 
most unrivaled as productions of genius and 
fancy. In the first year of the reign of James 


THE OLD BOOKSELLERS. 


II., 1685, an ingenious artisan—a joiner, 
was a good draughtsman, and understood arcl 
tecture—hastily left his business in London, an 
took up his abode somewhere in Derbyshire. 
The execution of the Duke of Monmouth had 
terrified this humble man, name was 
Richardson ; for he had received favors from 
the unhappy son of Charles II., and also from 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. He was suspected in 
that awful time ; and, had he not found a secure 
hiding-place, would probably have been one of 
the sufferers whom Chief-Justice Jeffreys sent 
to the gallows, or to a life of field-labor in Amer- 
ice. In 1689 Samuel Richardsor is born. 
Though concealment from political motiy 
no longer necessary as regarded his fi 
has carefully forborne to mention the pr 


1 
wnose 


swas 


and where he passed his childhood. 
The boy displayed a talent for letter-writing 


| from his earliest youth; and when scarcely 


eleven years old got into trouble for writing 
spontaneously an epistle, full of Scripture texts, 
to a widow of fifty, who pretended to a zeal for 
religion, and was a constant frequenter of church 
ordinances, but who was continually fomenti 


} quarrels among all her acquaintances by bac 


biting and scandal. 

He was a great favorite with the ladies durin 
his whole life, and this favoritism he employed 
to the best advantage by studying female char- 
acter in its various presentations. In 1706 he 
was bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, who 
is described by Dunton as having ‘a ve 
ble printing-house in Aldersgate Street.” 
this apprenticeship, Richardson says: 


‘“*T served a diligent seven vears to i 

o grudged every hour to me th 
of leisure 
refractoriness of my fellow-ap- 
1 


ana wer 


} 


er wh 
to his profit; even of those time 
version which the 
prentices obliged him to allow them, 
ally allowed by other masters to their apprentices. 
I stole from the hours of rest and relaxation my 
reading times for improvement of my mind. | 


al. 


usu- 


care that even my candle was of my ow 
ing, that I might not, in the most trifling in 
make my master a sufferer.” That hard tas 
ter called the lad ‘the pillir of his house.” 


For six or seven years after the expiration of 
his apprenticeship Richardson continued at his 
trade, as a compositor, a reader, and part of the 
By his frugal habit 

] 


time as an oversecr. s he 
was at length freed from his apprenticeship, and 
became a master printer, in a small way, in a 
court in Fleet Street. He compiled Indexes, 
and wrote Prefaces and Dedications. Thus he 
pursued his way till 1740, when, as he writes: 


“ Two booksellers, my particular friends, entreat- 
ed me to write for them a little volume of Letters, 
in a common style, on such subjects as might be of 
use to those country readers who were unable to 
compose for themselves. ‘ Will it be any.harm,’ 
said I, ‘in a piece you want to be written so low, 
if we should instruct them how they should think 
and act in common cases, as well as indite?’ They 

he more urgent with me to begin the litth 


were the 
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volume for this hint. I set about it; and, in the | 
progress of it, wrote two or three letters to instruct 
handsome girls who were obliged to go out to serv- | 
ice, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that 
might be laid against their virtue. And hence 


sprung ‘ Pamela.’” 
| 


| 


The light literature of the time of George II. 
was either excessively dull or grossly licentious. 
Richardson avoided dullness, and professed to 
inculeate moral lessons. His story was ‘‘ Pam- | 
ela; or, Virtue Rewarded.” It succeeded. ‘* Pam- 
ela” was recommended from the pulpit. One | 
critic wrote, that, ‘‘if all other books were to be 
burned, this book, next to the Bible, ought to be | 
preserved.” Another said, ‘‘ He would bring up 
his son to be virtuous by giving him ‘ Pamela 
as soon as he could read.” 

Mrs. Barbauld truly remarked that a novel | 
‘* written on the side of virtue was considered a 
new experiment.”’ Its success is due to the fact 
that the virtue inculcated was not too refined or | 
disinterested to be above the comprehension of | 
the worldly-minded or the uneducated. 

Nevertheless, there is so much of truth and 
nature in the conduct of the story that we may | 
have perfect confidence in the anecdote told by 
Sir John Herschel, of the blacksmith of a vil- 
lage who read ‘*‘ Pamela” to his neighbors col- 
lected round his anvil. When the hero and her- 
oine were brought together to live long and 
happily, according to the most approved rules, 
the congregation were so delighted as to raise a 
great shout, and procuring the church keys, act- 
ually set the parish bells ringing. ‘This was a 
just tribute to the genius of the author, but per- 
haps as much so to the very intelligible sort of 
poetical justice which was the moral of the puri- 
ty of the daughter of Gaffer and Gammer An- 
drews. 

His next work, ‘‘ Clarissa,” in which he dis- | 
plays the greatest genius, was published in 1747. 
At the present day we can safely pronounce the 
praises heaped upon this book as extravagant. 
Yet some of them are worthy of mention. 
Thus : 


| office ?’ 


‘Martin Sherlock believed that the greatest ef- 
fort of genius that perhaps was ever made was form- 
ing the plan of ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ Rousseau, in a | 
letter to D’Alembert, holds that nothing was ever 
written equal to or approaching it in any language. 
Diderot is somewhat more moderate in his com- 
mendations, but quite strong enough .to represent 
the enthusiasm of Frenchmen for the divine Rich- | 
ardson. 


the ignorance or indifference of the inhabitants on 
that subject. The Flask-walk was to him as much 


classic ground as the rocks of Meillerie to the ad- | 


mirers of Rousseau.’ Dr. Edward Young, who 
looks upon Richardson as an instrument of Provi- 
dence, gives perhaps the most extraordinary proof 
of his enthusiasm that was ever manifested from 
author to bookseller: ‘Suppose in the title-page of 
the Night Thoughts you should say, Published by 
the Author of Clarissa ?’” 


| vanity were ridiculous. 


| pily illustrated. 


| attendant errand-boy enters. 


Mrs. Barbauld says she ‘ well remembers | 
a Frenchman who paid a visit to Hampstead for the | 
sole purpose of finding out the house in the Flask- | 
walk where Clarissa lodged, and was surprised at | 


Richardson was greatly elated by his success, 
and after the publication of ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” which is a positively stupid attempt 1 
give an idea of a good man, his exhibitions of 
Boswell tells a st ry 
of a punishment which his self-complacency re 
ceived on the authority of Mrs. Lenox: 


‘¢* At a dinner given by Richardson, a gentleman 
recently returned from Paris mentioned that he had 
seen ‘Clarissa’ lying on the king’s brother’s table. 
Part of the company being engaged in talking 
Richardson affected not to attend to what was es- 
pecially meant for him. But when he thought 
that a moment of silence was a favorable opportuni- 
ty for all hearing, he turned to the polite trav: 
with—‘I think, Sir, you were saying somew! 
about ——’ ‘A mere trifle, Sir, not worth r 
ing.’ Richardson did not speak ten words more the 
whole day, says Boswell, and maliciously adds that 
Doctor Johnson was present, and appeared much to 
enjoy his mortification.” 


Richardson was a very nervous and irritab] 
man, and this quality Mr. Knight has very hap- 
He represents him as engaged 
upon a most florid epistle of Miss Selby, in Sir 
Charles Grandison: 


‘Sir Charles, with a joy that lighted up a mor 
charming flush than usual upon his face, his lively 
soul looking out of his fine eyes, yet with an air as 
modest as respectful, did credit to our sex before 
the applauding multitude by bending his knee to 
his sweet bride and saluting her.—There is a 
horrible outcry in a somewhat distant room of t 
printing - office. Mr. Richardson exclaims, ‘Oh! 
my nerves, my nerves !’"—and rings his bell. Th 

‘What is that dread- 
ful din about? Mr. Richar rit 
vain attempts to proceed with a little speech 
Grandison to his Harriet, now 
The inspiration is gone. ‘P 
errand - boy, ‘they were a-cobbing [a barbar« 
method of castigation] Wall-eyed Tom.’ ‘A ho 
rid custom!’ Mr. Toovey, the chief of the off 
has now returned 
he euters the sacred room. 


Go and see.’ 


no more Byron. 


lease, Sir,’ says 


and bows low to his employer 

‘Mr. Toovey, have 

not said that there shali be no more cobbing in my 
‘It can’t be put down, Sir, provided there 
has been a regular Chapel to judge the delinquent.’ 
‘And what offense, Mr. Toovey, had this howling 
victim committed?’ ‘ He was sent to the 
Mow for a gallon of porter, and was seen drinking 
out of the can, and then filling it up from the pump 
in Bride Lane.’ ‘Still, I say, chapel or no chapel, 
there shall be no cobbing here.’ ‘ Well, Sir, as you 
please; but it is an ancient institution, as time- 
honored as the flogging-block at Westminster.’ 
‘But, Mr. Toovey, have I not also said that no 
beer shall be brought into this office before noon ?’ 
‘As you please, Sir. But the pressmen had been 
working all night upon ‘‘ Moore’s Almanack,” and 
wanted a little refreshment.’ ‘And why all night?’ 
‘The Treasurer would have it so. He wants ten 
thousand perfect a week before publishing day. He 
wants to send them off by wagon, for the fast coach- 
es, which go to York in three days, are too expens- 
ive.’ ‘I thought,’ murmurs Mr. Richardson, ‘that 
evil would come of the wicked spread of sham prog- 
nostications.’ ‘Sham,’ cries Mr. Toovey; ‘the pot 
calls the kettlkk—’ ‘Don't be vulgar, Sir. You 


Jarley 
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have been reading Dr. Swift, the grossest of writ- 

worse than Fielding ; a libelous fellow, though 
he did wear a cassock, who tried to bring the genu- 
ine almanacks into disrepute, when he told that 
dreadful falsehood about the death of honest old 
Partridge. An enemy, Sir, to King George and 
the Company, and I have no patience with him.— 


Wit, indeed !’’ 


The Rev. Philip Skelton, an Irish clergyman 
of eccentric manners but of great benevolence, 
was one of Richardson’s employers. On the 
17th of March the candid printer writes to him: 


“By the beginning of May you expect copies of 
perfect books. Upward of sixty close sheets to be 
lone in so few weeks. Dear Sir, what an expecta- 
The impatient author replies, ‘* I care not 
how my work looks ; expedition and correctness are 
all I desire.” His complaints of delay fret the busy 
printer. ‘* What did I not do to serve you to the 

nost of my power? I parted with three pieces 
of work; I put out to several printers the new edi- 
tion of my ‘Grandison ;’ took in help to the first 

lition of the seventh volume; I refused Dr. Le- 
’s last piece. But yet with all this, let me tel 
my dear friend, that two such large volumes 
as yours could not possibly be finished so soon as 
you expected, from the time they came into my 


hands, by any one printer.” 


. 9 
tion. 


you, 


Richardson died in 1761, at the age of sev- 
enty-two. By his will he left a mourning ring 
to each of his many friends, male and female. 
He adds to these bequests, with great naiveté: 

‘Had I given rings to all the ladies who have 

ed me with their correspondence, and whom 

cerely venerate for their amiable qualities, it 
would, even in this last solemn act, appear like 
ostentation.” 


We close these sketches of the old booksel- 
lers with a brief notice of the famous publish- 
Cadell and Strahan. 

In 1776 Hume wrote to Mr. William Stra- 
han: ‘There will no books of reputation now 
be printed in London but through your hands 
and Mr. Cadell’s.” Strahan was a poor boy 
from Scotland, who had worked his way to opu- 
lence as a printer, and had obtained a share of 
the patent as the King’s printer, and was ex- 
ensively associated with Cadell in the purchase 
of copyrights. It was their good fortune to 

ave their names upon the title-pages of most 
the great works of their day, and to have 
the ephemeral fame of the bookseller preserved 
amidst many revolutions of literary fashion in 
the durable lustre of Gibbon, Robertson, Adam 
Smith, and Blackstone. 


ers, 


There is little opportunity to season with the | 


salt of anecdote the dry details of the commerce 
of literature as represented by this house, but 
we gather some details of interest respecting 
the famous work of Gibbon and his relations 
with his publishers. Hume made the remark, 


quoted above, upon receiving a presentation | 


copy of the first volume of Gibbon’s History, 
and he has told us a little of the circumstances 
of its publication. He was then in Parliament. 
He says: 


‘*The volume of my History, which had been 
somewhat delayed by the novelty and tumult of a 
first session, was now ready for the press. After 
the perilous adventure had been declined by my 
friend Mr. Elmsley, I agreed upon easy terms with 
Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and 
Mr. William Strahan, an eminent printer; and they 


| undertook the care and risk of the publication, which 


derived more credit from the name of the shop than 
from that of the author. The last revisal of the 
proofs was submitted to my vigilance; and many 
blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the 
manuscript, were discovered and corrected in the 
printed sheet. So moderate were our hopes that 
the original impression had been stinted to five 
hundred, till the number was doubled by the pro- 
phetic taste of Mr. Strahan I am at a loss how 
to describe the success of the work without betray- 
ing the vanity of the writer. The first impression 
was exhausted in a few days; a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to the demand, and 
the bookseller’s property was twice invaded by the 
pirates of Dublin. My book was on every table, and 
almost on every toilet; the historian was crowned 
by the taste of fashion of the day ; nor was the gen- 
eral voice disturbed by the barking of any profane 
critic. The favor of mankind is most freely be- 
stowed on a new acquaintance of any original mer- 
it; and the mutual surprise of the public and their 
favorite is productive of those warm sensibilities 
which at a second meeting can no longer be 
kindled. If I listened to the music of praise, I was 
more seriously satisfied with the approbation of my 
judges. The candor of Dr. Robertson embraced his 
disciple. <A letter from Mr. Hume overpaid the la- 
bor of ten years; but I have never presumed to 
accept a place in the triumvirate of British his- 
torians.” 


re- 


Ninety years have established Gibbon as far 
the greatest of that triumvirate. ‘The writer of 
**The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
had no cause to be dissatisfied with the dealings 
of his publishers. A thousand copies were print- 
ed of the first edition. Of the second he writes: 
** The fifteen hundred copies are moving off with 
decent speed, and the obliging Cadell begins to 
mutter something of a third edition for next 
year.” The second volume had not then ap- 
peared. There is a document extant, presented 
by the publishers to the author: 

** State of the Account of Mr. Gibbon's‘ Roman Empire.’ 

Third Edition. 1st Vol. No. 1000. April 39th, 1177. 

& aé 

Printing 90 sheets at 11. 6s., with notes at the 
bottom of the page 7 0 
180 reams of paper at 1 ecccebetesns Sam 0 
Paid the Corrector, extra care . 5 5b 0 
0 


0 


SON 
310 


Errors excepted.” 


Thete is certainly food for reflection and op- 
portunity for comparison between the relative 
receipts of authors and publishers then and now 
in this schedule. The book was finished in 
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1788 by the publication of the fourth quarto 
volume. Of this event Gibbon writes: 


‘The impression of the fourth volume had con- 
sumed three months. Our common interest re- 
quired that we should move with a quicker pace; 
and Mr. Strahan fulfilled his engagement—which 
few printers could sustain—of delivering every week 
three thousand copies of nine sheets. The day of 
publication was however delayed, that it might co- 
incide with the fifty-first anniversary of my own 
birthday ; the double festival was celebrated by a 
cheerful literary dinner at Mr. Cadell’s house; and 
I seemed to blush while they read an elegant com- 
pliment from Mr, Hayley.” 


Gibbon does not mention who were the guests. 
Strahan had died in 1785. Garrick thought 
Strahan ‘‘an obtuse man,” but Johnson assert- 
ed the printer’s claim to a discriminating judg- 
ment even in the matter of an epigram. The 
author and the printer were near neighbors. 
The King’s Printing Office was close to John- 
son’s House in Gough Square. Boswell has a 
pleasing anecdote arising out of this propinquity: 

“Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the 
country as an apprentice, upon Johnson’s recom- 
mendation. Johnson having inquired after him, 
said, ‘ Mr. Strahan, Iet me have five guineas on ac- 
count, and I'll give this boy one. Nay, if a man 
recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is 
sad work. Call him down.’ I followed him into 
the court-yard behind Mr. Strahan’s house, and 
there { had a proof of what I heard him profess, 
that he talked alike to all. ‘Some people tell you 
that they let themselves down to the capacity of 
their hearers. I never do that: I speak uniformly 
in as intelligible a manner as I can.’ ‘ Well, my 
boy, how do you go on?’ ‘Pretty well, Sir; but 
they are afraid I ar’n’t strong enough for some parts 
of the business.’, Jounson. ‘ Why, I shall be sorry 
for it; for when you consider with how little mental 
power and corporeal labor a printer can get a guinea 
a week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. 
Do you hear? ‘Take all the pains you can; and if 
this does not do we must think of some other way 
of life for you. There’s a guinea.’” 


THE DIARY OF A PRECIOUS FOOL. 

February 14, 1865.—Dear me, how dull and 
rainy it is for St. Valentine’s Day! No sign of 
clearing, no hope of any one coming to call—if 
it were only New-Year’s Day instead! I had 
twenty visitors last New Year, and He was one 
of them—nonsense, I mean that Mr. Thistle 
brought me the loveliest bouquet of white japon- 
icas and purple hyacinths; but I'd far rather have 
the bunch of bloodroots He gathered for me last 
spring: somehow a clover-leaf from His hand is 
more precious than—there it is again; I don’t 
see what possesses me to be always recurring to 
Tim, when I want to put him altogether out of 
my view—no; do I, though? when I know that 
I ought not allow my mind to dwell upon him 
an instant, when Aunt Sophia has told me over 
and over again how much better parti Mr. This- 
tle would be, if one could only make up one’s 
mind to be called Mrs. Thistle; it certainly 
would require a great deal of courage, but I must 


try. Aunt Sophia says I must, and she is Jaw 
and gospel, for she might turn me out of house 
and home any hour if I didn’t trim my sails to 
catch her trade-winds. 

Oh, if Alick only had Mr. Thistle's ch, 
book, and Mr. Thistle had a wife! There ; 
again; I don’t believe I shall ever mend: | 
I'm becoming as mercenary as Bella Wilfer 
wish Mr. Thistle was in—no, not the Red Sea 
nor Purgatory, that I know of, because he is a1 
amusement at least, and I dare say I shall be 
worried into marrying him at last; but I do wish 
he was in love with Julia, and then there w 
be an end of temptation and all that. 

Well, I suppose not even Mr. Thistle will 
ture out to-day, even he would be an agreea 
variation of Aunt Sophia’s commonplaces a1 
Julia’s sulks, and as for any one else—hark! 
There’s the bell now; it may be Valentines or 
invitations—however, I'll just open my « 
look over the balusters a second. 

I confess that Aunt Sophia is the most pro 
voking of mortals; I feel like giving her : 
such a shake and box on the ear as she used t 
administer to me before I put on long dresses, 
when I only muddied my paddies and wore 
my shoes, and now that I wear out her patien 
daily with my obstinacy and frivolity, as she 
says, she merely whips me over other people’s 
shoulders, and makes me shake in my shoes at 
times. But this is not to the point; when I 
reached the balusters the caller had vanish 
and only Aunt Sophia was visible, ascendi 
the staircase. 

** Was that any one for me?” I asked. 

‘*For you, child! Why, how is this? 
sent word that you were taking a nap.” 

‘*How could you, Aunt Sophie, when | 
know that I never take naps in the daytime ? 

‘Dear no, not as a usual thing; but 1 
complained at breakfast of not having slept well, 
and I advised you to lie down, and fairly pre- 
sumed that you had obeyed.” 

“But you might have sent Bessy up; it is too 
bad not to see friends who call in such weather.” 

She turned about at her door and favored me 
with such a sardonic glance. 

‘*T didn’t suppose you were so particular about 
seeing Mr. Thistle,” said she. 

‘Mr. Thistle?” I cried, dropping my ire like 
a red-hot coal. ‘‘ Was it he?” 

But she closed her door without replying, and 
coming back into my own room to look out a 
the window, who should I see but Alick Tre 
hurne just turning the opposite corner, with the 
wind turning his umbrella inside out, at the 
same time. And if ithad been Mr. Thistle I know 
very well that she would have awakened me, even 
had I fallen into the long last sleep, if possible. 
However, my only wonder is, that she doesn’t 
forbid Alick the house, seeing that he is so in 
her way. I am sure she is capable of it, if it 
would serve her purpose. 

February 19.—Duller than a dungeon. Julia 
reading Buckle aloud, and Aunt Sophia dozing 
off and starting up every little while to say, 
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«“ Ah, that’s fine!” ‘‘That’s just my view of 
it!’ ‘How wide awake: he is!” which is a 
great deal more than can be said of herself. I 
can’t endure to hear one read aloud—at least 
one; when Alick reads ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” it 
is just like an adagio of Beethoven’s. Besides, 
I promised him to practice the accompaniment 
to “* County Guy,” so that we might sing it to- 
gether; but th piano is locked and the key in 
Aunt Sophia’s pocket, and not till we have 
droned through twenty-five pages of Civilization 
—oh dear, if Julia hasn’t finished her portion 
already, and, willy-nilly, I must ‘*‘ buckle to!” 
February 21.—Some one said to me recently, 


ret} 
I 


‘“‘ How fortunate it is that you have such a jewel 


of an aunt!” I didn’t tell her that it was paste. 
‘* And what a dear girl Julia is!” 
cost me many a pang. 

A bouquet was left at the door before break- 


fast this morning, for Miss Marx; of course | 


Bessy put it into my plate; when I came down 
I placed it in a vase of water, and in order to be 
generous allowed it to remain on the table. By- 
and-by the “‘dear girl comes in, pulls out a 
rose for her bosom, snaps a leaf on her forehead, 
and eats her breakfast. I feel delicate about 


taking it away till every one has finished, so I | 


glance at the Daily and look out at the window, 
and presently the ‘‘ dear girl” pushes back her 


chair, seizes the bouquet, and strikes for the par- | 


lor. 

‘* What are you going to do?” 
sternation. 

‘“* Analyze some of my flowers.” 

** Your flowers!” 

**Yes, my flowers, if you please.” 

“They belong to me, if you please.” 

‘* Mamma, to whom was this bouquet sent ?” 

**'To Miss Marx.” 

**Am I not Miss Marx ?” 

** Certainly, my love.” 

‘¢ Then by strict logic isn’t it mine ?” 

** Without a doubt.” 

* Oh, a Daniel come to judgment!” I can’t 
help saying. ‘* And in the mean while, who am 
1?’ 


‘You are a young person wl 


I ask, in con- 


10 is imperti- 


nent to her benefactor, and who has lost her 


temper.” 
‘* And her bouquet, it seems.” 


Altogether, it was so ridiculous that I could | 


have laughed if I hadn’t been too angry. 

But the end was yet to come. | Toward 
luncheon Mr. Thistle appeared ; he is one of 
those people who never make a present without 
making comments about it at some other time: 
I've known quantities of such. ‘‘ Those gloves 
fitted you to a T; they were a size too large 
for my hand, but they are of the very best qual- 
ity; Smith and Company imported them di- 
rect ;” or, “I am glad you found that veil sery- 
iceable—they are worn considerably.” 

Hardly had Mr. Thistle: entered before the 
flowers fixed his eye. 

** Ah, so you received your bouquet this morn- 
ing? I was afraid there might be some delay, 
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nor that she | 


| there were so many orders for the ball to-mor- 
row; I selected them myself, and I wish to cali 
your attention to a singular orchid, 
| plant,” and he bent in search of it, 
|was beforehand with him; she h: 
it. 
‘¢Pid you send me a bouquet, Mr. Thistle ?” 
Tasked. ‘* Thank you; but that is ig 
I never saw two people in grea 


an air- 
but Julia 
id analyzed 


a 
ic 


jand I never enjoyed any thing mor 
|few things—I was just 
that. 

‘¢ There has been some mistake,” 
Sophia, pushing it across the table to me; 
was left here this morning for Miss Mars, ¢ 
presumed Mr. Trehurne had sent it for Jul 

That was just her disagreeable way 
|ing Mr. Thistle to infer that Alick admires 
Julia. Of course I didn’t care a bit about the 
flowers when I found they weren’t from Alick, 
though they were sweet and rare enough to be 
liked for themselves; but I might have kn: 
he couldn't afford to throw away his money on 
orchis and passion-flowers. 

February 22.—Well, I shall not go to th 
ball to-night. Only last week Hugh Mason 
put his foot through my best muslin dress, in 
the German, and I spilled wine on my ribl 
To'be sure, I darned the rent with number nine- 
ty, and so nicely that Alick said it was the pret- 
tiest embroidery he had seen ; but Aunt Sophia 
calls it a ‘* perfect fright, although it c 
shillings more than Julia’s, 
| a month later.” 
| I wish I had been born a sewing-girl, 
} 


malici 


us 


9 
ia. 
for leay- 


wn 


ro e 


ONS. 


st nine 
and was made 


Ip 
up five 
flights, living on porridge and potatoes, and 
| thanking no one for my gowns and gewgaws. 
If I only had some knack at somethir 

| might teach if I knew any thing; M 

| says I can sing—Julia calls it squeali 

| Alick says I have an eye-for colors; howe 

all that doesn’t make me independent, n 
ime to the ball. The hairdresser has 
lrived to friz Julia’s Dear, d 


ve 
a4 


yr 
ar- 
how 


tear 


just 
hair. lear, 
melancholy it is to stay at home for a litt 
in your dress !” 

February 23.—If I haven't receiv: 
side this morning! 


1 
a 
ic 


1 broad- 
[ am ‘‘a worthless 

and ‘‘underhand measures.” Probab; 1a 
never hear the end of it; for after Aunt Sophi 
}and Julia had been gone, perhaps an hour, and 
I had put up at **The Way-side Inn,” with 
‘¢ Vanity Fair” in reserve, and my feet on the 
fender, a coach rattled up the avenue like a 
Fury, and presently Alick Trehurne was shown 
in. 

‘* You're not at the ball,” said he 

‘* You didn’t see me there, did you ?” 

* You're not going ?” 

**Tt certainly Iqoks like that.” 

** Then I shall stay here.” 

**T sha’n’t object: only you're losing the mu- 
sic and the partners, and keeping the 
waiting.” 

‘* Let the coach go to crass.” 


1] 


a 


coach 
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“The horses, you mean.” 

**Come now, I want to know why you're not 
going? You promised me the first gallop; I’m 
not disposed to release you; and Mr. Thistle 
has you down for who knows how many redowa, 
polka, and what not. There’s a hall decorated 
like a garden, an orchestra that lends wings to 
your feet, and here am I in a new suit, ready 
to sing ‘ Heigh-ho! to the best dancing-hall in 
the city,’ and there we are.” 

‘* Why don’t you sing it then ?” 

** You haven’t pitched it.” 

** What’s the time ?” 

** Double-quick.” 

‘*Tt’s all very good fun, Alick, but I can’t go, 
you see.” 

“That is just what I can’t see.” 

‘‘ Then know that I have nothing to wear.” 

‘‘Deplorable! Where's the embroidered mus- 
lin?” 

*¢* Aunt Sophia says the darn will show.” 

‘¢ Aunt Sophia isn’t equal to the exigencies 
of life; bring it on, we will look as fine as a 
fiddle before midnight.” 

So I brought it down; I didn’t need much 
urging ; 
flowers and leayes off my own plants—thanks 


to Mrs. Cordis, who gave them to me before she | 


went to sea with the Captain. lick said*he 
saw a muslin dress, at the Prince of Wales’ ball 


in Montreal, trimmed in the same manner— | 


a narrow festooning of myrtle-leaves running 
around the skirt, about quarter of a yard from the 
bottom, like a vine, and dropping at intervals a 
spray of crimson fuschias ; so there we sat, Alick 
planning like a milliner and I executing like a 
machine, and the laughter and frolic we had 
over it, fancying him making his fortune in this 
line, and I charging him with being eager for 
my presence at the ball, merely as a dancing 
advertisement. But» by-and-by it was all fin- 
ished, and I had it on in a jiffy, and came down 
to meet Alick, and no one would ever have sus- 
pected that there were several dreadful darns 


under those beautiful clusters of fuschia-bells— | 


never in the world; it was perfectly lovely, and 
off we went to the ball like Cinderella. All the 
girls were ecstatic over my attire, and Aunt 
Sophia’s amazement and efforts to conceal it 
were too ludicrous; but directly after supper 
she gathered up her wits, called her carriage, 
and carried Julia off without saying a word to 
me! Alick took me home later, in fear and 
trembling, but every one was in bed, and the 
house dark as a pocket, except for a blue glim- 
mer of gas in the back drawing-room. 

**You are pale as any ghost,” said Alick, 
turning up the gas. 

‘© You don’t know what it is to live under the 
thumb of an ogre.” He turned his shining eyes 


upon me; I thought he was going to say some- | 


thing, but he did not speak. 


*“*T wish I was an opera dancer, living on | 


pirouettes,” I continued. 
He looked so serious upon that that I asked 
what he was thinking about. 


and he directed me how to trim it with | 


‘“*I was thinking,” said he, ‘‘that I knew a 
charm against discontent.” 

‘** Shall I cross your palm ?” 

‘¢ You haven't any silver.” 

** Won't the charm work then ?” 

“Tey it.” 

‘* A charm against discontent ? 
any but change of fortune.” 

‘* Believe in whatever place you are that 
| the one you were intended to fill, for which y< 
are best fitted. That is all.” ; 
‘**So you would not seek good fortune ?” 

‘* What is the need? If it belongs to you it 
will find you out, never fear. If it is not yours 
all the search in the world would not bring it to 
light.” 

‘*Then if I’m sold into slavery I must not 
| run away because some one will grant me my 
| freedom in course of time.” 
| ‘Are you in danger of that? You're not to 

attempt some rash measure to improve your con- 
| dition, and stick fast in the swamps with starva- 
tion before you and the hound behind, but wait 
| for the proclamation. To put it & da Professor 
| Blot, you’re not to jump out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,” 
| ‘Then I knew he was thinking of Mr. Thistle. 
‘Oh well, if I'm a beggar I’m not going t 


I don’t know 


work, because presently the Rothschilds will sen 
a check.” 

‘“‘T didn’t sayso: whatsoever your hands find 
to do, do it with all your might, and blossom 
into success as the rose blossoms by natural im- 
pulsion, instead of grappling fortune by 
throat and crying, ‘Stand and deliver!’ like 
highwayman.” 

After which homily we parted. But Aunt 
Sophia never meant to let me off so cannily, a 
this morning she came down upon me like ‘tl 
wolf on the fold,” the wehr-wolf, so that m; 
feelings are positively black and blue. I was 
received with the assurance that I made a pr 
cious fool of myself last night, and that ever 
one present was struck dumb with my figurant 
attire; it struck me that it might be convenient 
to keep it for a home dress if it would effect 
such happy results. I said nothing till sl 
came to the ogre part, for plainly some one had 
listened ; then I merely inquired, ‘‘ Eaves-drop- 
pers?” Upon which Aunt Sophia swept across 
the room like a simoon, seized me by the shoul- 
ders, and gave me such a shaking that my head 
rings this minute ; then she dismissed me to my 
room, not to appear until I had acquired a more 
Christian spirit, and Julia giggled. Oh, if I 
might never go down to break her bitter bread 
again! . If I were only a girl of genius and ideas, 
knew what to do for a living, and how to do it; 
but I am only a precious fool, as Aunt Sophia i 
so kind as to inform me every week of my life, 
who doesn’t know her own mind ten minutes at 
a time, for no sooner do I resolve to accept Mr. 
Thistle, and have done with all this, but some 
| glance, some word, some nameless grace of 

Alick’s carries all before it. Why will not 
|some one lift me out of this dilemma, decide 


0 
] 
A 
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r, whether to marry the persistent Thistle and | 
have 
“A coach fot to ride in, 
A house for to bide in, 
And flunkies to tend me wherever I go;" 
or to endure this tempest-in-a-tea-pot life until— | 

March 2.—Mr. Thistle came yesterday to take 
us to a matinée, but J escaped, thanks to a fine | 
headache; only the funniest thing happened ; | 
shortly after they were gone Alick rang—I can | 
always tell his ring—and before I had reached 
the drawing-room my headache had disappeared. 
Of course I accused him of being an enchanter. 

‘*T wish I was,” said he. 

‘‘ What would you do first ?” 

‘Induce the Calif of Bagdad to send you a 
fortune in a jewel.” 

**Go on.” 

“ And a lover not quite a beggar.” 

**Go on, Sir.” 

« And a heart to give him.” 

‘Go on, Mr. Trehurne.” 

“The good genius never grants but three 
wishes at a summons; now I will vanish, only 
put on your bonnet, and we will go together into 
genii-land.” 

And as the pain in my head had quite gone, 
I thought there was no harm in going too. So 
we went off to his studio, where he showed me 
some rare engravings and three oil paintings of 
great value, one of them a veritable Old Master | 
—a smiling face which seemed to say, ‘‘I could 
weep, but I have no tears.” 

‘* You will look like that when your heart is | 
broken,” said Alick. 

“T don't ever mean to have my heart broken,” | 
said I. 

‘* Then perhaps you mean to break some one 





else’s. 

“‘But whose are they?” 
certainly, that they were there on exhibition. 

‘‘They are mine,” he returned; ‘a legacy | 
from my great-uncle Deyfer, who died last | 
January.” 

“Oh, Alick, how very kind of him! But wasn’t 
he wealthy ?” 

‘* He had some property,” turning to adjust a 
light. 

“And why couldn't he have left you some | 
money ?” 

‘‘He left me what he thought would please | 
me;” and what a tender light shone from his 
eves as he told me of this uncle, who had rescued 
him from uncongenial pursuits, given him mas- 
ters, and sent him abroad, and had now be- 
queathed him these gems of art! 

‘Are they not much better than fine houses | 
and horses—than bank-stock or bullion ?” 

I was forced to confess that they suited him 
better. But we hung over them so long, find- 
ing something to praise and enjoy in every 
stroke; some effect hitherto unheeded; some 
touch which pointed the whole, that before we 
were aware it was already past dinner-time, 
though I had intended to be at home before 
Aunt Sophia: so we dined together at Montana’s 
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I asked, thinking, | 


| and I brought it up for you. 


haleyon days. 
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on birds, grapes, and Muscatel wine. I am 
afraid it was a great extravagance of Alick’s, 
but he- said that he was as rich as Croesus just 
then. Some nabob must have bought his last 


| picture. 


When we reached home they were all there, 
Julia singing ‘‘ Robin Adair,” and Mr. Thistle 
looking melancholy. 

‘* Indeed,” said Aunt Sophia, ‘‘we didn't 
know but you were kidnapped.” 

** My head ceased aching, and I thought the 
air would do me good,” I replied. 

‘‘ Humbug,” said the sententious Julia; and 
as for Mr. Thistle, he didn’t speak to me the 
whole evening, and I never saw him appear to 
better advantage. 

March 10.—I heard Aunt Sophia tell the 
servants this morning that whenever Mr. Tre- 
hurne called the ladies were not at home. It is 
very true. Iam notat home; Iam in Bedlam! 

March 12.—Yesterday Alick called twice; 
no one was at home. But they got their 
‘*come-upance,” as the cook says to the chim- 
ney when it smokes. This morning Julia and 
I went shopping, and not two squares off we en- 
countered Alick. ‘‘ Well met,” said he; ‘I 
didn’t know but you had taken French leave. 
I stopped twice at Mrs. Marx’s yesterday, and 
you were all in the vocative.” ‘‘ Yesterday,” 


said I, appearing to consider—‘‘ yesterday, why 
I never left the house all day; neither did 
Julia.” 

Julia colored up to the roots of her hair. 

‘* Are you certain it was yesterday?” quoth 


she. 

‘*Oh yes, indeed,” he answered her. ‘‘ One 
of those little hand-sereens, such as you admired 
so rapturously, came into my possession lately, 
After all you might 
not have cared for it; it came from over the 


| sea, and belonged toa century dead and buried.” 


‘¢ Oh, thank you, indeed I should!” said Julia, 
who dotes on antiquities, if they’re fashionable. 
‘* Don’t thank me, please. Not being able to 
find you, I carried it into a store in order to re- 
place the tassels and ribbons by which it hung 
when not in use, and being so thoughtless as to 


| lay it down while I took out my purse, some 


one made love to it. The store was brimming 


| with customers; it was in vain to seek it.” 


We told Aunt Sophia on our return, and she 
looked daggers. 

March 15.—Alick called. We were all at 
home, thanks to the hand-sereen. Mr. Thistle 
sent a box of French bon-bons; to sweeten my 


| regard, Julia thinks. 


March 30.—Aunt Sophia says these are my 
Alas! Alick is out of town. 

April 9.—Dismal and showery. I should 
think the robin’s nest in that rowan-tree oppo- 
site my window must be filled with water; 
whenever the weather brightens a little the mate 
commences to gush out with a trill sounding for 
all the world like: 

“Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again another day.” 
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On such days one needs a little love. Tried | 
to read the *‘ Dead Secret,” but it made me | 
nervous; began a waltz of Strauss’s, it made me | 
melancholy ; attempted singing, and Aunt So- | 
phia commanded silence. ‘‘ How happy the | 
life of a bird must be!” 

April 10.—Mr. Thistle says it has set in for 
a three-days’ storm. I was afraid Ae had set in 
for a three-hours’ stay. <A letter from Alick 
made a rent in the clouds. 

April 17.—April smiles, and Spring asserts 
herself. 

“Only my love's away! 
I'd as lief the blue were gray.” 
I didn’t know it was possible to miss him so. 
What if he should never return? What if I 
should miss him forever? CouldI live? Tor- 
turing thought! 

June 8.—Alick and June came in together ; | 
enough for one day, but not all. Iamengaged | 
to Alick! It seems to me that all my life long | 
this month will wear an aureole! I have asked 
him to keep it private for the present, because | 
Aunt Sophia would make every thing so un-| 
comfortable ; but I fancy that already she sus- 
pects something. Nothing escapes her. I can 
not look out at the window but she wishes to 
know who I expect, nor smile to myself—and, 
prithee, what so natural—but she would pry into 
the motive, nor write a note but she wonders if 
my correspondence has increased. By-the-way, 
I was writing to poor Mrs. Cordis, who has come 
home without the Captain. I couldn't make | 
up my mind to go and see her to-day, my hap-| 
piness would contrast so sadly with her widow’s 
weeds; and how could I repress it? be other 
than Iam? Did I once believe I could forget 
him? that I could go through life without him ? | 
How vainathought! He isto me what perfume 
is to the flower; without him I am incomplete. 

July 20.—Not a word for my diary since the 
8th of June! That speaks for itself; it re- 
quires no commentary. The days have hurried | 
like a delightful dream ; the days that had used | 
to be so long and lagging, so full of taunts and | 
tears; not that Aunt Sophia has forgotten her | 
cunning, not by any means ¢hat. Will joy last? 
Can bliss endure this side heaven ? 

August 31.—My happiness goes out with the 
summer-tide, It was a blossom too fragile to 
survive the touch of early frosts; and yet—and | 
yet Alick is true; he has not forsaken me. | 
Great Heavens, it is I who have forsaken him! | 
Yes, here we must languish, each at our opposite | 
pole of agony, never to approach nearer! 

Did I boast one day that time had borrowed | 
wings for my sake? Oh, it was a delirious | 
boast! I would it had dallied on its way in- | 
stead; then, perhaps, heaven-on-earth might | 
still be possible for a little while. 

How I hate to recall that day, not a week 
since, when, going into the drawing-room gay 
and light-hearted, Aunt Sophia questioned me : | 

** Does a gentleman address a lady to whom 
he is not engaged as ‘*‘ My dearest love ?” 

*T should think not,” I returned. 








——. 
‘¢Then are you engaged to Trehurne ?” 
‘*What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘‘Rather, what does this mean?” she crie 1, 
unfolding a note intended for me—for Alick was 
away—but which had fallen into Julia’s hands 
through mistake. 

‘* Tt means,” said I, boldly, ‘‘ that honor is not 
among your virtues,” for I was angry then. 

** Listen,” she resumed; ‘‘ we will see what 
is among yours. Last January Alick Tre- 
hurne’s great-uncle died, leaving him a fortune,” 

‘*T never heard of it.” 

**No, and for a good reason. You have no- 
ticed, perhaps, that his expenses have increased 
of late; that he has been lavish of gifts and 
gold—of course I mean currency, we will say 
gold for the sake of the alliteration. His coat 
had used to be a trifle shabby, white along th 
seams and all that, you know; his hat some- 
times went begging for a little nap; he has even 
dined here with a patch on his boot. Now you 
must allow that all this is changed; what is 
thereto account forit? Certainly not his success 
in Art, though that is considerable ; and then, 
besides, I have it from the executors of the will, 
of whom my step-brother was one!” 

I am ashamed to confess that already I was 
more than pleased. I saw speedy deliverance 
from this donjon-keep, my home. Perhaps my 
face told tales, for she smiled fiendishly, and 
continued : 

‘* But the story is only half told—theve is a 
sequel, an appendix, a what-you-will. This 
uncle was an eccentric fellow, it seems—a pers 
of whims and opinions ; he had made his mone. 
dollar by dollar, he knew what a slave one i 
without it—so he affixed a condition to his gen- 
erous bequest ;” and she paused, maliciously, t 
enjoy my curiosity. 

‘‘Tt was an odd condition; if I had money t 
leave I would leave it unhampered or not at all. 
However, it seems like an interpositicn of Fate 
to save you from the demoralizing effects of 
wealth. This fortune that places Trehurne at 
ease, free to follow the dictates of genius, he 
forfeits upon the day in which he weds a dower- 
less bride. That is all. Marry him, my child, 
and ruin him, cramp his energies, fetter his as- 
pirations, doom him to perpetual servitude.” 

I do not know what I replied to her, if any 
thing, only to my faithful diary can I trust the 
hurt I have received: that henceforth I must be 
a stranger to Alick; that I must see him no 
more; that if I were to indulge myself in one 
last interview he would break down all my re- 
solves and I should be his ruin. Ruin! I did 
not comprehend the word before. I have used it 
often without reflection. Last night he came, 
but I did not see him. I hid myself. I could not 
endure to send him a false message. I hid my- 
self, when I was aching to go down and speak t 
him once more, to look at him. But I have 
written him. I have said, ‘‘I love you, but | 
leave you;” and I have sealed it, and in so do- 
| ing I have sealed my fate: I have put a great 
| barrier between myself and happiness. Now 
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all that remains for me is to bid this place adieu, 
where I have suffered and enjoyed so much. Its 
amiliar aspect would pierce me to the heart 

ly, make my wounds bleed every hour; be- 
sides, it would be dangerous for Alick. I must 
remove myself far from him that he may go on 
to fortune and fame unhampered and unharme4; 

id years hence, when he has quite forgotten 
me, I may perhaps clear myself in his eyes. 
And to what might not this hateful dependence 
sting me? Oh, let me go now while I have 
strength ! 

My preparations are soon made. I shall take 
only the letters he has written me, my diary, 
and a few clothes in a valise. I do not wish to 
I have some money in my purse 
that must last till I earn more. If any thing 
could interest me I should be curious about this 


be cumbered. 


new life that I go to lead; but instead, I feel 
like a suicide. 

Ah, when we might have been so happy! 

It seems to me that I hear some one sing- 


ing 
‘*Never any more, while I live, 
Can I hope to see his face, 
As before.” 
I will close my window, it might make me to 
aver; we have sung it together so much. 

In half an hour the night-train will take me 
ip. The clocks are striking eleven. I have 
ypened my door and listened—the house is si- 
lent as a tomb but closer than a furnace. I did 
not know the night was half so sultry. As for 
me, Iam cold and trembling. 

Goo l-by, Alick. If I loved you less I could 

Good-by, alas! 

April 20, 1866.—When I turn back to the 
date last recorded here, I seem to have grown 
older by centuries instead of months; Fate 
shifted the scenes so unexpectedly, showed me 
the sharp edges of the abyss, made so to grate 
upon my ears the gates of despair, that, when- 
ever one season recurs to me, one hour that com- 
prehended eternity, I lose sanity, I experience 
an anguish too terrible to remember. 

On the disastrous night, when, heart-sick and 
trembling with an uncertain dread, I crept out 
inder the free heavens alone, the night-train 
was just signaling approach, while its trail of 
gray smoke floated slowly across the sky like 
shapes of genii, bringing dreams to slumbering 
mortals. I recollect turning back to gaze once 
more at the home I had left before passing out 
of sight. There it stood, white and massive, 
nothing stirring about it but the scented sum- 
mer wind, and perhaps a fire-fly flashing across 
a pane; or stay, was it indeed a dim light visi- 
ble in one of the lower rooms? I had awakened 
some one; the rustle of my skirts had betrayed 
me. I was already missed—they were making 
haste to pursue? Alas! how all things hinge 
on egotism when grief points it. Oh, had I 
delayed a little, forgotten my ré/e an instant, 
been shaken by irresolution and turned back; 
but I was bent upon sacrifice, and so the victim 


was not myself but another! Was self-will 
punished? Was it that, choosing the wrong 
clew in the tangled skein, fresh troubles en- 
sued ? 

The train paused a moment and then wen 
thundering on with me—on and on till it seeme 
as if steam were a myth, and only the eager im 
pulses of my own heart urged me forward o1 
this impetuous flight. 
what miles of desolate, 
fields we sped, like a bitter thought! h 
what rare woodland solitudes, along the brink 
of what profound chasms, above what angry cur- 
rents, the echoes of our signals threadi 
into infinite space, the notes of a grand, de- 
scending scale capable of perfect melody! All 
my thoughts were tumult, all my plans vapor 
I tried to think of Alick, as if I had never known 
him too well—as one I might have loved hi: 
fortune pleased. I tried to sketch 
chart of my future existence; but every thing 
appeared to fly by me, like the trees and hedge- 
rows of the country-side. I could catch at 1 
salient point; I, and every thing about me, see1 
ed floating, formless—more of cloud than 
earth ; more of dream than reality 

It grew toward a damp, cloudy morn'ng. The 
passengers we took up had not fairly given in to 
the fact of daybreak, but wore expressions of 
settled despondency, as if they had caught the 
infection from myself. I remember some one 
saying, ‘‘ There must have been a great fire 
somewhere last night by the red glare in the 
north.” 

** Aurora, my dear fellow! don’t in 
incendiarism, pray,” was the ready reply ; and, 
except for these two remarks, none of the variou 
comments which travelers lavish attached them- 
selves to my memory, and before I reached the 
metropolis I could not have told whether I had 
dreamed or heard even these. What was it to 
me? I had nothing to lose by fire or flood. I 
had already lost. The wrecked need fear no 
thief. 

What a roar rung out from the city, deepen- 
ing as we swung into the dark and crowded 
dépot! What a mist of faces every where! How 
cold it was—how dreary—and yet but yesterday 
it had been summer-time! 

Oh, remorseless gulf between yesterday and 
to-day ! can no love overleap you ? 

I expected to obtain copying from a lawyer, 
who I knew had transacted business for my fa- 
ther, and I directed my steps toward his office ; 
but he was engaged, would see me later, so I re- 
turned to my lodgings to rest a little. I must 
have slept some hours, for when I next found 
my way into the thoroughfares the news-boys 
were crying the evening papers. Other noises 
confused me. I could only catch a broken sen- 
tence here and there: ‘‘Great fire in ——!” 
“Heroic conduct of a young——!” ‘Lady 
buried in the ruins!’ How dreadful! I thought, 
and stopped to listen. Just then a boy passed 
at my elbow: ‘‘Have a paper, Miss? Great 
fire! Rowan Square destroyed !” 
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Rowan Square! I could scarcely wait to 
wrench it from his hand before my eyes caught 
at words that thrilled the blood to my finger-tips, 
and sent it soaring in blinding flashes to my 
brain. To the latest day I live I think I shall 
ever remember that paragraph. 

‘“‘The fire in Rowan Square broke out be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, in the house oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Marx and family, all of whom 
escaped, with the exception of a niece who slept 
in the wing, and is supposed to have perished. 
Mr. Trehurne, in attempting to rescue this un- 
fortunate young lady from the burning building, 
fell with a portion of it and received such in- 
juries that his life is despaired of.” 

Mr. Trehurne—that was Alick. 

I read no further; all the world grew black 
as night, and turned on one relentless pivot; 
Alick was dying! ‘Then it could no longer harm 
him if I returned tohim. Return! Not a mo- 

nent’s delay. Oh, why had I ever left him! 
Had I feared poverty and the loss of ease for 
him! Oh, fool and blind, when poverty is the 
pedestal of genius, and idleness the disease of 
ereat souls! 

I remember the miles and miles of solitary 
country across which we seemed to creep, whose 
sweet breath fevered me—whose wide loneliness 
afflicted me like a grave, long green and sunk- 
en; I remember passengers who talked among 
themselves of the late frightful fire at ——, and 
passed on to the politics of the day, the rise in 
gold, the thermometer, and other matters. It 
meant little to them, only an incident of the 
hour, an item already stale, while to me it 
meant, perhaps, an empty life. I remember the 
startled gaze and shrinking of people in the 
streets, as if a ghost had passed by. I remem- 
ber all these things vaguely, as if I had been 
told them, or suffered them in some abnormal 
state, for I understood nothing clearly till I saw 
Him. 

My God! was that scarred and crippled form 
Alick’s? That pained and writhing frame? 
That seared brow? That wandering brain? 

And this for me! 

When I think of it tears drown my sight and 
choke my speech—the tears that would not flow 
when doubt darkened my horizon. When I 
think of it I become dearer to myself. I am the 
free purchase of a devoted heart, of sufferings 
unutterable, of beauty defaced, of strength de- 
fied—perhaps of a career sacrificed. 

Ah, if I had been worth the price! 

Through what leaden days I struggled with 
terror! through what inexorable nights! What 
black despairs encompassed me, like a legion, 
of threatening phantoms! what bitter regrets 
swept me like the whirlwind! for in his delirium 
he was always secking me, always making the 
perilous ascent; groping for me with his poor, 
faithful hands, calling me in such wild, appeal- 
ing tones. 

The doctors feared the shock of my presence 
for him, but I—I knew better. When he called, 
I answered ; that soothed him, and he fell asleep 


with his swathed hand grasping my own, and 
woke refreshed. He had found me. The as 
surance that I was not lost beneath that black 
ened pile reached, somehow, his enfecbled per- 
ceptions, struck out a spark of sweet int 

gence, till slowly his brain swung back int 
old ruts of reason, but not in a day nor a week 

Oh, that glad morning when he awoke and 
smiling, said : 

‘*T have been oppressed with such a hatefy! 
nightmare, love!” And I hid my face in the pil- 
low and could not reply, and the doctors « : 1e 
and declared I had saved him, and the w 
suddenly grew light and jocund. 

It was worth while to have endured son 
thing in order to arrive at such a break of day 
a morning flushed with the radiance of |} 
Hope! 


phere of repose, tortured by no pursuing fea 


They who pass a lifetime in an atn 


afflicted by no treacherous uncertainties, do 1 
know the word. It is a delightful prism, capti- 
vating by a thousand beautiful illusions, | 
which the ignorant mistake for a bit of brol 
glass; and, indeed, if these sojourners in a} 
petual calm held Aladdin’s Lamp itself, t! 
would need to think twice before rubbir 
Hope is the solace of aching souls, the -pal 
of the mendicant, the life-boat of the ship- 
wrecked, the asylum of the wretched. 

Alick’s wounds healed slowly; for weeks |} 
was feebler than a child, the merest ech 
himself; he who had been so strong, wh 
matchless health spoke in each trifling m 
ment, in the flashing eye, the glowing ch 
the buoyant tread, the imperious tone—bu 
will never walk again unaided. Here he 
slumbering beside me—a face paler than nun’ 
beliind a grate; his brows bound with a bur 
ing band—a coronet time will hardly efface ; | 
hand clutching the crutch he never dreamed 
needing. To-day he was wheeled into the 
den, because spring is in earnest, and though 
said nothing, I knew that he longed to loo! 
the world outside. There we watched the rot 
ins build, singing at their work, while the gras 
seemed to grow under our feet. 

May 1.—We are still at Mrs. Cordis’s. Dea 
soul, she had Alick brought here at the begin- 


} 


ning, because she loved us; and here she says 
I shall stay till I go to Mrs. Trehurne’s. 


Mrs. Trehurne. How strangely it looks! I 
told Alick that I “‘ didn’t believe there was no 
such person,” and he said she would arrive thi 
first day in June, and ‘‘ would she be content- 
ed with such a broken reed as himself?” and, 
“© Oh, Alick,” I answered him, ‘‘ she will be the 
happiest woman in all the land, only—” 

**Only what ?” 

*¢ She will be your ruin.” 

‘* Ah, Lexpect that; but how in particular 

‘*Oh, Alick! why do you ask? I have 
apenny. Marry me, and lose your fortune.” 

‘*My fortune! What do you know about it, 
little witch? I had intended to keep it secret 
for a wedding present. I wanted to be certain 
that no circumstance of fortune could alienate 
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u, that you were my own in spite of poverty, 
i—must I confess it?—in spite of Mr. This- 
“But this does not prevent you from ruin, 
mv Lord of Burleigh.” 
“¢ Ruin! I don’t understand you.” 
“Tt is not like you to mislead me, Alick, 
ut this thir Aunt Sophia had it on good 
uthority that your uncle’s property was condi- 
tional upon your marrying 
thing of the sort.” 
‘* And that was the lucky ticket-of-leave which 
preserved you from the flames. Thank Aunt 
Sophia for one fit 


ig. 


an heiress, or some- 


), if no more. 
accountable manner of perverting the letter and 
spirit of things. My copy of the will reads just 
the other way. Marry an heiress and I am lost. 
If you will be obliging enough to marry me it 
vill be a capital speculation.” 

‘‘ But it will disappoint Aunt Sophia,” said I. 

‘And perhaps Mr. Thistle,” said he. 

May 12.—Aunt Sophia called this morning 


with Julia; she has lost considerably by the fire 


I wonder if she thinks I set it. She did not 
nvite me to return to her home, but asked Mrs. 
Co 


a precious fool of myself as to marry Trehurne. 
‘“*It’s the money, depend upon it,” was her 
ring conclusion ; ‘‘ but then she always was 


a little silly, you know.” 


Mrs. Cordis treated my affectionate relative | 


to a piece of her mind—a generous piece, no 
loubt, 
The first of June is my weddin; 


£-« 


lay. 


TISEMENTS. 
PROPERLY regarded, the advertising col- 
umns of a newspaper are among the most 


NEWSPAPER ADVER 


important, for no man really becomes acquaint- 
ed even with the news of the day until he has 


roughly perused the advertisements. 
re the pulse of commerce and universal activ- 
*. They contain not only rare specimens of 
human idiosyncrasies, but afford 


of life 


a general view 
They aid the 
arts and sciences; they minister to love; they 


in every possible phase. 


speak of change; sometimes they excite a smile, 
sometimes a tear. To the sick man they prom- 
ise health; to the poor man they offer wealth ; 
the pleasure-seeker is posted in amusements; 
the book-buyer learns the title and price of the 
last new vork; the house-hunter reads of a de- 


sirable and eligible tenement for ‘a family with- | 


out children ;” the traveler of the best means of 
conveyance; the unemployed of employment ; 
in fine, every imaginable want is supposititious- 
ly supplied by the advertising department of a 
daily newspaper. 

Different theorics may be held on the art 
and science of advertising. This paper, how- 
ever, will neither advocate old ones nor ad- 
vance any thing new. Its design is rather to 
illustrate history by some of the curiosities of 
advertising, and to show how many secrets of 


social and commercial life are locked up in a! 


She has an un- 


| Charles I. 


| tised 


s if it was true that I meant to make such | 


| The 


| This advertisement—the pouf/—is tl 


column of ad 
ple 

I 
mat 
paper 
wrapped in obscurity, 
that 


have seen is by an En 


vertisements which by some p¢ 
is never read. 

would be gratifying t 
h the 


We 


t 
le acquainted wit 
it to be 


advertisements. believe 


sions have beer given. The latest we 
glishman, who has be¢ 
the back files of the English new 
British Museum ai 
He claims to have discovered tl 
the earliest advertisement published in the I 
lish language was the offer of 
recovery of a ‘‘piebald nag,” 
n¢ papel 


Moderate London ] 


1649, about two months after the execution of 


-} iy 
overhauling 
pape rs pres¢ rved in the 
else where, 
5 a reward for th 
inserted in 7 
March 27 


(a 


The same writer professes to gi 
the origin of quack medicine proclamations. 


o the curious to be 
real origin of news- 


so numerous are the ver- 


n 


To one Mrs. Claudia Faber belongs the ques- 


; 
tionable honor of commencing it. She adve1 
an called ‘‘Aurem Potabile” 
doubtless some exhilarating cordial—in 
London Gazette of 1682, and the court be: 
ties of the ** Me rry Monarch’ patr 
ized the philter. 

About the same time, also, the 
paper puffing seems to h: 


article 


reign 


art of new 
been introducé 
origin of the word puff as applied 

In Fi 
in 
It consisted of the hair rai 
as high as possible over horse-hair cushi 


ive 


newspaper article is French. ance, 
one time, the head-dress most 
calle 


vogue 


la pouff. 


and then ornamented with objects indicatiy 
| the tastes and history of the wearer. 


n and 
] on in gold 
enamel, most beautifully executed, of a 
lle and the baby, the 


nurse, and a whole host of play Ma- 


r the birth of a s¢ 


pearance at Court, aft 
heir, had on her pouff a representati 


" 
l 


nursery ; 


ant 
there was the cra 


things 
things. 


dame d’Egmont, the Duc de Richelieu’s daugh- 
| 
They | 


ter, after her father had taken Port Mahon, w 

on her pouff a little diamond fortress, with sen- 
tinels keeping guard—the sentinels, by means of 
mechanism, being made to walk up and down 
1@ origin of 
the present word “ puff” applied to the inflations 
of newspapers. Puffing commenced early, even 
before the word was thus used. In the reign of 
James II. a journal told the people that ‘‘about 


| forty miles from London is a schoolmaster who 


has had such success with boys as there are al- 
1 schoolmasters that wer 

Not very good grammar this, but 
in other respects very much like the announce- 
ments one sometimes sees, that certain Members 
of Congress, and men learned in law and divin- 
ity, will vouch for the excellence of some colle- 
giate school, they or their sons ‘“‘ having been 
educated at that institution.” By-the-way, th 


most forty ministers 
his scholars.” 


| schoolmaster who had such success with boys in 
the seventeenth century had a helpmate who 


deserves mention. ‘His wife,” says the pénny- 
a-liner, ‘‘ teaches girls lace-making, plain work, 
raising paste, sauces, and cookery to the degr 
of exactness.” 


For in- 


| stance, the Duchesse d’Orleans, on her first ap- 
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A few specimens of antique advertising may | 
show that, while we have improved in orthog- 
raphy and punctuation, we have made scarcely 
any advance in the true art of advertising. The 
following proves that Isaac Punchard was “a | 
man-of-all-work.” His advertisement appeared 
in a paper published in Aylesham, County of 
Norfolk, England, in 1680, and read thus, ver- | 
Latim et literatim: 
By his Majesty's letters patent, Peards taken off and 
Registered by Isaac Punonann, Barber, Perrewig maker, 
Surgeon, Parish Clerk, Schoolmaster, Blacksmith & Man | 
Midwife. I shaves for a penne, cuts hare for two pence, | 
and oyld and Powdird in the bargane, young Ladies gen- 
tely educated, lamps lited by the year or quarter, young 
Gentlemen also taut their Grammer language in the neat- 
est manner & great keer takin of their marrels & Spelen. 
Also Salme Singing and Horce shewing by the reel makir, 
likewise maks & Mends all sorts of butes & shews, teaches 
the Ho boy and Jews harp, cuts corns, bledes & Blisters | 
on the lowest terms, Cowtillions and other dances taut 
at hoam and abrode, also deals holesale & retail in Per- 
fumery in all its branches, sells all sorts of Stashinary | 
ware, together with blackin ball, Red herins, Gingerbread, 
Coles, Scrubbin brushes, treycle, mousetraps, & all other 
' ats, Likewise God-father’s cordial, red rutes, Ta- 
res, Black Puddins, and other Garden stvff. 
I teeches Goggrify & all them outlanguaged kind 
A bawl on Wensday and Friday. All per- 
med God willon by me Isaac Puncnarp. To be hard 
at my wharehouse were you may be sarved with the 
very best Bacco, by the ounce, ream, quire, or Single 
Sheet. 
N.B. Also Likewise, beware of Counterfeets for such is 
le, 


of thin 
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Travelers between New York and Philadel- 
phia will be not a little edified by the follow- 
ing, which appeared in Bradford’s Philadelphia | 

| 


Mercury, March, 1732-3: 


Tus to give Notice unto Gentlemen, Merchants, | 
Tradesmen, Travelers, and others that Solomon Smith 
and James Moore of Burlington keepeth two Stage Wag- | 
ons, intending to go from Burlington to Amboy, and back 
from Amboy to Burlington again. Once every week or 
offt’er if that business presents. They have also a very 
good storehouse, very commodious~for the storing of any 
sort of Merchants’ Goods free from any charges, where 
1 care will be taken of all sorts of Good. 


is 


& 

One of the earliest poetical advertisements 
with which we have met appeared in the Phila- | 
delphia Gazette in 1746. Here it is: 

Two handsome chairs 

With very good geers, 

With horses or without, 

To carry friends about. 
Likewise eaddle horses, if gentlemen please, 
To carry them handsomely, much at their ease, 
Is to be hired by Abram Carpenter, cooper, 

Well known as a very good cask-hooper. 

Shows were “rayther skeere” in the olden 
times, and caterers had to make the most out 
of little. The copy of an advertisement which 
appeared in the New York Gazette, or Weekly 
Posthoy, of November 22, 1756, will give the 
reader an idea of the show business in former 
Jonas Spoek must have been the Bar- 
num of his day. Here is the curiosity 

To BE SEEN, at the sign of the Golden Apple, at Peck’s 
Slip, price sixpence, children four coppers, a large snake- 
shin, 21 feet long, and four feet one inch wide. It was 
killed by some of Gen. Braddoek’s men by firing six balls 
into him, close by the Allegheny Mountains, supposed to 
be coming down to feed on dead men. When it was 


days. 


|} appeared in the 
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killed, there was found in its belly a child, supposed to | 
four years old, together with a live dog! It had a } 
on its tail seven inches long, and it ran as fast as a hors; 
All gentlemen and ladies desirous to see it ms 

the subscriber at Peck's Slip. 


There appear to have been women, even j; 
the last century, who were able to take care ; £ 
themselves and maintain their “‘rights:” ¢} 
if we may judge from an advertisement which 


hiladelphia Chronicle, Febru- 


lat is, 


ary 8, 1760: 
AnTuONY REDMAN, my inhuman hueband, t 

vertised me to the world in most odious lig 

to my character obliges me to take this method t 

his accusation, and to ire the publi 

against me are without the least foundation in tru 

proceed, as I imagine, from the ill advice of his pr 

friends, added to the wild chimeras of his own 

jealous and infatuated noddle. 


v P 
CATHERINE RepMAN, 


By the advertisement which follows we 
reminded of the fact that the first paper manu 
factory in Massachusetts was established at Mil- 
ton by Captain John Boies. Previous to its 
establishment all paper was imported from En 
gland, The proprietor advertises in the B 
Gazette, March 9, 1767, as follows : 


re 


of next month, to collect rags f 
when all people that will encourag 


| tory may dispose of them. 


Then follow the names of various parties by 

whom the rags will be taken in, the advertise. 

ment closing with a poetical effusion : 

are as beauties, which concealed lie, 

jut when in paper, how it charms the eye: 
7, save rags, new beauties to discover, 

or paper truly every one’s a lover: 

By the pen and press 3 di 

As wouldn't exist, if paper was not made. 

Wisdom of things, mysterious, divine, 

Illustriously doth on paper shine.” 


io} 
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One of the oddest advertisements of old 
time, and apt to stir American patriotism, w 
a matter of course, from 


y Journal, of A 


( 
gather, almost as 
Irish paper, the Londonde 


° oom 
80, 1783: 


ny 


Wuereas, on February, the 14th, 1783, it pleased kir 


| Providence to confer on Mathew Neely, of Burnally, 
|ish of Tamlaghtfinglan, and County of London 


man child whose appearance is promising and a 


| and hopes the Being who caused him to exist will 


him grace. Also, in consideration and ip remembrances 
| of the many heroic deeds done by that universally re- 
nowned patriot, General Washington, the said Mathe 
| Neely hath done himself the honor of calling the said m 
| child by the name of George Washington Neely, he being 
| the first child known or so called in this kingdom by the 
| name of Washington, that brilliant western star. 

The members of the dentistry ‘* persuasion” 
may not be a little surprised to be informed of 
a fact concerning one of the pioneers in their 
profession. In the year 1784 an advertisement 
was published, wherein Dr. Le Mayeur, dentist, 
proposed to the citizens of Philadelphia to trans- 
plant teeth; stating therein, that he had suc- 
cessfully transplanted one hundred and twenty- 
three teeth in the preceding six months. At 
the same time, he offered two guineas for ever) 
tooth from ‘‘ persons disposed to sell their front 
teeth, or any of them!” He was very success- 





fal in his operations, and realized a consider- 
able fortune. This anecdote reminds us of an 
advertisement which appeared a few years ago 
in the Courrier de Sonne et Loire, of which the 
following is a translation. It is peculiarly 
Fi € nch : 

Monsreur AND MADAME CrILrer, Mechanical Dentists, 
it n the public that they are about to quit Chalons for 
their country house, and thos 
ing them their confidence will find in their new Eden of 
flowers every thing to satisfy their tastes. The appre- 
hension usually raised by the sight of the instruments 
ll disappear as by enchantment beneath the carpet of 
rdure of their delightful oasis. 


The great sotial nuisance of “ servant-gal- | 


ism’ is not really of modern date, but troubled 
some of our ancestors; and by them, as by us, 
recourse was had to the press to correct some 
features of the evil. 
advertisement which appeared in the Providence 
(Rhode Island) Gazette of 1796: 


Five Hunprep Dotiars Rewarp.—Was mislaid, or 
away by mistake (soon after the formation of the 
lition Society), from the servant-girls of this town, all 
inclination to do any kind of work, and left in lieu thereof 
impudent appearance, a strong and continued thirst 
high wages, a gossiping disposition for every kind of 
amusement, a leering and hankering after persons of the 
other sex, a desire of finery and fashion, a never-ceasing 
trot after new places more advantageous for stealing, with 
a number of contingent accomplishments that do not suit 
the wearers. Now, if any person or persons will restore to 
the owners that degree of honesty and indusiry which has 
been for some time missing, he or they shall receive the 
above reward of Five Hundred Dollars, besides the warm- 
est blessings of many abused householders. 


The same paper, of November 19, same year, 
publishes the advertisement of a painstaking, 
industrious, and rhyming shoemaker. It is a 
fair contribution to the curiosities of newspaper 
literature : 

Ir may be wise to advertise, 
The work is now in hand, 
He makes a heel, neat and genteel 
As any in the land. 
Court, block and stick, made quick and sleek 
None equal in the State. 
All those that view, may say ‘tis true, 
What I do here relate. 
But to be short, another sort 
Of heels, are called spring, 
By John Smith made, this is his trade: 
He served and learned at Lynn. 
Truly ‘tis said, these heels are made 
Within old Providence, 
Sold by wholesale, or at retail, 
One dozen for twelve pence. 
The purchaser need go no further, 
Only inquire of Bene Thurber, 
And he can show you where to stop, 
Jecause he lives close to my shop. 
A bunch of grapes is Thurber’s sign, 
A shoe and boot is made on mine. 
My shop doth stand in Bowen's Lane 
And Jonathan Cady is my name. 


The next week some brother poctaster ad- 
dressed the following distich to the rhyming 
cobbler : 

“To Me JonaTuan Capy. 
“Make an end to your rhyme, close accounts with the 
past, 
And take to your heels, and you'll speed well at las?.” 
The Providence Gazette also published, in the 


2 patrons who intend accord- | 
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form of an advertisement, a droll specimen of 
Yankee wit. The writer certainly deserved “a 
good run of custom :” 


To be sold by Nicholas Branch, at his Refectory, west 
end of the bridge in Providence, SoLip ARGUMENTS, con- 
sisting of bread, butter, cheese, hams, eggs, salmon, neats’ 
tongue, o7 AGITATIONS. —Cider, 
GRIEVANCES. —Pep- 
PUNISH 

r, ete. SupsEr- 
. N.B. Any of the 
NECESSARIES, Viz.— 


vinegar, salt, pickles, sweet-oil, ete. 
per-sauce, mustard, black p 

MENTS. — Wine, brandy, gir 
FLUITIES.—Suuff, t s 
above articles to be exchanged 


r, cayenne, ctc 


for 
h dollars, pistareens, cents, mills, 


given for PAYMENTS—30, 60, and 


rench crown 
or | 
90 s can hold his breath. 
ndebted for A 
must not be Agita t a Grievance if they 
should meet Punishmen ng for such Superflui- 
ties, and supposing it not Necessary to make immediat 


ids, or as | 
DIMENTS GR ruments 


i, nor 


} Payment. 
Here, for example, is an | 


No one can read the ‘‘ Personals” of the city 
daily without secing into much of the romanc« 
of everyday life. They are the very cream of 
the curiosities of advertising. While other 
classes deal with the outer movements of trade, 
business, and social needs, this deals only with 
the secret springs of individual action. Other 


| advertisements are addressed to the entire com- 


munity, but a personal one is generally in- 


| tended but for the eye of one individual, and is, 


therefore, framed so as to be intelligible only to 
that one. It is the mystery thus given to them 
which constitutes a peculiar charm. He who 
does not know the key to the mystery is apt to 


| surround it in his own mind with highly-colored 


attributes; and when he undertakes to sketch 
outlines, not only for one, but sometimes for a 
dozen of these romances in a day, he certainly 
has to give a wide scope to his imagination. 
From grave to gay, from serious to frivolous, 


from solemn to ridiculous, they lead the mind 


through a fantastic realm of thought. <A simi- 
lar record of the internal daily life of Thebes, of 
Athens, or of Rome, hundreds of years ago, 
would be worth more than the serious writings 


| of historians in giving usa life-like impression of 


the manners of theday. But neither Egyptian, 
Greek, nor Roman civilization reached so far as 
to produce a newspaper, and consequently the 


|romance of personal advertisements was un- 


known to it. In fact, they may be regarded as 
an American institution. Many that we find 
in our own papers are inserted by courtesans, 
fortune-tellers, and the ‘‘ baser sort” generally. 
Such are not worth repeating, and should never 
be allowed insertion in any journal claiming 
respectability, or that is read by our wives and 
daughters. Others, however, are of a more in- 
nocent kind, but so mysterious as to excite specu- 
lation. 

Those of the matrimonial character are, of 
course, prominent, and show the difficulty that 
some men, and even women, have in securing 
‘partners for life.” Here is an instance of a 
delicate way of advertising fora husband, which, 
considering that it is from a young lady, comes 
most remarkably to the point without any fem- 
inine cireumlocution : 
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WAnTeEp.—By a young Lady, aged nineteen, of pleas‘ig | 
countenance, good figure, agreeable manners, general in- | 


formation and varied accomplishments, who has studied 
every thing, from the creation to crochet, a situation in 
the family of a gentleman, She will take the head of the 
table, manage his household, scold his servants, nurse his 
babies (when they arrive), check his tradesmen's bills, ac- 
company him to the theatre, cut the leaves of his new 
book, sew on his buttons, warm his slippers, and generally 
make his life happy. 
to Louisa Caroline, Linden Grove, ——, and afterward to 


Papa, upon the premises. Wedding-Ring, No. 4, Small. 


The following, of the same gender, is equally 


as explicit: 

A liieuty ResrecTaB_e Wipow, A LITTLE OVER TurR- 
TY, unincumbered, and px ssing her own pin-money, is 
of a kind and affectionate disposition, and capable of mak- 
ing a home happy, would like to correspond with a widow- 
er older than herself (has no objection toa family), with a 
Can give good references and rea- 


Will re- 


view to matrimony. 
sons for this mode of making her wishes known. 
ceive letters for one week. Address, etc., etc, 
The “highly respectable widow,” for the 
benefit of the coming husband, is ‘‘ unincum- 
bered,” but graciously says in advance that she 
‘**has no objection to a family.” She is, how- 
ever, particular that the future husband should 
be ‘*a widower older than herself,” fancying, 
perhaps, that ‘‘ old birds are caught with chaff,” 
or rather, maybe, that widowers of experience 
make the most pliant husbands, if perchance 
they have gone through a hard mill. Never- 
theless, those disposed to reply to such an ad- 
vertisement should remember Sam Weller’s 
immortal advice, ‘*‘ Beware of the vidders !” 
Here is another, which is really tantalizing : 
MaTRIMONIAL.—A young Lady, aged eighteen, of good 
appearance, now visiting in the country, wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman between the ages of twenty and 
thirty with a view to matrimony. Money no object, as 
the advertiser possesses ample means to support them 
handsomely through life. Please address Miss S——, 


— Street, New York. 


Sweet ‘‘ eighteen,” ‘* money no object,” “‘ am- | 


ple means to support them handsomely through 
life.” Great inducements! and, doubtless, a 
great humbug. 
S——— is ‘“‘honest.” Nevertheless, we can not 
help questioning the ‘‘ good appearance” of the 
advertiser. 

Very young men are also guilty of advertis- 
ing for matrimonial companions. 
young gentleman thus advertised in the New 
York Dispatch: 

I AM TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF AGF, five feet eleven 
inches and a half in height, a figure and face said to be 
the model of symmetry and beauty—a gentleman by birth 
and inheritance (there was never a mechanic in my family), 
educated in a European University, an accomplished mu- 
sician, a thorough linguist—and utterly incapable of earn- 
ing a living. I should like to marry into a wealthy fami- 
ly, which, wanting the prestige of birth, would be elevated 
by an alliance with me. I could make myself generally 


useful in such a family by teaching the younger members | 


manners, and accustoming the elder to the easy carriage 
and grace of well-bred people. There are many wealthy 


families who have boxes at the opera, who, under my di- | 


rection, would speedily learn to look as aristocratic and 
important as they try to persuade themselves that they 
are. Such a family, after a few lessons from me, would 
pass for well-bred people—in a crowd—and I should make 
them understand the opera, which now they do not. 
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Apply in the first place, by letter, | 


But still, it may be that Miss | 


A promising | 


Few can doubt the eligibility of this candidate 
for the marriage noose. But he is in a bad fix. 
and honestly says that he wants a wife to take 
| care of him. And, really, his brilliant and syb. 
stantial accomplishments should recommend 
him to some of the new families of Murra 
Hill, who would find such a son-in-law a ray 
acquisition. 

The next, quoted from the New York: 11. 
| is modest with all the virtue of innocence: 
as son-in-law iz 
ng no object, be 
No objection to going 


Wanten.—A situa 
family. 
plied ; capital essential. 
tance into the country. 


Another young man is hunting after a hand- 
some income: 


| MAaTRimontaL.—Wantep.—A Wife, poss 

| gence and a moderate allowance of beauty, 
| 
' 


man of twenty-five, passably good-looking, and 

handsome income. Any young 
} monially inclined, y find ac 
| clination by addressing Harry ——, 
office, New York. 


lady of prop 
respondent 


Williams 


The gem of matrimonial advertising, how- 
ever, is the following. The writer is evidently 
a coward ; but still, under certain circumstances, 
displays a remarkable degree of common sense; 

A Youne GENTLEMAN, on the point of getting married, 
is desirous of meeting a man of experience who will dis- 
suade him from euch a step. Address, ete. 


’ 


Experience ‘after marriage” produces als 
some curious features in the advertising col- 
umns. For example, a man out West thus 
posts his truant wife: 

On the 6th of July, on the night of Monday, eloped fror 
her husband, the wife of John Grundy. His gri 
| absence each day growing deeper, should any man fin 
her he begs him to—keep her. 

Another husband is disconsolate, and call 
upon an absent wife to return to his ‘‘ bed an 
board ;” and in any event of non-compliance, t 
| send the next best thing—the key of the cup 
board : 





Janr,—Your absence will ruin all, Think of your hus 
| band—your parents—your children. Return 
} may be well—happy. At any rate, inclose the key of tl 
cupboard where the gin is. 


-return—a 


In the columns of the Adbany Times we find 
the following advertisement, which we copy ver- 
batim, free from charge: 

$3 Rewarp.—The above reward will be paid to who- 
ever will cause the return to me of my wife Mary. She is 
of middle size, light complexioned, freckles on fs shor 
hair, trimmed behind, and wears beau-catchers, Is alx 
15 years of age, and of a loving disposition, and had on 
three rattan hoops. Wa. Snow, Corner of Lodge and 
Maiden. 

A repentant husband, of Conway, N. H., thus 

| exposes his weakness to the gaze of the public: 





Wnuereas I, Dante CLAY, through misrepresentation, 
was induced to post my wife Rhoda in the papers, now beg 
leave to inform the public that I have taken her to wife. 
after settling all our domestic broils in an amicable man 
ner ; so that every thing, as usual, goes on like clock-work. 


On the other hand, although not so common- 
ly, we have women advertising for truant hus- 
bands. In these, however, there is but little va- 
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Yet now and then the reader may meet 
with one of an emphatic character, as, for in- 
stance, when a woman thus closes her advertise- 
ment: ‘* Daniel may be known by a scar on his 
nose—where I scratched him.” 

Here is a whole romance contained in four lit- 
tle lines. What pictures of life in a great city 
they open up to the mind’s eye! ‘They lead the 
mind to imagine « weak, and it may be an err- 
ing woman, contending against evils and out- 
rages that menaced her very existence, helped 

of trouble by some Good Samaritan, and re- 
solving to obey that injunction that may have 
been long sounding in her ear, ‘‘Go, and sin 
no more :” 

Mr. C., of 132 B. W.—Spring Street was a good place 
for me on the 1Sth—evening. Y« 
und little money. God bless 
trouble. I left town forever. 


t 
out 


u have saved my life 
yu and help you out of your 
Marte B. 
Every day we find just such bits of romance 
lurking among the ‘* Personals.” Listen to 
this wail of affection from a faithful woman’s 
h art ; 
».—Received. I implore you to suffer me tocome 
Your society (even in poverty) I should prefer to 
rid besides. Pray give me hope of seeing you 
Iam truly miserable. Write 


ALONZ 
to you 


to same address, 
Exviza A, 
As an offset, we often find fugitive friends or 
relatives implored to return to their deserted 
homes. Here are two such, addressed to the 
same person on different days: 
M. I. S.—Dolly, we are very anxious abou 
return home. All will be forgiven. 
M. I. S.—Dolly, why don’t you come home? 
‘ hy for me? 
you, you would never desert your home and 
ids. We are only mortal, and liable to err. If you 
ill return, your word shall be law. Take pity on me, do, 
r Heaven's sake! W. R. 8S. 
The following is evidently from a coxcomb 
who has been carrying on a correspondence with 
some romantic unknown: 


you. Write, 
W. RS 


Have you 


Trvuturct's letters all received. She is earnestly re- 
quested to throw aside the impenetrable veil of 
cy which now envelops her, and grant an interview. 
Charles has loved sincerely, earnestly, devotedly ; but be- 
lieved his fragrance was wasted on the desert air. 
the object of his affections prove to be the fair unknown, 
happiness may yet be in store for both. When they meet 
Charles will describe his palace by the lake of Como, 
which, with himself, his ten thousand a year, his shooting 
box on the Mississippi, and all his other jewels, shall be 
hers. 


secre- 


acter, see what loose ideas of American etiquette 
and English grammar break out in the following 
announcement : 

Ir the young lady who bowed to a gentleman in a win- 
dow on Broadway, near Broome Street, who had on a blue 
dress and black silk mantilla, will address a note to O. H., 
Broadway Post Office, and state how an introduction can 
be obtained, she will corfer a great favor. 

What on earth could a gentleman in a blue 
dress and black silk mantilla have been doing in 
a window on Broadway? and why should a 
young lady who had never been introduced bow 
to him, unless she took him for a lay figure in- 
tended to represent a Chinese mandarin? We 


If you could appreciate my | 


| 
some 


| tior 


Should | 


confess that our ingenuity is entirely at faul 
here, and that we can not venture upon even a 
probable solution of this advertising riddle. 
We therefore leave it among the unsolved mys- 
teries. 

That the Irish are in America we find ludi- 
crous evidence even among advertisements. 
The following appeared durirg last year in one 
of the New York dailies: 

Notice.—If the gentleman who keeps 
Street with a red head, will return the 


in Cedar 
1 umbrella he bor- 
rowed from a lady with an ivory handle, he will hear of 
something to his advantage. 


a store 


Another, in the same paper, setting forth the 
many conveniences and advantages to be de- 
rived from metal window-sashes, among other 
particulars enumerates as follows: ‘* Those 
sashes will last forever; and afterward, if the 
owner has no use for them, they might be sold 
for old iron.” 

The above can only be match 


paper : 
1 in 
ith 


and 


Missino from Killarney, 
her arms two babies and a Gu y cow, 
red hi and tortoise-shell combe nd 


pots all down her back, which squints 


‘FOGARTY, ha 
all black, 1 
her ears, 
awfully. 
Here is another which is ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded,” but is certainl le adver- 


tisement : 


Tus is to certify tl 
the p 
mob on Tue 


oe 


it I, Danter O'FLANAGAN 

rson who was tarred and fe: , 

ny last; and I am ready to give twenty 
lineas to any one that will bet me fifty that I am the 

other man who goes by my name. 


Witness my hand, 


. 1 _ 
Ith of July, 1865, 


Dan. O'FLANAGAN, 


Among ‘‘Personals” in the London Times, a 


few years ago, the following challenge appeared 
from one of tlie ‘* softer sex:” 


I, ELIZABETH WILKINSON, 
words with Har 


of Clerkenwell, having had 
h Hyfield, and requ 
do invite hex et 
for three guinea 

each hand, and the first 
lose the battle. l 


She sh 


ing satisfac- 


me on the stage, and box me 

man holding half-a-crown in 
woman that drops the money to 
all have rare sport. 


This evoked an on the 
couched in the following language : 


answer next day, 


I, Ifannan Lyrteip, of Newgate Market, hearing of 
the resoluteness of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, God 
willing, to give her more blows than words. Desiring 
home-blows, and from her no favor, she may expect a 


| good thumping. 
To close these ‘‘ personals” of a special char- | 


The London Times, by-the-way, is not very far 
behind the New York press in the singularity of 
many of its advertisements. As an example of 
the peculiar things found in its columns, take 
the announcement of the wants of a pious and 
afilvent elderly lady, who, desirous of having 
the services of a domestic like-minded with her- 
self, appeals to the public for ‘‘a groom to take 
charge of two carriage-horses of a serious turn 
of mind.” So, also, the simple-hearted inn- 
keeper, who advertises his ‘*‘ limited charges and 
civility ;” and the description given by a dis- 
tracted family of a unaway member, who con- 
sider that they are affording valuable means for 
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his identification, by saying, “‘ Age not precisely 
known, but looks older than he is.” 

Only a few weeks ago, the *“* Thunderer,” un- 
der its ‘* Wants” advertised for ‘‘a nurse in a 
small gentleman’s family.” The size of the gen- 
tleman might, probably, be esteemed a matter 
worthy of mention, as female servants nowa- 
days, even in Old England, are growing dainty. 
The nuisance in this country, so long endured 
without complaint, has at length grown to such 
proportions that the press, with its ten thousand 
tongues, has condescended to come to the aid 
of the persecuted housekeeper. And even the 
advertising column is sometimes used to contain 
a piece of wholesome satire hitting at the do- 
mestic evil. The New Haven Palladium lately 
published the following : 

Wantep To Hine.—A lady, having a pleasant home, 
no incumbrances but a husband and one child, wishes to 
place herself at the disposal of some servant who can come 
well recommended from her last place. She would prefer 
one who would be willing to remain within doors at least 
five minutes after the work is finished. She would also 
stipulate for the privilege of going to church herself once 
each Sunday, having been compelled to refuse the last ap- 
plicant, who was not willing to allow her but half a day 
once a fortnight. Wages satisfactory, if under $10 a week. 

She is deeply conscious of the utter inability of ladies 
in general to comply with the present demands of servants, 
but she hopes by strict attention to please in all respects. 
The best of references can be given; also, a good recom- 


mend from one who has now left her to the fate of many 


housekeepers. Please apply before 6 A.M. 


While on the subject of servants, among the 
nany curiosities with which the advertising col- 
umns of the London Times are daily studded, 
we do not remember to have ever met with so 


| retriever dog. 


splendid an effort as the following, which ap- | 


peared recently : 


Do you WANT A Servant? —- Necessity prompts the 
question. 
or gentleman, company, or others, in want of a truly 
faithful, confidential servant in any_capacity not menial, 
where a practical knowledge of human nature in various 
parts of the world would be available. Could undertake 
any affair of small or great importance, where talent, in- 
violable secrecy, or good address would be necessary. 
Has moved in the best and worst societies without being 
contaminated by either; has never been a servant, but 
begs to recommend himself as one who knows his place; 
is moral, temperate, middle-aged. No objection to any 
part of the world. Could advise any capitalist wishing 
to increase his income and have the control of his own 
money. Could act as secretary or valet to any lady or 
gentleman. Can give advice or hold his tongue, sing, 
dance, play, fence, box, preach a sermon, tell a story, be 


rave or gay, ridiculous or sublime, or do any thing, from 


The advertiser offers his services to any lady | 


vertising on an extensive scale that they can 
now meet with any degree of success by now 
and then catching a flat. But people in sear h 
of employment, and others disposed (for the 
purpose of inquiry or speculation) to the pur- 
chase of undesignated trinkets for ornamenta- 
tion, or articles ‘‘ useful to every housekeeper,” 
have a right to complain of the many deceptive 
advertisements contained in the daily and week- 
ly press by which the public are not only gulled 
but cheated. For instance, seventy-five cents is 
sent by some person to a firm in ——, which 
advertises ‘* Lincoln Watches,” and receives in 
return a small quantity of very poor ointment, 
‘* warranted to cure certain cutaneous d 
as surely as a watch keeps time,” packed in a 
piece of tin soldered together in the shape of a 
watch; another sends one dollar to for a 
‘*Patent time-keeper, warranted never to get 
out of order,” and receives in return a common 
card, on which is printed a wood-cut represent- 
ing the face of a sun-dial, which, with an 
companying shawl-pin, is worth nearly one cent. 
These are but two out of two thousand instances 
of dishonest advertising flooding the press weck- 
ly, and are of a class which is bringing adver- 
tising into disrepute, and daily proving the ne- 


cessity of some kind of censorship to insure the 
public against misrepresentation and fraud. 

Occasionally, however, we may find in an a 
vertisement honesty intensified. Here, for in- 
stance, is one from the Pall Mail (London) Ga- 
zetle: 


iseases 


ac- 


} 


Doa.—Required a kind master for an excellent black 
Owner parts with him on no other accoun 
than his savage tendencies. Address P. A. P., Post-ofii 
Clinton. 

The second is from the same paper: 

A Countr: CLERGYMAN would feel most thankful to 
any benevolent lady that would kindly take into her serv 
ice a strong motherless girl of sixteen, whom he is anxi 
to get from home, but whom he can not recommend for 
honesty and truthfulness. Address, ete., ete. 


Coming near home, an advertisement of cheap 
shoes and fancy articles, in an Eastern paper, 
says: ‘*N.B. Ladies who wish cheap shoes will 
do well to call soon, as they will not last long.” 
We give the advertiser the benefit of the doub 
entendre. 

The following was lately contained in a West- 


| ern paper: 


the curling of a peruke to the storming of a citadel, but | 


never to excel his master. 


The public, it is feared, have too much rea- 
son to complain that it is too frequently the 
case that advertisements give an uncertain 


sound. 
honest and the dishonest alike, so that even the 
high-toned, moral, or religious character of the 
journal publishing a certain advertisement af- 


Newspaper columns are open to the | 


fords no guarantee to the public that respond- | 


ents may not be swindled. In this connection 
it is not necessary to refer to lotteries, gift en- 
terprises, ete. Such concerns are being gener- 


ally correctly estimated, and it is only by ad- | 


Wuereas, at particular times, I may importune niy 
friends and others to let me have liquor, which is hurtful 


| to me and detrimental to society: This is, therefore, to 
| forbid any persons selling me liquor, or letting me hay 


any on any account or pretense; for if they do I will pos- 
itively prosecute them, notwithstanding any promise I 
may make to the contrary at the time they may let me 
have it. Joun Howes. 

It is evident that John wrote the above when 
he was sober and repentant, and meant to be 
honest and faithful to himself and to others. 

For being similarly addicted to the foible al- 
luded to, ‘‘ Polly Lines” advertises her better- 
half: 

Nortice.—Whereas Benjamin F. Lines has become s 
addicted to the use of the “ critter’ as to render himself 
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1 unfit companion for any civilized person, and where-| talent in their compilation and adaptation. 


as my property was, under his administrs 
away,” I found just cause and provocation (not, indeed, | 
to leave his bed and board"), but to take my own bed | 
i board and seek out a place of quiet. If he will pay 
ts of his own contracting, I have no wish to pay any 
contracting after this date. PoLty Livgs. 


Seymour, September 23, 1861 


y 







Poor Polly! ‘* Pretty Polly!” 

Western papers seldom fail to afford amuse- 
ment, even aside from their columns of facetia. 
The printers sometimes use even the advertising 
department to pointa joke. One of them, whose 
office is a mile from any other building, and who 
hangs his sign on the limb of a tree, advertises 
for an apprentice, and closes by saying, ‘‘ A boy 
Jrom the country would be preferred.” 

Another advertises : 





Bor WaNTED.—A smart, active boy, who can read and 
, and is not disposed to divide the gross receipts of 
ublishment with the propri ‘, will find employ- 
plication at the Dispatch Office. 








ment by ay 

The Culpepper Observer advertises for an ed- 
itor in the following terms: 

Wantep.—At this office, 
every body; also, a FOREMAN who can so arrange the pa- 
per as to allow every man's advertisement to head the 

lumn, 


an EpIToR who can please 





By the following it will be plainly scen that 
in some part of Ohio ‘*the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” while punctuation is nowhere : 

Novice TO TRESPASSERS.— Notice is hear By Given that 
now pursen is pur Mitted to take line Nuts of Ene Kind 
out of Mi Woods Mi hogs Must Live Look oute. 


Here is another, which for its morality (or, | 


rather, for the want of it) is really atrocious: 

A house on Melville Avenue, located imme- 
diately alongside of a fine plum orchard, from which an 
abundant supply of the most delicious fruit may be stolen 


| he season. Kent low, and the greater part taken 






To RENT.- 
q 








in plums, 


The proprietor of a building site in Wisconsin | 


advertises his land for sale in the following po- 
etic sty le: 

Tue Town or Poets, and surrounding country, is the 
most beautiful which Nature ever made. The scenery is 
celestial—divine ; also, two wagons to sell, and a yoke of 
steers. 

A Yankee (certainly ‘‘ irrepressible”) adver- 
tises that he will repair clocks, lecture on Phre- 
nology, milk kicking cows, and go clamming at 
high tide. During his leisure he will have no 
objection to edit a newspaper in the bargain. 

But a Mississippi paper in some respects takes 
the palm for audacity, when its own editor and 
proprictor advertises a sow for sale, saying that 
it is ‘‘sold for no fault, except that, having been 
raised by a Methodist preacher, she has acquired 
too great a partiality for spring chickens to be 
agreeable to the present owner.” 


**Catch” advertisements have latterly come | 
into common use—very much, occasionally, to | 
These are | 


the disgust of the serious trader. 
generally placed among ‘‘ Notices” in city jour- 
nals, or in the columns of reading matter of the 
country weeklies. 
ingly ingenious, and display no small degree of 


ation, “passing | One or two examples are here set in type: 


When Anaxagoras was told of the death of his son, he 
only said, “* I knew he was mortal."* So, 
id pair of ladies’ slippers, we say, “I know they 


when we see a 












splend 


| came from Crispin Puffer’s."” 


A short chapter on Noses ends with an ad- 
vertisement of a clothing store: 








NOsEOLOGY.—Some genius, who has devoted much 
thought and attention to bject, cla as fol- 
lows: 1. The Roman Nose; 2, The Grecian Nose; 3. The 
Cogitative, or Wide-nostriled Nore; 4. The Crooked Nose: 





5. The Snub Nose; 6. The Turn-up Nose, or Celestial. 
Now it must be confessed that the j @ goes very 
strongly in favor of wearing a n 
who a thing or two knows never fails to procur 
day clothes at— etc., etc., ete. 





rejudic 
and that every one 


e hia Sun- 








Poetical [?] advertisements are of such a char- 
acter, almost invariably, as to fail to merit re- 
production. One may frequently meet with 
half a column of the trash, which, however, is 
seldom read. Such as the following may be ef- 
fective, but only from their brevity. Dewey, 
for instance, a grocer in Burlington, Vermont, 
rhymes away on teas and other potables funnily 
and punnily: 








and Oolong, 
along, 
along 


At Dewey's. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Wives Wanted” a cer- 
tain manufacturer advertises a new kind of 


soap: 


Black, Green, Souchong, 
Chocolate, Cocoa, and so 
These are the drinks that 








I want the wives n 





Many of them are exceed- | 


y plan to try, 
um and bubble 





And save the ste 


That now attend the was! 








| Also, the toil and trot ‘ 
Twice ten thousand noble dames 
P unce it quite a treasure, 






And all unite with heart 
To praise it without m 
When you want the best soap, call for, etc., ete. 
| 





The following dunning advertisement is quot- 
ed as one of the best of the class. It comes 
from the West, and has the pure Western fla- 
}vor. Had it only appeared lately, the advertis- 
ler might have had the benefit of the wide-and- 
| widely extended circulation ef this article. It 
is only to be regretted that the writer published 
his advertisement too soon : 





Noticr.—Persons indebted to the Tuscaloosa Book Store 
are respectfully solicited to pay their last year’s account 
forthwith. it is of no use to honey; payments must be 
made at least once a year, or I shall run down at the heel. 
Every body says, How well that man Woodruff is going 
| on in the world! when the fact is, I have not positively 
| spare change enough to buy myself a shirt or a pair of 
breeches. My wife is now actually engaged in turning an 
| old pair wrong side out, and trying to make a new shirt 

out of two old ones. She declares that in Virginia, where 

she was raised, they never do such things; and that it is, 

moreover, a downright vulgar piece of business altogether. 
| Come, come, pay up, friends! Keep peace in the family, 
and enable me to wear my breeches right side out. You 
|} can hardly imagine how much it will oblige, dear Sirs, 
the public's most obedient, most obliged, end most humble 
| servant, 

















The annexed advertisement is reprinted for 
the benefit of that much-abused class—board- 
It may justly be supposed 


ing-house keepers. 
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to emanate from a confirmed and crusty bach- 
elor: 

Boarp anpD Repose Wantep. —In some sensible fa- 
mily, uninfested with cats, poodle dogs, canary-birds, ju- 
venile je arps, mimicking old maids, scheming wid- 
ows, feminine ** hopefuls” with match-making mammas, or 
other nuisances, Hot dinner required on Suuday. Terms 
not to exceed $50 per month. Address, Comfort-Seeker, 
— Madison Square, N. Y. 

The Boston Traveler lately contained, in the 
form of an advertisement, a fair hint at the un- 
seemly, inconvenient, and ridiculous custom of 
young men and hobbledehoys who every Sun- 
day annoy the public by impudently obstructing 
the passages in front of the churches—an evil 
which unfortunately exists in many other vi/- 
lages besides Boston, Massachusetts : 


| advertisements : 


A Carp.—The Donkey Club of this city would respect- | 


fully inform the public that they have made arrangements 
for an extensive demonstration, on the sidewalk opposite 
Winter Street Church, at the close of divine service on 
Sunday, the 4th instant. Movustacur, Corresponding 
Secretary and Chairman of the Street Lounging Com- 
mittee. 

Advertising stratagems are sufficiently nu- 
merous to merit almost a sheet of examples. 
One of the most curious, ‘‘ whereby hangs a 
tale,’’ belongs to England, and deserves a place 
in Harper's Monthly, the receptacle of all things 
literary worth preserving. The story is that, 
some few years ago, a hatter in London specu- 
lated in the purchase of the entire stock of a 
bankrupt brother tradesman; but, soon after his 
purchase, he found that he had overstocked him- 
self. 


raissing 


He was on the point of reluctantly dis- 


some of his ‘* hands” when a sharp- 
witted friend came to the rescue. By his ad- 
vice a hand-bill, announcing the cheapness of 
the hatter’s wares, was prepared and distributed 
exactly as had been already done for some time, 
except in one particular item. The bill was 
headed, ‘‘ Who’s your Atter?” and throughout 
its contents the goods were invariably mentioned 
as “ats:” ‘* Youth’s Silk Ats”—‘‘ Best Beaver 
Ats”—‘‘ Ladies Riding Ats’”—and so forth. The 


remainder of the advertisement was in unex- 


ceptionable English. The result perfectly jus- 
tified the inventor's anticipations. These bills 
were sought after as typographical curiosities. 
Men shouted with laughter at the ludicrous ef- 
fect of what many considered ignorance on the 
part of the printer or of the writer. They car- 
ried these bills in their pockets and merrily 
showed them to their friends. One or two 
elderly gentlemen, previously perfect strangers, 
came to the shop, bought ‘ ats,” and expostu- 
lated gravely with the ‘‘atter” upon the sole- 
cism. Young fellows purchased gossamers for 


a) 7 > i or. 1~wrore, © al ; oq } 
the fun of the thing, begged for hand-bills, and | The Fort Abbey Demesnes are to be traced beck to a very 


| distant day, and it has ever since maintained its proud 


held jocular conversations with the shopkeeper. 
The shop became known, and the proprietor 
frequently smiles as he hears the street-boys call- 
ing out the established phrase of “ Who’s your 


Atter ?” the origin of which, but for the publi- | 


day the pronunciation of the now popular 
quiry is that of the original hand-bill. 

The examples given will show that the art 
advertising, if not one of the fine arts is certain. 
ly one of the most useful. In fact, it has be- 
come almost necessary both to buyer and seller 
There are those, however, who have leavored 
to make it in reality a jineart. Packwood, some 
fifty years ugo, led the way in England of liberal 
and systematic advertising, by impressing his 
razor-strop indelibly on the mind of every beard- 
ed member of the kingdom. Like other great 
potentates, he boasted a laureate in his pay, and 
every one remembers the reply made to the 
dividuals so curious to know who drew up his 
“La! Sir! we keeps a poet.” 

But by universal consent, the world has ac- 
corded to the late George Robins the palm in 
the fine style of commercial puffing. His ad- 
vertisements were really artistically written. 
Like Martin, he had the power of investing 


nC 


every landscape and building that he touched 


{ 


} 


cation of this curious little episode in advertis- | 


ing, might, possibly in a few short years, have 
been lost forever to the antiquarian. To this 


with an importance and majesty not attainable 
by meaner hands. He did, perhaps, go beyond 
the yielding line of even poetical license, when 
he described one portion of a paradise he was 
about to subject to public competition as adorned, 
among other charms, with ‘ta hanging wood,” 
which the astonished purchaser found out meant 
nothing more nor less than an old gallows. But 
then he redeemed slight manceuvres of this kind 
by touches which displayed a native and over- 
flowing genius for puffing. On one occasion } 
had made the beauties of an estate so enchant- 
ing that he found it necessary to blur his de- 
scription by a fault or two, lest it should prove 
too bright and good ‘‘ for human nature’s dail} 
food.” ‘* But there are two drawbacks to this 
property,” sighed out this apostle of the mart, 
‘the litter of the rose leaves and the noise of the 
” Certainly the rhetoric of exqui- 
site puffing could no further go. 

We can not refrain from giving a part of one 
of his advertisements, which were always of con- 
siderable length, sometimes occupying an en- 
tire column of the Times. The following ex- 
tract refers to the sale of Fort Abbey in Dorset- 
shire. After the usual introduction, Mr. Robins 
went on to say: 


uly 


nigh t ingal $s. 


And in the description that necessarily must follow, Mr. 
Robins, without the slightest affectation, proclaims that 
he approaches the task with fear and trembling. The 
only saving clause by which he can well seek to soften the 
reproaches of an enlightened and deeply-read community 
is alone to be found in the liberty the composer will take 
with authors so highly-gifted, that he must indeed be a 
bold man who will not yield assent to his researches. Dug- 
dale is no mean authority, and with this and a few intro- 
ductory facts, the hereulean task must be approached. 


superiority over every other monastery in England. It is 
a splendidly grand and unique building, altogether realiz- 
ing Lord Byron's glowing description of Norman Abbey: 


“An old, 
St 


old monastery once, and now 

Ider mansion, of a rich and rare 

Mix’d Gothic, such as artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left us can compare.” 


Its classic front extends to near 300 feet. The order of 
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architecture is in the Tudor style, and may be dated about 
the time of Henry VIII. ; but to describe it as it deserves 
is felt to be far beyond the reach of the limited capacity 
of the composer, and even much wiser heads would be puz- 
zled in the attempt to do it justice—it is indeed the great 
Leviathan of the West. Its fame has been held in the 
highest veneration from generation to generation, and it 
is now avowed to have no successful rival amidst the vast 
yariety of monasteries to be found throughout the coun- 
try. The first impression on beholding this ancient pile 
the writer feels can never be obliterated from his memory ; 
his mind on the instant seeemed to be subdued into a most 
devout and religious state, one of absolute wonder, mixed 
up with boundless admiration; it was a joyous spectacle, 
but Mr. Robins can not too earnestly invoke all those who 


possess a soul congenial with objects of antiquity to go to | 
| ing the whole subject” 


the abbey, and then judge for themselves ; they will, with 
one ac + proclaim how absolutely impossible it is to 
convey in suitable terms the panegyric which would be 
awarded to it. The county in which the abbey is placed 
will not yield to any other. The reader needs not to be 
reminded that, in days of yore, the taste of the monks in 
the selection of their lands was never questioned, and 
amidst all the good things of this world, they were re- 
markable for the accuracy of their judgment. In select- 
ing the best of every thing, even the fat of the land was 
not accounted too good for their refined taste. This prince- 
ly property is all freehold of inheritance, surrounded by 
lawns and pleasure-grounds, with graveled walks between 
rows of umbrageous trees of great size and stateliness, in- 
tercepted with ornamental waters, cascades, and water- 


falls sparkling with foam, and here and there a statue to | 


diversify the scene. The park, which is one of great 
beauty, is stocked with deer, whose venison has obtained 


the highest celebrity for its fatness and fine flavor, while | 
the soft, undulating foliage of its magnificent and time- | 


honored trees is perpetually deluding the eye into a belief 
that it was of boundless extent, and imparting just such 
an air of tempered wildness as would gratify the lover of 
scenery, without offense to those who are inclined to look 
rather for the evidences of the superintending hand of care 
and cultivation. Indeed, every thing seems to increase 
the charms of a spot so rich in nature's beauties. Of the 
ornamental waters in front of the abbey we find it thus 
recorded : 
“ Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
Broad as transparent, deep and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened way did take 
In currents through the calmer waters spread 
The river Axe, so renowned by the disciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton for its piscatory pleasures and delicious trout, winds 
in serpentine beauty through the fair demesne, 
“ Lost 
But broader when again appearing.’ 


here that 


for a space through thiekets v 


It was 
“The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 

To quaff a brook like a bird.” 
It may still be asked, 
ire?" The sporting 


which murmured 
‘* What more can mortals now de- 
qualities extend to every thing a 
gentleman's heart can contemplate. By-the-way, the 
monks’ celebrated walk is in high preservation, and to 
omit a panegyric upon the ancient tapestry that adorns 
the state rooms would approach sacrilege. It really and 
truly may be accounted the wonder and admiration of the 
world, 
exceedingly desirous that the reader should not for one 
moment charge this description of being too vivid. He 
may rest assured here is no flight of fancy, but a veritable 
and unassuming report. This description, it is perceived, 
has already extended beyond the limits prescribed, and 
therefore (with lament) the writer ends this very imper- 
fect recital, merely observing that the terms used by the 
foundress of the abbey when she tendered to the holy fa- 
thers her manor of Thorncombe, in exchange for the bar- 
ren lands of Brightley, stating it to be ‘* well wooded and 
fertile,” are trebly appropriate in the present day. 

We are hereby reminded of a difficulty into 
which Mr. Robins got a few years since on ac- 
count of bestowing such lavish praise upon some 
estate which he was engaged to sell. A gentle- 


| Mrs. Evergreen, my beloved wife, 





man in France, seeing the advertisement, was 
attracted to England to be present at the sale. 
But lo, and behold! when he came, he found 
that the picture of truth had been so entirely 
overdrawn as to render it altogether a piece of 
deception. ~Instead of the picturesque and sub- 
lime, the whole thing was simply ridiculous. 
The Frenchman immediately brought an action 
for damages against George Robins and gained 
his suit by recovering his expenses—our auc- 
tioneer becoming thus, for once, a loser by his 
special genius. 

We will now ‘ conquer a close” by “ improv- 
and adding words of ad- 
vice : 

I. To Mercuants. —(1.) 
Advertise liberally. 
ly. 


{9 


la. 


Adve rtise. 


(3.) Advertise « ourageous- 


II. To tne Peorre at Larce.—(1.) Read 
the Advertisements. (2.) Study them, and verily 


| they shall be for your profit. 


LOOKING UNDER THE BED. 
T is the habit of many persons to take a look 
under the bed before retiring for the night. 


, indulges, if 
indulgence it can be called, in this peculiar 
practice. I do not object to it in the least so 
long as she does not enforce the performance 
upon myself; but when, as is sometimes the case, 
she forgets it until she has put out the light and 
ensconced herself under the comforter, then it is 
hard that I, who am not troubled with nervous 
apprehensiveness, should have to get out in the 
cold and do it for her. I have often remarked 


| to Mrs. Evergreen, when I have seen her prying 


under the bed, that it was a silly habit, and that 


To this 


the sooner she gave it up the better. 


| gentle admonition my better-half invariably re- 


joins: 

‘*La, Evergreen! what harm does it 
It’s a kind of satisfaction to know that nobody’s 
under there, and then:I don’t think of such a 
horrible thing after I’m in‘ bed.” 

‘*T think, my dear, you.might just as well 


ln? 


ao? 


| pursue your investigations further and look into 


the bureau drawers and the clothes-basket.” 

‘*¢ Evergreen,” she will rejoin, ‘‘ don’t mention 
the idea, or I shall certainly do so. 
think of it, a man could very easily get into the 


Come to 


| clothes-basket !” 
It fearlessly challenges a rival; and the writer is | 


** Certainly he could, my dear, quite as easily 
as Falstaff. You should certainly include the 


| clothes-basket, and by-the-by, there's the chim- 


ney; why not look up that as well?” 

‘*Now, Evergreen, you're langhing at me. 
But I can’t leave off the habit, and I never will. 
It’s a comfort for me to know that there’s no- 
thing wrong about it, and I don’t see why you 


| should deprive me of it.” 


So under the bed goes the candle, and, no sig 


of humanity being discovered, Mrs. Evergreen is 
But, as already ob- 
served, this precautionary act is sometimes for- 
gotten, and I am myself obliged to rise, light the 


able to repose in peace. 
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lamp, and report. I’ve done it rather more fre- 
quently of late than is agreeable, and have inti- 
mated as much to Mrs. E. She says: 

** Very well, Evergreen, I'll do it myself.” 

But this procedure is almost as bad, for she 
invariably lets the cold in on me both in getting 
out and getting in. If, it were not for ingreas- 
ing this mental idiosyndrasy on the part of Mrs. 
Evergreen, by giving her some good reason to 
apprehend danger, I should relate to her what 
I am about to lay before the reader. In this 
narration, therefore, I ask the public most par- 
tieularly to bear in mind that Mrs. Evergreen is 
of a sensitive nature, rather apprehensive and 
slightly superstitious, and that what I have to 
say must under no circumstances be imparted 
to that lady. If for two-and-twenty years (that 
is the period of our wedded life, and happy years 
have they been)—if, I say, I have for this long 
period refrained,from imparting the matter to 
the beloved sharer of my joys and partaker of 
my sorrows, surely the public (which, as we 
know, always does keep asecret) will keep mine. 

All young men, I suppose, have love-affairs 


before they eventually fix their affections on | 


the one who is to bless their lot in life. I know 
that I had, and I don’t regret it. 
far from it. 
and therefore I have no hesitation in saying that 
if I had my life to live over again I'd like to go 
through with the same sentimental experience, 


particularly if it was to be succeeded by again | 


leading to the hymeneal altar the present Mrs. 
Evergreen. 

I was not bad-looking when I was in my 
twenties. I think I may go further, and confi- 
dently say that ‘‘ Gus Evergreen” was a decided 
favorite among the girls of Oakville, and I really 
believed that I could have had any of them 
‘*for the asking.” As I before remarked, Mrs. 
Evergreen is not present, and I indulge my 
thoughts somewhat more freely than would 
otherwise be the case. I don’t think that I 
cared particularly for any of the Oakville girls, 
however, and I might have kept my heart whole 
to this day if it had not been for the circumstance 
which I am about to relate. 

Fred Evans, who had been my chum at school, 
came to make me a visit at Oakville for ‘‘a day 
or two,” as he said, when he came; but he made 
it a week or two easily enough after I'd taken 
him about a little among the ‘‘ young ladies.” 
When that time had expired Fred said he really 
must go, as he didn’t know what his father and 
mother would think of his long absence; but it 
ended in his relieving their anxiety by a letter 
and sending for his trunks. I knew how the 
matter was perfectly well, and that Belle Bron- 
son had bewitched him out of his five senses. 
Fred tried to put it on to the ‘* country air and 
the quiet which was benefiting his health, ete. ,” 
but it was no use trying to deceive me, and I 
told him so. Then he owned up frankly, and I 
promised to help him all I could, if he required 
any help in the prosecution of his suit. I never 
thought Belle a flirt, or that she would willingly 


Regret it? | 
Mrs. Evergreen is not present, | 


| cottage. 


distress any human being; but she had awa 
looking in one’s eyes as if to captivate them, fo; 
her mere personal amusement. At any rate 
she had a larger share of beaux than the ot] 
girls, but all their attentions came to not] 

I feared it might be so with Fred Evans, and 
warned him accordingly ; but Fred said he'd 
‘¢*have her if he tried all his life;” that ‘ w 
out her life was naught to him ;” that ‘‘she wa 
the only living being who had ever awakened ; 
real emotion in his breast,” etc., etc. 

that I said no more, but closely observed the 
lovers, and soon came to the conclusion that 
Fred was by no means disagreeable to her, 
Things went on in this way without any definit 
result until Fred received a sudden summons 
home on account of his mother’s illness. When 
he came back to renew his visit he insisted 
upon staying at the Oakville Hotel rather t! 
wear out his welcome at our house, and finding 
remonstrance unavailing, there he went. The 
landlord (honest old Downsbury—I wonder if 
he yet lives) gave Fred, at my suggestion, his 
best bedroom, ‘‘ No. 20”—I am particular in 
mentioning the number. ‘‘He shall have N 
20,” said Downsbury. ‘‘ Any friend of yours, 
Master Augustus, shall have the best I have to 
give as long’s I’m landlord.” It was a pleas 
room, looking out on the distant hills and 
beautiful winding branch of the Blackwater ; but 
what cared Fred for scenery ? he was in the hands 
of the blind god, and could not see even as f. 
as his nose, except in the direction of B 

I used to go over to Fred’s room ar 
smoke my cigar, while he, poor wretch, expat 
ated on his sufferings, doubts, and solicitudes. 
Did she love him? that was the question whic! 


disturbed every moment of his existence, and t 


which, with the closest reasoning, he could n 
bring himself a satisfactory reply. Sometimes 
he thought a word or a sign settled the point 
beyond a doubt in his favor; at others he fan- 
cied he read a coolness and indifference in her 
eyes. In this condition of uncertainty he dared 
not press the question lest a hasty step might 
bring him to grief. 

At Fred’s earnest solicitation I- promised to 
sound Belle as to her sentiments, if a favorable 
opportunity presented itself, or at any rate to let 
her know, in an indirect way, that Fred was 
languishing in distress on her account, and thus 
give her no excuse for unnecessarily prolonging 
his misery. It so happened, however, that my 
services were not called into requisition. Belle 
Bronson, because of the sudden arrival at her 
house of some country cousins, was obliged to 
give up her room—her mother’s cottage being a 
small one—and to occupy for a single night a 
room at the hotel. We would cheerfully have 
offered her guests accommodation at our house, 
but we were in the same predicament. An 
agricultural fair in the village had brought many 
strangers into the place, and our own guests 
were so numerous that I had given up my room 
to two of them, and had intended asking Fred 
Evans to let me pass the night with him. 
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For this purpose I went to the hotel at a late 
hour, and proceeded at once to Fred’s room, but 
to my surprise found no one there. I did not 
even notice that his trunk was gone, or suspect 
the fact, which afterward became apparent, that 
‘to oblige some lady guests for this night only,” 
as the landlord expressed it, Fred had consent- 
ed to give up ‘*No. 20” and occupy a small room 
in the rear of the building. The gas being 
turned up I took a book to await his return, and 
hearing at last what appeared to be steps ap- 
proaching the room, and supposing it to be Fred, 
in a momentar¥impulse to play a joke upon him 
I slipped under the bed, a large and high one, 
intending to imitate a cat (of which animal I 
new he had a detestation) so soon as he en- 
red the room. The door opened, and I was 
n the point of indulging in my ventriloquial 
faculty by giving a long-drawn meow, when from 
my hiding-place I beheld Belle Bronson take 
quiet possession of the apartment! 

My astonishment was so great, and the sense 
of mortification so intense, that I did not, as I 
should have done, make myself. immediately 
known to her. Thus the opportunity for dis- 
covery and explanation was lost. I dared not 
move a hair, but hoped sincerely that some ex- 
cuse might take her out of the room for a mo- 
ment, and so facilitate my escape. She, how- 

locked the door, removed the key, and, as 
I knew by the sound, prepared to retire. Final- 
ly she kneeled down beside the bed, and clasp- 
ing her hands and bowing her head (so fearfully 
near to mine that I could hear the soft words in 
my very ear), she offered up her evening prayer 
in a manner so full of feeling, and with such 
sweet accents of womanly tenderness and devo- 
tion, that I felt as if she was an angel bending 
over the vilest of mortals. That prayer went to 
my heart; but one portion of it went through 
it and held it captive. Never shall I forget my 
feelings of surprise and my deep emotion when 
I heard her utter these words: ‘‘ Bless my dear 
mother, sisters, and friends; bless all around 
me, and, O God! bless him I love, Augustus 


Evergreen, and shower down thy mercies over 


Amen.”—‘‘ Ah, Augustus,” said my di- 
vinity to herself, as she arose from her devotion- 
al attitude, ‘‘if you but knew that I named your 
very name in my prayers, you would be less in- 
different to me!” 

If I breathed short before, after this my breath 
seemed to desert me entirely, and I verily 
thought that the beating of my heart would be- 
tray me. Belle, pure as an angel to me then, 
and white as a snow-flake, proceeded to turn off 
the gas and to get into bed. _I felt her soft press- 
ure over my head, and shrunk closer and closer 
to the hard floor upon which I was extended. 
Whatthoughts rushed through my brain! Above 
me lay a young and unsophisticated girl wholly 
unconscious that the one she loved lay so close- 
ly to her, and who had for the first time been 
made aware of her interest in him, by hearing 
words which she supposed went only to Heaven ! 


him. 


I knew then that the night must pass away, and | 
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the morning come, and that Belle must first 
leave the apartment before I could venture to 
change even my position. 

Selle had lain perfectly motionless for sev- 
eral minutes aid was, I flattcred myself, losing 
herself in slecp, when suddenly she exclaimed 
to herself, ‘* tT here—i haven’t looked under the 
bed!” A horror ran through me; all is lost; 
what should Ido? Belle rose and I heard her 
feeling for the matches. She struck one and 
Was moving toward the gas-light, when the luci- 
fer went out, leaving all darkness again. Bless- 
ed relief; but how brief! Again I heard her 
feeling for the matches and try to light one after 
another, as they failed to ignite; then an “ Oh 
dear, there are no more !” escaped from her lips. 
‘*Safe! safe!” my soul to me, and 
I thanked God in silence for my deliverance. 
Belle groped back to the bed, but did not imme- 
diately get in; she stooped and lifted the cur- 
tains which hung around the bottom a 
tiously passed her arm under and aroun far 
as it could reach. I almost felt her fingers graze 
my face as I held myself fearfully and silently 
back against the wall, too far, just too rar for 
her reach. Apparently satisfied that no danger 
was near her, she lay down in the bed again and 
I counted her respirations till she was lost in 
slumber. 

As for myself, sleep was utterly out of the 
question. I never was so wide-awake in my 
life. How I lay upon that hard carpet and 
thought the night out !—thought of her, and her 
love for me; thought of myself, and my love for 
her. Yes, I was convinced from that moment 
that the hand of destiny was in it, and that a 
benign and all-wise Providence had seen fit in 


whispered 


1 cau- 
; 


1 as 


this extraordinary way to open my eyes to the 
path of happiness and peace. 

With the morning light fresh fears came upon 
me lest my unconscious room-mate might y 
peer beneath the bed for robbers before she left 
the room; but my fears were groundless. 
rose and dressed expeditiously, for she 
join her cousins at an early breakfast, and she 
had overslept herself. When at last she took 
the key, unlocked the door, and departed, I 
lost no time in slipping out of my shameful 
place of concealment and escaping from the ho- 
tel. On the stairs I met Fred coming out of his 
room, who exclaimed : 

‘* Why, what's the matter with you, old fel- 
low! You look like the last days of an ill-spent 
life. And your coat, too—why, it’s all over 
feathers and dust. Where have you been?” 

‘‘Why, I slept—slept owt last night; that’s 
all. Our house is full, and so I had to find 
quarters elsewhere. I'm just going home to 
dress.”’ 

‘*T should say so, decidedly. I see itall, old 
fellow! You've been on a lark, and had to put 
up in the watch-house ; come now, own up and 
tell us all about it.” 

‘*No lark at all, Fred; nothing of the kind, 
I assure you,” 

‘¢ Well, if not a dark what kind of a bir 


was to 


1 was 
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it? From the looks of the feathers I should say 
it was a goose WP \ 

‘* You're the goose, Fred. But, seriously, I’ve 
a word to say to you of a most important nature. 
Be a man, Fred, and make up your mind to 
hear something excessively disagreeable. It 
must be told you sooner or later, and I may as 
well tell it now.” 

‘*Good Heavens, Gus! how earnest you look 
at me; you don’t mean to say that—that any 
thing has happened to Belle Bronson ?” 

‘Don’t mention her name again, Fred, or 
think of her any more, for she'll never be any 
thing to you. I have it from one who knows 
all about it, that she has long been attached to 
somebody else, and that somebody else means to 
marry her. There’s no mistake about it; so 
bear up and try your luck elsewhere.” 

But Fred Evans was not to be discouraged by 
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—_ es 
mere hearsay. That very day he went to 5 
Belle, determined to know his fate from 
own lips. Soon after he left Oakville and I d 
not see him again for several years, when, meet- 
ing him in town one day, I insisted on bringing 
him home with me and presenting him to his 
old flame, Belle Bronson—the present Mrs. Ey- 
ergreen. 

‘* Ah, Fred!” said he, after dinner, when my 
wife and the little Evergreens had left us to our. 
selves—* Ah, Fred, you served me a shabby trick 
when you allowed me to lose my heart to the 
girl you were all along intending to marry your- 
self—a very shabby trick, one of which I never 
suspected you!” 

So I had to tell him (in strict confidence, of 
course, as I tell you reader) all about the bed 
room affair at the Oakville Hotel, and the love 
that grew out of it. 


THE SWEETEST DAYS. 


THE clouds in many a windy rack 
Are sailing east and west, 

And sober suns are bringing back 
The days I love the best. 


The poet, as he will, may go 
To Summer's golden prime, 

And set the roses in a row 
Along his fragrant rhyme; 


But as for me, I sing the praise 
Of fading flowers and trees, 

For to my mind the sweetest days 
Of all the year are these: 


When stubbly hills and hazy skies 
Proclaim the harvest done, 

And Labor wipes his brow, and lies 
A-dreaming in the sun: 


And idly hangs the spider on 
Her broken silver stair, 

And ghosts of thistles, dead and gone, 
Slide slow along the air. 


Where all is still, unless perhaps 
The cricket makes ado, 

Or when the dry-billed heron snaps 
Some little reed iff two; 


Or school-boy tramples through the burs 
His tangled path to keep, 

Or ripe mast, rustling downward, stirs 
The shadows from their sleep. 


Ay, he that wills it so may praise 
The lilies and the bees; 

But as for me, the sweetest days 
Of all the year are these. 


My darling, in the woodland glen 
One hour with me apart, 

And let us walk and talk as when 
I gave you all my heart. 


Ah! wrap you with your veil so thin, 
And let us wander slow 

To that delicious bower, wherein 
We courted long ago. 


Where dying violets scent the air, 
And faint the ground-stars burn; 


And where I gave my heart, and where 
You gave your heart in turn. 


We had a quarrel—do you mind? 
About the daisies’ eyes ; 

Whether they closed because the wind 
Was singing lullabies. 


And: you said Yes, and I said No, 
And you got vexed and cried; 

At that I gave it up, and lo! 
You took the other side. 


And you said No, and I said Yes; 
The bosoms of the flowers 

Were sensitive no whit the less, 
Nor tender less than ours. 


And you, as I remember yet, 
Said that might well be true, 

If you against them only set 
My tenderness for you! 


And I said—being sorely stung 
That you my love should slight— 
A woman always had a tongue 
To make the wrong scem right! 


So then your brows you darkly bent, 
And killed me with a frown; 

And I grew softly penitent, 
And to my knees went down; 


And where that willow of the glen 
Shut out the insolent light, 

I took you in my arms, and then 
[ kissed you just for spite! 


Ay, just for very spite, I said, 

But when your sweet cheek grew 
So painfully and proudly red, 

I said it was for true. 


And brushing from your face the tear, 
You gave me back my kiss, 

Nor have we quarreled once, my dear, 
From that glad day to this. 

Therefore I leave who will to praise 
The lilies and the bees, 

For, love of mine, the sweetest days 
Of all the year are these. 
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OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


7 HO among us, having attained manhood 
VW or womanhood, does not sometimes in- 
dulge in the regretful pleasure of retré 5} ection ? 
Who is there so happy in the present that old 

_ old friends, old memories furnish not the 
er part of his holiday musings? 
n-quoted line— 


Man never is, but alway 


’ope’s 
s to be 
ent only to forward-looking youth; after 
ldle age past blessings occupy a larger share 
our attention than the events of the apathetic 
t or the illusions of the promissory future. 


| practical knowledge of woman's missi 


| with the best int 


g, in its adolescence, petted the | 


phra Ty 


, here’s a good time coming!” but we 
are not all 


Paterfumilias, learned long ago that Time in 
n arch trickster—a ho iry black- 
» stakes in the Game of 
heart’s-blood only his pr ymises to pay— 
hand whicl 


the a 


Future is 


5 


ur v ry 
tes of 1 no one will discount now, 


1 which, when they arrive at maturity, are | 
sure to be protested—the only result of our in- } 


vestigations concerning the affairs of the insol- 
vent valetudinarian being the conventional plea 


of **no effects.” 


Life against | 


Micawbers; and you and I, dear| 


The Future is to us a fund- | 


less speculator; the Present a commercial bank- | 


rupt; but we have still our investment with the 
Past at compound interest, yielding us a steady 
income of kindly reminiscences. 


Perhaps our preference for things of yore may |} 


arise in part from causes within ourselves. 


First | 


‘ssions are more vivid than the hackneyed | 


ns of after-life. We sip our spark- 
‘Carte d'or” to-day with critical fastidious- 
ness, but with less enjoym than our undis- 
ing palates found in the s 
ng H sidsick of our bovhood. 
blooming 
rales before our recollection of 
It may be that in some respects we de- 


crimit purions, cloy- 


ball - room 


the 


seasons 


ime. 


The beauty of | 


débutantes | 


belles of our | 


serve the supercilious sneer with which our new- | 


fledged supplanters quote at us, ‘* Laudatores 
temp ris acti;” 


respec tab 


conviction that alterations are not always im-| 


provements; let us thank God that, with regard 
to many dear old customs, though the times 
have changed, we have not changed with them! 
However beneficial ‘*modern improvements” 


le contemporary! in the conservative 


. . . | 
may be in the matters of domestic architecture, 
gas, water-works, and abstract science, the con- | 


tinual remodeling of our social institutions has 
resulted, possibly in a higher external polish, 
but certainly in deterioration of the original 
fabric, 

Are there such parents nowadays as those of 
our childhood? I think not. 
are in plenty, Heaven be praised! who fondly 


Mothers there | 


love their little ones, and who would willingly | 


fulfill their maternal duties if they only knew 


how; but the delectable system of modern edu- | 
cation which has fostered them is vastly differ- | 


ent from that which gaye our mothers fewer or- 
namental accomplishments, perhaps, but more 


Vor. XXXIII.—No. 198.—3 G 


| in 


can ‘*execute” miraculous ‘* fantasies” 
t-atetus pasate 
Civil’ OCLAVE 


grand pianos (n 
indiscriminable bass a 


They 


ities of 
treble). 
the most 


ean glibly run over 
} 


roaqa, 


pproved ** modistes” here or al 
ylphi 
» * German Cotillion.” 
ntions in the world, 
ficiently supervise their nurseries an 


*y can display 
endurance the 


i 


» grace and prodigious 
But, 


rooms. When Canal Street was the uppermost 


boundary of our good city of Manhattan, dame 


in 


of the highest fashion were deeply versed 
household lore—had penetr: the 
mysteries of culinary alchemy—possessed vast 
knowledge concerning remedies for inf: l- 
ments, and could and did 

person the operations of their domestics ; 
body in palatable palpability sundry pri 


le 
occult 


antile ai 
find time to direct in 
to em- 
zed re- 
cipes for cake and confectionery ; to administer 
chastisement to refractory inmates of the nurs- 
ery; to do all that should or could be done in 
a well-ordered, cheerful home, and yet to keep 
up outside social intercourse. 
1 interminable visiting list and a con- 
stantly-to-be-replenished wardrobe leave but 
little leisure for housewifery ; 
matron see her children twice a day, and be able 
to tell her husband what there is for dinner, it 
is about as much as can be expected of her. 
And we ourselves, male reader! 


Now the ¢ xige n 
cies of at 


and if a modern 


are 
} 


we 


at 


our wives, our sons, and daughters, w! 


fathers were to theirs? do our 


fair 
alr 


our nights, until home and family have become 


or 


s monopolize our days, and our clul 


S avsol 
mere empty words 
‘rd within us? 

busiest merce 


, Which touch no pleasurable 
Do you remember when the 
nts came home to dinner at three 

ck, and, s hts” 


m 


chor 
o’cl ave perhaps on “mail ni 
(less frequent then than in these days of ste: 
spent their afternoon and evenings in the happy 
circle around the crackling wood - fire ?—when 


there were but two theatres, one gambling-hell, 


| and no club in Gotham ?—when bar-rooms were 
but let us comfort ourselves, O | 


but few and far between, and, in thei 

great bins of centennarian Madeira furnished 
We have liquid conven 
now on every block, and ‘‘ the Tiger” claims hi 
jungles on every hand; but are we the better 
morals pockets? Clubs and theatres 
abound in our thoroughfares, but are our real 
enjoyments enhanced thereby? Hot-air fur- 
naces and anthracite coal have banished wood- 
fires; but what we have gained in warmth we 
have lost Our are 
larger than those of our progenitors, to be sure; 


private cellars ? iences 


or 


in cheerfulness. incomes 


| but all the wealth for which we toil so hard can 


not purchase for us a tithe of their genuine com- 
fort—can not compensate us for the estrange- 
ment from family ties entailed upon its pursuit. 
Solomon’s apophthegm of the dinner of herbs 
and the stalled ox will thrust its antithesis upon 
us some day when we have become millionaires 
and confirmed dyspeptics; when our sons are 
irreclaimable rakes and our 
daughters shining lights of ‘fast’ watering- 


and gamesters, 
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place cliques, conscience will whisper a few) inthe family? Have ye gas and stationary tu 
tardy hints concerning the natural guardianship | and hot and cowld wather? I'll not dothe 1 
of youth. washin’. I have every other Sunday mor 
By nature’s usual rule of compensation, as , an’ Sunday an’ Wednesday evertin’s every \ 
parental care diminishes some other influence | Do ye keep a girrul to wash up the kit 
should intervene to protect infancy and child- things afther me? Is the kitchen ligh 
hood ; but, alas! such is not the case. Where airy? Do ye have airly dinner o’ Sundays 
is the nurse of our earlier days ?—the matronly kase I likes to have me afthernoons to my 
old soul whose kindly but strict discipline pre- Three new-fangled ‘‘domestics” are req 
served order among her half dozen unruly nurs- for half the work performed in former tim 
ery subjects; who held us entranced for hours one, and, bad as they are, Materfamilias 
together with marvelous recitals of faerie; who learned by sad experience that each ch 
mended our habiliments and our morals with makes matters worse, and is afraid to find f 
equal assiduity; whose unyielding grasp sub- or demur to their exactions, in dread of t 
dued our struggles when, supine in her broad | conventional ‘‘ Very well, ma’am, then 
lap, nauseous doses gurgled down our protest- plaze ye'll suit yerself wid another girrul ; 
ing throats. What has become of her Bible, lave whin me month's up.” In good s 
her silver spectacles, her snowy cap, her dear‘ Ireland for the Irish” imply the re-emigr: 
old self? She has passed away, and in her ofall be-hooped iconoclasts from our intelligence 
place modern Fashion allots to each child a_/ offices back to their own verdant isle, the I 
separate attendant in the person of a slatternly, | cause has no more sincere well-wisher th 
semi-idiotic Irishwoman, whose chief character- | present writer. 
istics are utter ignorance of the care of children 
combined with general negligence, mendacity, a » :delameaianeiaiaal ‘ — 
and a rare a peer tag for tawdry finery ; THE CENT RAL PARK OF NEW 
whose numerous retinue of ‘‘cousins” encum- YORK.* 
ber our kitchens, devour our viands, drink our VHE CENTRAL PARK of New York i 
wines, and smoke our cigars; whom you may most thoroughly National Institution i 
see at any time absorbed in amatory colloquy land. The Report of the Board to whom i 
with some loutish compatriot on the benches of | trusted its charge and management shows t 
our parks, while her luckless charge rolls un- | during the year ending with December 31, | 
heeded on the damp grass to the serious detri- | there were more than seven and a half mil 
ment of its health and clothing; whose religious of visits made to the Park.¢ This numl 
fervor and ‘‘ evenings out” place her mistress at | resents visits, not individual visitors. Not a 
most inconvenient times in the position of a sub- persons, like the writer of this, went sc 
ordinate menial. times, and were so often counted. Very 1 
But if the nurses of this degenerate cra are went more than once, and large numbers 
deserving of reprobation, what shall we say of | a single time. Few persons now come t 
the other members of our ‘‘ kitchen cabinets?” York for business or pleasure who do not 
Of a verity, if all the outcry about ‘ down-trod- the Park. In the absence of all positive 
den Celts” and ‘‘ Saxon oppressors” were true, | on this point we judge that a million sepa 
the wrongs of*Erin would be amply redressed— individuals visited the Park during the 
ay, and a heavy balance accredited to the other 1865. Of these we suppose about one-half 
side by the exactions of our Hibernian domestic residents of the metropolis and its immed 
tyrants! John Leech, in his ‘‘Flunkeyania” and environs; the other half came from other parts 
*Servantgalism,” has portrayed minor phases | of the country, and from abroad. 
of the insolence of servitude; but transatlantic Before touching upon the many interestin 
pictures sink into utter insignificance com] ared e Waein aenat Sees a a ree 
with the utter, abject enslavement of our New of the Central Park, tab the nevus et with Da 
York households under Irish despotism. Time | 31, 165, ’ 
was when no fictitious gloss of varnish shone t The pedestrians and equestrians are counted indi 
upon the mahogany of our fathers, but wax and | wally; the vehicles are counted, and an average of t 
sturdy ‘‘elbow grease” were applied each day | P&0ns ** mene © cam. The lowing bs the « 
until the table’s surface mirrored the well-washed rere ve ae - - eT oe 
% . Pedestriana, individually counted 
glass pendants of the chandelicr above; when Equestrians, individually counted 
the brass mountings of the grates and fire-irons| Vesicles, 1,425,241, three persons to each.. 
must be burnished into dazzling brightness ; Total visits in 1865 
when oil-lamps were to be trimmed and filled, | But we think the estimate of three persons to 
and water, whether for potation or ablution, to | 18 te low. We should give the average at fully four. On 
. ° the other hand, as we shall have occasion to notice, 
be fetched from the pump at thecorner ; and all | 469 999 vehicles passed into the Park at its lower 
these and other multifarious duties were per- | trances, went through and beyond it, and again re-ent 
formed by two, or at most three, servants for a | ed, and so were counted twice. Many persons also car 
large family. Under the new régime we are | into the Park outside of the regular entrances. Th 
al : : dental errors on one side will about balance those on t 
assailed by each and every applicant for exor- other: so that we may safely say that during the v« 
bitant wages, with a formal routine of questions | jg¢5 there were between seven and eicht millions—nc: 
somewhat in this fashion: ‘“* How many of yes | eight than seven—visits to the Central Park. 
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ints involved in the Report of the Board « 
! must say a few words con- 
¢ the Board itself. Charges of corrup- 
incompetency have been brought against 
lmost every other body of men having in trust 
» municipal affairs of the city of New York. 
Not a few of these charges are proved or prova- 
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trust, unfounded. from 
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the admirable 
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in 
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of 
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more detract from the merits of his : 

bing to Grar 


manner 
, we no 


ordinates than, in ascri it the 


‘conducting the closing campaign of the 


undervalue the service 
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ind hundreds of thousands, 
who, each in his spl 

luty laid upon him. 
We think we perceive in the honest 
administration of the I 
of 
nts of our muni 


s of Sherman and 
» or of the ein l- 
General 

rformed 
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from 
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promise of th 
it in 
Thus, when 
» pass y around into 
ell-key in the Park, and learn 

a tual statistics how much less good man 
nent costs than bad, they may imagine that 
n of capacity and honesty is capable 
‘ing somewhat extended. It may occur to 

m, for example, that the proper business of 
he Street Department is not so much to provide 
inecures for politicians, or 
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ark 
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ffairs. 
streets 


guration somethi other de- 
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from the fil 
pt roads withi 


yster 


is 


to secure votes for 
whatever that may be, as to put 
streets in good order. If * evil 
corrupt good manners,” good 
nunications should amend evil manners 
Who knows but that day may 
come to have an honest Common Council ? 
To one who looks upon the map of the city 

as it now exists the name ‘‘( ‘entral Park” will 
seem & misnomer; a generation ago it would 
> been an absurdity; a generation hence it 

e become exact truth. Manhattan Isl- 

and is a tongue of land thrust southward toward 
the Atlantic, or rather into the deep bay which 
opens into the ocean by the strait throat known 
as ‘¢the Narrows.” The island is 134 miles 
long, coming to a point at its southern extremity, 
and irregularly northward, 
usually a breadth of 24 miles, 
tracting to half that di 
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little below, all the streets running lengthwise 
are known as ‘‘ Avenues,” numbered from First 
to Twelfth, with several shorter rendered 
necessary by the conformation of the island 
These Avenues run parallel, in straight lines for 
miles. The streets which cross them are num- 
bered from First ird, Fourteenth 
Street being the lowest which completely crosses 
the breadth of the island. This rectangular ar- 
rangement continues to One Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Street, nearly ten miles from the Battery ; 
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beyond which it is assumed that the plan of the 
streets will conform to the irregular surface of 
the ground. For many years this extreme upper 
portion of the island will constitute a suburb of 
the metropolis. 

The Central Park is bounded on the south by 
Fifty-ninth Street; on the north by One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street; on the east by Fifth 
Avenue; on the west by Eighth Avenue. Its 
lower end is 4} miles from the Battery ; its up- 
per end 5} miles from Spuyten Duyvel Creek. 
It \ies almost exactly midway between the East 
and North rivers, and thus occupies nearly the 
geographical centre of the island. Its form is 
a rectangle, the longer sides being nearly 23 
miles (13,508 feet); the shorter sides something 
more than half a mile (2718 feet). 
862 acres, of which the New Croton Reservoir 
occupies 107 acres, the Old Reservoir 35 acr 
ornamental waters take up 44 acres, the princi- 
pal being the Lake 20 acres, Harlem Lake 13 
acres, the Pond 5 acres: in all, 151 acres of wa- 
ter. Of the 711 acres of land, 115 are occupied 
by roads and walks, 24 by rock, 524 are laid out 
in trees, shrubbery, and lawns. There are 254 
miles of walks, 9} of carriage road, 54 of bridle 
road; or 40} miles of roads and paths. 


It covers 


There 
are 43 bridges and archways of various forms 
and materials, wood, brick, stone, and iron. 
With the exception of the exterior wall, now 
in progress, and the eighteen gateways—four at 
each end, and five on each side—the work of the 
construction of the Park is essentially completed. 
When this was begun, nine years ago, a more 
forbidding, and, except for its proximity to a 
great city, a more worthless piece of ground, 
could hardly be found than the greater part of 
that now covered by the lower half of the Park. 
What are now ornamental waters were filthy 
mud-holes and swamps; the remainder was 
mainly bare rock and tangled-brushwood. The 
few inhabitable spots were squatted upon by rag- 
pickers, bone-gatherers, and pig-breeders, whose 
extinct shanties still find their counterparts in 
many places hard by. By what laborious drain- 
ing and blasting, digging down and filling up, 
this unsightly patch of ground has been trans- 
formed into the Ramble, the Mall, the lakes and 
lawns, the paths and drives, can be appreciated 
only by one who has from year to year watched 
the progress of the work. Nature had indeed 
done more for the upper half of the ground; but 
throughout the guiding principle has been kept 
in view, to preserve every beauty and remove 
every defect which Nature had left. With what 
skill and taste this has been done becomes more 
and more apparent from year to year, almost 
from week to week, as the growth of trees and 
shrubbery harmonizes the work of Art with that 
of Nature. Four years ago the design of the 
Park was criticised, and justly if one saw it only 
as it then was, as an artificial collection of 
bridges and bare winding roads. We who now 
see it in a good measure as it existed in the 
mind of the architects, and note how the purely 
artificial has assumed its appropriate place in 
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the natural, will not be disposed to rey 
criticism. 

All told, the Park has, up to January 1, 1866, 
cost the city a little more than nine and th 
quarter millions of dollars; five millions fo: 
ground itself, and four and three-quarter mill 
for construction.* Never; eveninamere | 


iary point of view, was money more profitab! 
pended. ‘The interest paid on the bonds is 
to defray this cost amounts to $581,400; 
maintenance of the Park cost last year $221,16 
the entire annual expense of the Park is tl 
fore $802,566; say, in round numbers, « 
hundred thousand dollars. The 
of the property of the three wards whi 
mediately surround the Park was, in 18° 
$26,400,000; in 1865, $61,000,000: anit 

of $34,600,000. ‘The taxes paid to the ci 

this increased valuation amount to $1,034, 

It is true that a part of this increased val 
would have occurred had the Park not | 
tablished; but, on the other hand, the Park has 
greatly increased the value of property not 
within these three wards. It is quite safi ay 
that the city received last year one million of 
dollars in taxes which it would v1 
ceived had the Park not been est 

is, the city during the last yea 

hundred thousand dollars 

Park, and received from it, in the way « 
creased taxes, a full million. Thus, th 
rect income to the city, as a corporation, d 


assessed value 
h 


from the Park exceeded its expenditures 
count of it by two hundred thousand dollar 
We dare not attempt to estimate the 
actual value of the Park as a property ; t] 
that is, for which it might now be sold in o} 
market. 3ut it is safe to say that, should 
city so choose, it could within a year sell en: 
land within the Park to pay every dollar of the 
debt incurred on account of it, and that thi 
would hardly be missed. Thus: cut off 150 
feet from the lower end, fronting upon Fifty- 
ninth Street. This would make ut 100 
“lots” of 25x 130 feet, each one of which would 
be worth to-day $40,000—four million dollars 
in all. ] 


ab 


Yet this piece of ground would be less 
than +4,th part of the Park. Of course no sucl 
sale should or will be made ; but the actual value 
of the Park, or any part of it, is not diminis 
from the fact that it is worth more to keep than 
to sell. 

A series of tables in this Report furnishes 
some curious statistics as to the visitors to th 
Park. Four persons come in carriages for thr 
who come on foot. There is one equestrian f 
every thirty-four pedestrians. The average num- 
her of visitors for every day, fair and foul, is a 
little more than 20,000. The largest numbei 
was on the 4th of July, when there were 75,000 
pedestrians; on that day there were probably 
not less than 120,000 visitors. The smallest 
number was the stormy 21st of November, when 
there were but 74 pedestrians; but about 100 

* Precisely $9, of which $5,023,844 10 were 
for ground, $4,735,051 8S for construction. 


763.895 98: 
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sleighs ventured out, so that there were about 
{00 people in the Park. The largest number 
of pede strians in any one month was in January, 
when there were 658,000. The greater part of 
1ese were attracted by the skating, the ball 
ig up almost every day. In January, 1863, 
re were but two days skating, and only 51,000 
nedestrians entered. ‘The largest number of 
visitors on foot, in carriages, and on horseback, 
was in August, when there were 950,000. Then 
come July, 914,000; January, 891,000; Sep- 
tember, 890,000. The smallest number in any 
month was December, 282,000; in this month 








the carriage people outnumbered the foot folks 
more than three to one. More than one-third 
of the pedestrians come on Sundays, the Sunday 
e being nearly four times that of any week- 
The Sunday attendance 








except Saturday. 
ise ynsider ibly ab ve 





f carri iges and equestria 
the week-day average. The entire number of 
Sunday visitors of all classes is about twice the 
week-day average. 

No account is kept of visitors between 11 at 
it and 5in the morning. Hardly a person 
enters between these hours. From 5 to 6, dur- 








ing nine months of the year, from October till 
June, only two pedestrians appeared; during 
the other three months 2000 pedestrians, 500 
juestrians, and 5000 people in carriages came. 
From 6 to 7 the equestrians come out to the 
number of 10,000, almost as many as during any 
other hourof the day. They keep up this num- 
ber till 9, when there is a sudden falling off of 
half or two-thirds, which lasts until 3, when 
they again begin to appear in foree, reaching 
13,000 between 4 and 5. The horsemen thus 
are men of business, mainly engaged from 9 


ill 3. 

The pedestrians, during the year, increase 
from hour to hour, thus: From 6 to 7, 10,000; 
7 to 8, 22,000; 8 to 9, 41,000; 9 to 10, 79,000; 
10 to 11, 113,000; 11 to 12, 140,000; 12 tol, 
165,000; 1 to 2, 267,000; 2 to 3,479,000; 3 to 
4, 586,000. Here it reaches its maximum, and 
begins to decrease thus: From 4 to 5, 501,000; 
5 to 6, 290,000 ; 6 to 7, 135,000 ; 7 to 8, 107,000; 
8 to 9, 60,000; 9 to 10, 16,000; 10 to 11, 3000. 
The largest number during a single hour in any 
month was 112,000, between 2 and 3, in Jan- 





uary. 

The rush of vehicles comes on later. They 
increase thus: From 5 to 6, 2000; 6 to 7, 12,000; 
7 to 8, 22,000; 8 to 9, 30,000; 9 to 10, 38,000. 
Up to this hour there have been more carriages 
than pedestrians in the Park; and thus three or 


four times as many persons have entered in ve- | 


hicles than on foot. From 10 to 11, 43,000; 
11 to 12, 38,000; 1 to 2, 56,000; 2 to 3, 120,000; 
3 to 4, 212,000. The next two hours are the 
great driving time: From 4 to 5, 801,000; 5 to 
6, 305,000. Then the carriages fall off rapidly : 
From 6 to 7, 171,000; 7 to 8, 90,000; 8 to 9, 
25,000; 9 to 10, 7000; 10 to 11, 2000. 

The points at which visitors enter the Park 
present some curious considerations. 
Of the pedestrians two and a quarter millions 
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—two-thirds of the whole- » in by the four 








entrances on Fifty-nin 
end of the Park. By the 


368,000 go in; as there 








avenue these may all be assumed to have come 
on foot from various distances. ; 
Avenue entrance 761,000 go in; by the Sev- 
enth Avenue, 450,000; by the Eighth Avenue, 


671,000. It may be safely 





thirds of these come to and ¢ 


by the railroads in these avenues. Moreover, 


237,000 enter at various points on the Eighth 
Avenue; most of these come up by that railroad. 
And nearly 650,000 come in by the entrances on 


Fifth Avenue; most of these have come up by 
the Second and Third Aver 
ting these probable railroad passens 
we think that not less than a million and a half 
rht to and carried from 
Hardly 50,000 











of passengers are brot 
the Park by these rail 
pedestrians enter the Park at its upper end, on 
One Hundred and Tenth Street. 

The Fifth Avenue is the favorite approach 





to the Park for vehicles and equestrians. More 
than one-half of these (716,000 carriages and 
56,000 equestrians) passed through the entrance 





on Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. In all, 
not less than two and a half millions of visits 
were made throu 
notable fact deserves mention and explanation. 
The main upper entrance : 
Sixth Avenue, on One Hundred and Tenth 


Street. Through this only 2300 equestrians 


this.one entrance. One 





t present is at the 


£50,000 vehicles, conveying fully 
a half of individuals. In this neig 
but beyond the limits of the Pa 
rather noted hostelries. It is quite common for 
those who ride through the Park to pass out 
here, stop for ‘‘ refreshments” at these hostel- 
ries, and then re-enter the Park on their home- 
ward way. Those also who rejoice in fast 
‘*teams,” which they wish to drive at gr 
speed than the decorous rate to which they are 
necessarily restricted in the Park, take a “spin” 
on the smooth roads in the r part of the 
island, and, returning, enter the Park by this 
gate. Probably 300,000 vehicles, conveying a 
million of persons, re-entered here, and so are 
counted twice in the record of visitors. A note- 
worthy fact in regard to the entrances here is 
that they are slightly affected by the season. 
In no one month were there less than 16,000, 
in only two were there less than 30,000, and in 
only two more than 50,000. 

We have thus far spoken of the value of the 
Park to the city of New York as a corporation. 
It brought last year into the treasury of the 
city a quarter more than it cost for interest upon 
capital invested and for current expenses. This 
profit will increase from year to year, for the 
annual expenditures have nearly reached their 
ultimate maximum, while the value of the sur- 
rounding property, and consequently of its tax- 
ation—that is, the revenue derived by the city 
therefrom—must go on increasing from year to 
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year. Who will dare now to 
able value of the property immediately around 
the Park will be ten years hence ? 
that the assessed value in 1866 exceeds that of 
1865 by several millions. 

While the City of New York, as a corporate 
body, has gained thus greatly by the establish- 
ment of the Park, individual citizens have prof- 
ited still more largely. Let us suppose that of 
the increased valuation of $34,000,000 within 
ten years of the property immediately around 
the Park one-half has been owing to direct ex- 
penditures by the owners in the way of building 
and the like, and to the natural advance which 
would have happened independent of the Park, 
and there still remains $17,000,000 of increased 
value arising wholly from the establishment of 
the Park.* This is not a mere hypothetical in- 
crease of value—as when a speculative stock 
which last year sold at 50 per cent. is now quot- 
ed at 100 per cent., the real worth, based upon 
the ratio of receipts to expenditures, being un- 
changed—but a substantial increase of value. 
The actual worth of a plot of land or a building 
is as truly increased by the Park being brought 
to it as the actual worth of a bushel of corn is 
increased by its being brought from the prairies 
of Illinois to a storehouse in New York. 

The business directly arising from the estab- 


lishment of the Park spreads so widely in every | 
q y | 


direction as to be beyond the reach of direct 
analysis. Let us look at two branches, for which 
the Tables to which we have referred furnish 
materials for an approximate estimate. We 
may assume that of the nearly a million and a 
half of vehicles which entered the Park a mill- 
ion were hired. Three doilars for each trip 
would be a low estimate. Here, then, is a busi- 
ness of $3,000,000 created wholly by the Park, 
and which without it would have had no exist- 
ence. Ultimately the profits of this great busi- 
ness are shared in small portions by many thou- 
sands of persons all over the country. They go 
first to the owners of the vehicles, through them 
to the drivers, the stable-men, the mechanics 
who build the carriages and construct the har- 
nesses, the breeders who raise the horses, and 
the farmers who produce the hay and grain 
upon which they are fed; and so on through 
every ramification of industrial life. 

Again, the four city railroads which approach 
the Park conveyed fully a million and a half of 
passengers each way, receiving by way of fares 
not less than $200,000, two-thirds of which sum 
must be considered as net profit; for it happens 
that the tide of travel to and from the Park sets 
in at just the hours when there is a lull in the 
ordinary business transit. Two-thirds of the 
visitors go up between the hours of 12 and 5, 
and come down between 4 and 7. Now the 
Companies would, in any case, be obliged to 
have their cars down town late in the afternoon 
to meet the current of up-town travel, they are 
obliged to run no extra cars, and make no extra 

* This is merely the * assessed" value. The actual value 
is fully twice this amount, probably much more. 


say what the tax- | 


We believe | 


jrather than not have the Park open to th 


trips to bring down the returning Park visitors 
The extraordinary value of the Eighth and Sixth 
Avenue lines, and, in a measure, of the Third. 
is to be attributed directly to the Park. 

But great as is this pecuniary advantage t 
the city and to individuals, it is the least of t 
benefits arising from the Park. Every thing 
useful just in proportion as it in some way 
to human enjoyment. A good dinner, a ¢ 
venient house, elegant furniture, fine cloth 
ornaments, a swift horse, or a fast yacht, ‘ 
useful in this respect, and no other. So | 
tures, statuary, and music are useful. In fa 
the common distinction between the useful and 
the ornamental is really baseless. The Park is 
useful, because it adds to human enjoyment 
But the amount of enjoyment derived from any 
thing is not unfrequently wholly incapable of 
being expressed in dollars and cents. If y 
could somehow find out just how much each of 
the eight million visitors to the Park would ¢ 

hem, 
we could approximate a little toward its val 
Even this would be only an approximation, f 
not unfrequently people derive more benefit than 
they dream of from enjoyments for which the: 


is nO monetary measure. No man can say, f 


| example, how much the health of the city is 


ing to the Park. 

Its civilizing and humanizing influenc 
something wholly incaleulable. The 
belong to every class and grade of society, and 
yet every one seems there to be on his good be- 
havior. For ourselves, in hundreds of visit 
we have never seen a single instance of mis 
duct. There were, indeed, during the year 


visitors 


115 
arrests; but of these 63—almost three-fifths— 
were simply for fast driving : 
a fast horse and smooth roads was too great for 
the virtue of threescore and three persons, and, 
in consequence, 61 of them found themselves 


the temptation of 


mulcted in a fine of ten dollars or less each. 
There were 45 cases of ‘* disorderly conduct” and 
‘“‘other offenses.” These could not have b¢ 
very aggravated, for we find that just that nt 
ber were discharged by the magistrate ‘‘ 
reprimand or otherwise.” One poor fellow was 
sent to the Alms-house; so that his offense, 
whatever it was, could not have amounted to a 
crime. Thus of the 115 arrests 107 were for 
offenses wholly venial. There remain eight 
cases. Six were for assault and battery ; thes 
offenders, and one other, were ‘ temporarily 
committed.” There was one thief, and he w: 
**bound over for trial.” So that out of eight 
million visitors, there were but eight—one in a 
million —charged with offenses of sufficient 
gravity to be fairly considered crimes. Wher 
a few other places show a like favorable record 
we shall be prepared to believe that we have got 
far into the Millennium without knowing it. 
Not the least evidence of the civilizing influ- 
ences of the Park is to be found in the fact that 
they have fairly mastered the national pro- 
pensity to whittling. Every male American 
beyond the age of five is presumed to be the 





wner of a knife; and few of us but have felt 
the force of the impulse to try its edge upon any 
thing cutable. The juvenile George Washing- 
n yielded to the temptation to apply his hatch- 
to his father’s favorite cherry-tree. Now, in 
il our walks through the Park, we have never 
1 a case where any one has whittled a seat, 
‘carved his name upon a tree or railing; « 
*n where an enthusiastic damsel has penciled 
initials of her name and the date immortal- 
| by her visit. Even the temptation to break 
pluck a flower has been valorously 
isted and finally overcome. In 1863 there 
re nine cases of such offenses; in 1864, one; 


shrub or 


1 1865, none. 
In managing the Park the Commissioners 
ve kept steadily in view the one object of mak- 
it a pleasure-ground; admitti 
‘+h would interfere with this; prohibiting 
: val ab ; VLiil ‘ ~ 
thing which would conduce to it. Stretching 
- almost three miles between the two great 


nothing 


bounding rivers, it was a necessity that provision 
uld be made for transit across it of business 
1 This is attained by construction 
‘* transverse roads,” designed for traffic. 


the 


se are so arranged that whenever it is neces- 

hat a drive or walk should cross them, it 
There can never be 
oking up of the passage by one line of ve- 


The Commissioners 


“dl over by bridges. 


s crossing another. 

» wisely resisted the importunities urged 

n them to set apart a portion of the Park for 

litary parade-ground, and other portions for 

t and tlre ‘‘ national game” of base-ball. 

A slight exception has been made by granting : 
ll ground for the students of the public scl 

nd the ‘*Free Academy.” This, we think, 

uld Space could by no possi- 

y be given to all the ball-clubs who would 

» to play there; and as the claims of all are 
jual, we think that none should be allowed. 

The rules and regulations for visitors are of 

fest. Apart from the general one of or- 

rly behavior, which holds every where, they 

be summed up in ten words; ‘‘ Do not 

leaves or flowers,” and ‘* Keep off the 

The latter regulation is modified on 

Saturdays, and a few holidays, by setting apart 

certain portions of the sward, designated by pla- 

cards as ** commons,” 


1 


] 
hoois 


be rescinded. 


” 
£Tass. 


upon which persons may 
go. Any one who has seen the glee with which 
men, women, and children, whose feet except 
upon such occasions touch only graveled roads 

ty upon the soft 


*t sward, will see how much the actual en- 


stone pavements, repose or p! 
vely 
joyment of the Park is enhanced by this permis- 
sion. So wholly free from abuse has been the 
ise of this privilege that we suggest a fur- 
sr extension of it. 


xere 


th Let a considerably larger 
space be set apart to be used from time to time as 
*‘commons.” 


for 


Half the space now appropriated 
Saturdays wauld be amply sufficient for any 
ay; but let there be every day some part or 
parts thus made common, at 
present for that purpose. Of course the same 
parts would not be so used on 


and designated as 


two successive 
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days, probably not twice in the same week, or 
perhaps fortnight. Visitors would in a half hour 
find out any day where these places were, and 
the keepers could inform those who inquired 
whereabouts were the ‘‘commons” for the day. 
The proper officers of the Board would 
have the absolute control of this; an 
time the state of the rendered 
be desi 
This, we think, would never happen 
at times when any on 

the 


, of course, 
d if at any 
soil it ine xpe- 


gnated for 


dient, no ‘‘ commons” would 
the time. 
e would wish to £o upon 
On special holidays, like the 4th 
of July, when an unusual influx of visitors would 


sward. 


come, a larger space than usual, and at various 
points, might be thus opened. ‘The certainty 
that upon any day there would be access to the 
green-sward would form a great attraction to 
the Park, especially for those to whom of 
thers it is for the well-being of the community 
that the place should be rendered attractive 
Let the toil-worn artisan, his weary wife, and 
ured that o1 
ummer or autumn day the l 
and shade open to them, 


ass 


1 any bright 


pining children, be 
s 


faces would be yet more fre 
We think that the 
about 
Two 


that 


number 

the walks should be 
thousand stools or 
visitors could themselves shift 
the shady side of the 
sunny side in spring or autun 
too many. 

The Park will become mor 
The Commissioners h: 
followed the wise counsel of the Laird of Dum 
biedikes: ‘* When ye hae naethin, 
may aye be sticking in a 


into 


cm 


walk in sumr 


and re attra 


ive year by year. 


else to do ve 
tree; it'll be growing 
when ye are sleeping.” Besides the 


thousands of trees and shrubs transplanted wit] 


i- 


tens of 
in the limits of the grounds a beginning has been 
made toward placing a continuous double 

of elms along the exterior walks 
course of time, will form a shaded avenue , 
feet broad around the whole Park. Public- 
spirited citizens will be continually presenting 


these, in th 
thirt 


works of art; not a few of these have already 


been presented. Every such acquisition, wheth 
er of tree or statue, fountain or vase, will be an 
By wisely apply- 
ing the principles of hydraulics to the natural 


inheritance for generations. 


drainage, fountains and jets d’eau can be con- 
structed at many points without making any de- 
mands upon the Croton Works. ‘The present 
zoological collection and museum are merely 
intimations of what istobe. We trust that be- 
fore many years shall have passed there will be 
institutions of this kind here established which 
shall rival the most famous in the capitals of 
Europe. 

The planning of the Par ed 
with such admirable taste and skill that it is 
only after { re ¢ 


k has been conduct 


nsideration we venture to 
condemn so important a feature as the proposed 
boundary wall. T 

small portion alrea 


id wall of roug 


> seen from the 


y constructed, 


s, as may br 


| 
] 
i 


is to be a sol- 


h-hammered stone, surmounted 
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by a pent-house coping, about four feet high, 
and only broken at intervals of half a mile by 
gateways. This formal boundary is utterly out 
of harmony with every other part and portion 
of the design. Nothing can ever prevent it 
from giving to the exterior line of the Park the 
aspect of a prison rather than that of a pleas- 
aunce. It will shut off the view into the Park 
from those without, and the view out of the 
Park from those within. This defect will be- 
come glaringly apparent a few years hence, 
when the shaded avenue all around is completed. 
Then we shall have a double line of forest trees 
bounded on one side by the street, on the other 
by a heavy, unornamented stone-wall. The 
gateways will not break this unpleasant monot- 
ony, for they will stand so far apart that even 
the tops of no two of them along the sides can 
be taken in at a glance. 

Unless there be some special reason to the 
contrary, connected with the police and main- 
tenance of the Park, there should, in our judg- 
ment, be no exterior wall or fence. Had it been 
possible to have given a varied outline, it would 
have been far better; but as we are shut up to 
the rectangular outline it should be made as 
graceful as may be. ‘To our mind the double 
avenue of elms is the appropriate boundary of 
the Park. But if a stricter line is for any rea- 
son necessary, we would have a low iron fence 
of graceful design, and so open as to present the 


least possible obstruction to the view from with- 


in outward, or from without inward. 

The present condition of the streets and ave- 
nues around the Park is simply disgraceful. 
With the exception of the half mile on Fifty- 
ninth Street, not one of those which immediate- 
ly touch it, and few of those which approach it, 
are decently passable. For this the Board of 
Commissioners is nowise responsible. The con- 
trol of these streets is in the hands of the Street 
Department. The ground over which pass the 
Eighth Avenue, and most of the streets leading 
to the Park from the west, is so broken and rocky 





that it is to be regretted that its management 
was not placed in the hands of the Commission. 
ers as well as that of the Sixth and Seventh ave. 
nues above the Park. t 
do this. Let it be done, and we venture to say 
that the work involved in the trust would be 
well and speedily accomplished. 


t is not now too late to 


DAS MEERMADCHEN. 
Ou spring is blithe and summer gay, 
The autumn golden and winter gray. 


But the seasons come and the seasons go 


All alike to me in their ebb and flow, 

Since the day I rode by the cheating sea 
And one of its maidens had speech with me. 
Her skin was whiter than words can speak, 
The blush of the sea-shell lit her cheek: 
Iler lips had ripened in coral caves, 

Hier eyes were blue as the deeper waves; 
And her fair yellow hair floated far and free 
In curls of amber upon the sea. 

‘Knight, gallant knight, a boon I pray: 
Give me to ride thy charger gray.” 

‘*Oh, ships for the sea but steeds for the shore 


I'll give thee a boat with a golden oar!” 


| #6 Nay, gallant knight, no charm has the sea; 


that a long time must necessarily elapse before | 


they can be properly regulated. But there is no 
possible excuse for the condition of the Fifth Ave- 
nue, where it bounds the Park. The grade is 
fixed, and it would require but little time or ex- 
pense to place it in a passable condition. For 
years this avenue will not in any case be used as 
a means Of transit for heavy vehicles. Were it 
now built up continuously, it would be used main- 
lyasadrive. To fit it for this purpose it need 
not be paved, or even macadamized. A well- 
constructed earth-road would answer all present 
requirements better than any other.. This ave- 
nue is so intimately connected with the Park 


I would dwell on the green earth ever with thee.’ 
For her speech was fair as her face was fair ; 


Had she asked my soul it was hers, I swear. 


| And I led her as light as sea-birds flit 


Where my steed stood champing his golden bit. 
The stirrups of silver were wrought in Spain, 
My hand into hers put the silken rein. 

And that is the last, though the stars are old, 

I saw of my steed with its housings of gold. 

* . b 

Was ever such folly in all the world wide, 

But who would have thought a mermaid could rid 
Or a maiden of earth, of air, or the wave, 
Should fly from her love with the wings he gave? 
Faithless and loveless I walk by the shore, 
Never a maiden has speech with me more. 

3ut this brings not back my charger gray, 


Nor the false, false love who rode him away. 





Citar’ s 


HERE is an entertaining book which describes 

in detail the progresses of various English mon- 
archs through their realms in other days; and in 
Scott’s ** Kenilworth” there is a brilliant picture of 
ane ye de in a progress of Queen Elizabeth. There 
reat deal of medieval splendor described, which 

was not very splendid; there are faithful and pro- 
longed accounts of the allegories and masques to 
which yawning royalty was obliged to listen in pa- | 
tient submission, and there is the true story of the 
stupid adulation at full length to which our respect- 
able ) ane honorable ancestors condescended to pros- 
» themselves. Yet if at the Kenilworth revels 

, doting wight of a poet had proposed to display 
istoric vision or prophecy for the delectation of 
sublime and sacred Majesty, and had then 
raised the curtain upon the spectacle which this 
country contemplated at the beginning of the au- 
he would have been laughed at as a foolish 
and admonished to observe the decencies of | 

ability in his inventions. 


tumn, 
fellow 


pro! 


For there is a difference between a progress of | s 


lizabeth Tudor and of Andrew Johnson, and no 

ter measure of the advance real civilization 
and of the identity of human nature could be found 
than a comparison of the two. To the vulgar the 
queen locked doubtless the goddess which she tried 
to appear. The old divinity still hedged the king, 
and the immense pageant, the genuflexion, the ex- 
aggeration, and clumsy conceit, all had a solemn 
ificance which is to us incredible. It was sup- 


of 


sigt 
posed to be 

nature with the overpowering 
t 

l 


necessary to impress naughty human 
grandeur of authori- 

But it was ey in the ages when the 
adle carried the bigge st pole, and of the most 
borately swelled and splendid head, that the sense 
authority was weakest and the law most infirm. 
7 the Earl of Leicester had not been a lover and a 
favorite of Elizabeth he knew that he could be her 
rival. He was brother-in-law of Guildford Dudley 
and kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland. He 
had more retainers than Elizabeth had soldiers. 
Peace was a truce either of force or of fear among 
the great lords of whom the sovereign was only the 

atest. The people in our sense, as a political 

did not exist. Their spirit muttered in 
lizabeth’s Parliaments, but it did not thunder un- 
til her second successor was in her seat. 

But the tour of the President from Washington 
to Chicago and St. Louis, and thence 
the country to Louisville and Cincinnati and home 
n, by the common conveyance, without a guard, 
stopping at public houses, and differing from the 
tour of any other person in the country only by the 
greater interest that attended it, reveals the utterly 
new time and new spirit upon which we have en- 
tered. The interest which invests the President is, 
of course, partly personal, for there is always a 
great popular desire to see any man of whom much 
has been said, whether in praise or censure ; but the 
chief interest to the people is to see the man whom 
they have chosen to represent their own power and 
authority ; and the true sublimity of the spectacle is 
that they respect inhim that authority which springs 
solely from themselves ; which he holds under con- 
ditions which they prescribe, 
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back across 


agal 


and yet an authority 
which resides in no one citizen nor in any part of 
the mass of citizens, but only in the whole body. 

A dignity so derived is inexpressible. No Pope | 
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elected few cardinals; no King calling the 
might ancestor divine right; no traditional 
ind unquestioned descent of magisterial authority 
compares in essential dignity for a 
that of the intelligent 
jority inte 
ird because it 
being exposed to malevolence man 
must be. Louis Napoleon professes to reig the 
virtually unanimous suffrages of the French peo- 
ple. But he does not drive out nor ride with his 
son but a swarm of detectives, carefully concealed, 
itch narrowly for dangers. But 
and went upon all his daily 
a tremendous civil war, and 
midst of political opponents 
when he fell it was as if by 


by a 
of an 
moment with 
grant of an intelligent m 
a dignity 
peculiar d 
only as every 


i- 
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anger, 


of an whic 


needs no gua is in no 


n by 


line the way at r Ww: 
Abraham Linco] 
duties in the 
although he 
as well as friends, 


n came 
Ist of 
was in the 


mit 


a blow 
and 


the 


of private hate from which no man is secure, 
foes vied with friends in hearty detestation of 
criminal and the crime. 

If the holder of so great ¢ a dignity forgets or de- 

he it. The Pop 

be a vicious sinner, but to the heart of faith 
still the vicegerent of God. The President 
ngrily quarrel with a crowd, 
nounce in words and acts all respect for his dignity, 
but the can not and do not, without re- 
nouncing respect for themselves. It indeed, 
purely impersonal. It has none of that quality of 
loyalty to a family which, 
to regard them as merely representative, 
them arate and superior—a confusion which 
makes at once the poetry and the folly of Toryism. 
As it is a dignity independent of himself the hold- 
er may ridiculous while the office rem 
impaired in public respect and regard. Re S|] 
offered to the office long after regard for “the 
incumbent has ceased; for it must never be forgot- 
ten that it is not the whether we 
worthy, to whom the honor attaches—it is to the 
1uthority and will of the people. If the man be 
loved also, it is because of his private virtues, 
would secure the s rard in his private 
and which are known in the officer only becaus 
his conspicuous position. 

The late progress of the President has served 
chiefly to show how well the American peop] 
derstand themselves. In a very few places there 
were disturbances which every thoughtful and pa- 
triotic man sincerely regretted. For the first 
final test of a truly free civilization is the perfect 
protection instinctively afforded to every expres- 
sion of opinion every where. As long as th is 
any part of this country in which any sentiments 
whatever may not be not only without 
disturbance but without fear of it, so long that part 
is still barbarous. There is no proper conception 
of a free government until this is fully understood. 
And every man can see that if in any part of the 
land there be customs or laws which will not be 
discussed, they are the very things that ought 
to be tolerated. When the surgeon passes his hand 
over the body he knows that the spot upon which 
pressure makes the patient wince is the sore spot 
and the seat of the disease. Those people who did 
not wish to hear the President certainly had no 
right to prevent others from hearing him. It is a 
truth so plain that it ought not to require repeti- 
tion. But it is surely pleasant to reflect that wh 


ses it, still can not evade may 
he 
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ever the ludicrous or painful incidents of a Presi- 
dential progress may the respect of the people 
for the 


be, 
august office remains unimpaired, 
Pus.ic affairs at home are sufficiently er 
ing, but it is impossible not to look with interest 
upon those of other countries across the sea. The 
for the present over, but in En- 
which shook 
is beginning 


IWross- 


Se 


Ww 


ar in Europe is 
laud the great Reform excitement, 
the country to the verge of civil war, 
anew, with more than its old majesty. 
is there are not often popular meetings of 
enormous numbers as those in England; and the 
late great assembly at Birmingham, the of 
the popular movements and the constituency of 
John Bright, was one of the most imposing ever 
known. This was strictly in accordance with the 
local traditions, for Birmingham was the of 
the Reform meeting of the 7th May, 1852, which 
was supposed to be the largest ever held in Great 
Britain up to that time. The number present was 
estimated at 150,000. The platform was erected 
at the foot of a huge hill, so that the voices of the 
speakers were readily heard to the edges of the | 
vast throng. When the hour for the meeting had 
arrived a bugle-call rang through the air, and was 
followed by profound and after a few intro- 
ductory words from the chairman a hundred thou- | 
sand voices sang the Union Hymn; and then fel-| 
lowing one of the speakers, who bade them, in the | 
face of heaven and the God of Justice and Merey, | 
to repeat his words, the asse abs ly, with bared head 
slowly uttered the vow: ‘With unbroken faith, | 
through every peril and Phe we here 
ourselves and our children to our country’s cause. 
Against such a spirit it was folly to struggle, and | 
the House of Peers reluctantly assented to the bill. 

This great contest has been, as we said, renewed, 
and on the 27th of August of this year a meeting, 
greater by a hundred thousand persous, was held at | 
Birmingham. ‘‘A quarter of a million of people | 
came, an eye-witness, ‘‘ people who can't 
vote, but only think—peoy le who pay taxes, but | 
who have no political rights which the privileged 
classes have hitherto felt bound to respect.” The 
particular attraction was the mecting in the Town | 
Hall in the evening, at which an address was to be | 
presented to John Bright and Mr. Scholefield, his 
fellow-member of Parliament for Birmingham. 
The hall was full—that is to say, 
sons were wedged into it—a larger number, we sup- 
pose, than could stand in any room in this country. 
The Birmingham Hall is one of the most famous 
in the world. It is 145 feet long by 65 feet broad 
and 65 high. Its decorations are very brilliant, 
and the organ is not surpassed by any other. In 
this bright theatre the eager crowd gathered in the 
evening to see and hear the one Englishman whom 
of all Englishmen Americans would most gladly 
hear and see. 

When John Bright came forward the audience 
rose ina body. ‘‘ The cheering was as continuous 
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tenderly replied to the ardor of the immense 

tation. When the thunder of applause died aw; 

he b gan to spe ik very slowly and del iberately, 

with notes before him, to which he seld« m ré 

Yet one who knows him well says that his he a 

to prepare long before and thoroughly to elabora 
important speech like that of this o 

The American to published letter 

Tribune we are indebted for this Liey ral 

tion of the orator was most impressed by hi 

—the mental and moral force of the mat 

tone of his speech was most moderate, n 


any 
whose 


i 


invective and sarcasm only the more effective. 
drollery was not less fine; and although tl 
voice was almost during the last 
the art with which the disability was mad 
his purpose was consummate. Gatherin 
at the very close he said: ‘‘The address 
been presented to me referred to the time 
time well. My young hear 
then stirred with the trumpet-blast that 
from your midst. There no part of thi 

Le 
gain /” And the cry of the multitude rang through 
the hall and far « night, as if literally t 
arouse the kingdom. 

John Bright is the living leader of thi 
peo} le. No man of equal power al d 
ever spoke directly for and to t! 4 eg 
ashe. There have been champions of tl 
champi ions of the House of Commons 
great multitude of the population 
Bright ; and the tone of the *P eech of M 
iament, which Mr. Bright quoted 
n, inevitably reminds the reader of 
remark that the next struggle in En; 
be between the Hause i Commies and the 
| ‘I ask,” cried Mr. Lowe, ‘‘if you want venality 
ignorance, drunkenness, and the 
dation—if you want impulsive, unreflecting 
violent people, where will you go to look for tl 
—to the top or to the bottom ? ?” And speakit 
those who paid a ren : between seven and te: ag 
he added: ‘*It would be a good thing if th 
disfranchised altogether.” John Bright's rej 
this was simply a defiance i the name of tl 

glish workingmen. He said i that the | acces 
| Lord Derby to office was a declaration o ra 
them, and the workingmen thundered in reply ‘th at 
they accepted it. 

In his Letters from England Louis Blane descrilx 
Mr. Bright in a few .:gorous touches which ill 
new to our readers, and will leave upon their mi 
a most vivid portrait of this remarkable leader 
‘*¢ A sonorous voice, flashing eyes, a flow of word 
that gushes forth like a torrént, and the ard 
| indomitable conviction—this is what constitutes the 
talents of Mr. Bright. He is aggressive, vehement, 
intrepid—intrepid to a fault. Looking at the air 
with which he attacks the aristocracy, in the classi« 
land of aristocracy, one feels that he is one of th 
great wrestlers who require great obstacles 
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as Niagara, and was caught up and rolled back into 
the hall in great waves of sound by the 20,000 out- 
side.” This acclamation lasted for six minutes by 
the watch, during which Mr. Bright stood quietly | 
gazing at the roaring multitude, but without mak- 
ing a sign. He is a strongly-built man of about 
five feet ten inches in height, with straight, thick, 
gray hair, and broad brow overhanging prominent | 
eyes, with tightly-closed lips, and the lower half 
of the face too long for symmetry. His eyes alone 


| great adversaries. Looking at the air with which 
| he braves public opinion, in a country where the 
despotism of public opinion forms the counterpoise 

to liberty, one feels that he believes himself capa- 
ble of mastering the people while in the very act 
of arming them against himself. In the midst of 

| the patriotic enthusiasm excited by the battles of 
the Alma and Inkermann he was to be heard thun- 
dering against the Crimean War, and calling it a 
blood-stained folly. At the height of the irritation 
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roduced by the affair of the Trent he was to be 
seard extolling the Republic of the United States, 
oposing it to the world as a model, and rushing 
rward with a sort of savage pride to affront the 
reproach of not having an English heart. At once 
stere and violent, Mr. Bright is half a Quaker, 
ialf a tribune. Beneath every one of the figures 
ploy 1 by his eloquence, always substantial 


yugh always animated, passion is heard growl- 


¢, Statistics are brandished by him as a club 
ld be by a muscular arm. When he recom- 


nds peace at any price he does so in words 
hich seem to sound the charge. In Rome he 
vould have been the man of the Forum; in En 
gland he is before all the man of the Hustings. 
But for that very reason he is ill at ease in the 
House of Commons, where a portion of his strength 
times abandons him, and the atmosphere of 
h is evidently unsuited to his stormy elo- 











On the other hand, the observer at Birmingham 
‘To judge him 


it, one ought to 


of whom we have spoken says: 
ly, and to give him full erex 
Mr. Bright in the House 
“aks to an audience not friendly, but critical 





t 
of Commons, where 





ind hostile, disliking equally the speaker and his 
use, and feeling or affecting a contempt for any 


talent not nurtured in its classical schools, That 





in Bright commands the attention and compels 
the admiration, delighted against its own will. of 
such a House, is probably the best evidence of his 


marvelous powers as an orator.” 





Ir any passenger in the streets of New York could 
ysed to have time enough to stop and read 


sup] 
the ballads which are strung along the railing of 
ark railing, or on a smaller scale and a shorter 
», in a few other public places, he would find a 
broad 


St. Paul's in Vesey Street, or sometimes along the 
I 
; 





curious mixture of the sheerest sentimentality 
farce, and indecency, although to the credit of the 
town the last is the least frequent element. There 
is always some allusion to the chief current topics of 
the time. The heroes of the hour are duly honored. 
fhe jokes and slang of the newspapers, the theatres 
1 the street, are all reflected upon these little 
sheets, and the songs which are every where sud 
denly sung, and which come from nobody knows 
where, and the words of which are generally un- 
known to the singers of the melody, are very sure to 
be found tranquilly flapping in the gusts upon these 
iron railings. | 
Despite the steady and generous influx of Ger- | 
mans we remain still an unmusical people, so that 
there are no places in which you are sure to hear 
the songs of the day. The music cellars and con- 
cert saloons upon Broadway and elsewhere are of 
another kind than the retreats in London of which 
Thackeray is so fond of telling, and to which young 
Clive Newcome repairs in the ingenuous hope ef see- 
ing the world. The London cider-cellars offer a 
very coarse refreshment, but it is very characteristic. 
There the searcher after truth may study the people | 
in the songs they love to hear; and he will proba- 
bly hear nothing worse than those which the gay 
circles of Paris assemble to hear 7'hérése sing. In- 
deed, the songs of the cellar in London are by no 
means uniformly or even generally offensive on the 
score of morality. There are enough of such, but | 
they are not the staple. The most popular are 
songs of a certain kind of sentimental and even 
moral commonplace, with plentiful nonsense and 
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Much of the humor is in the local method and 


sion which are meaningless to a strat 











writer in a late number of All the Year Round, who 
l of the popul ir x 
bell’s ** Battle of t 
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nyson’s Charge 
“and the **R 
* while ** Cost 


speaks of the dec] a 
and who is appalled tha 


Baltic” should have ¢ 


Joe,” seems to us to 








ival so! 








fq ypnhell r ' 
of Campbell are suck 


Balaklava; and ‘ 
of Allandale” by 
monger Joe,” like 
thing under the sun. 
Besides, more that 


trelsy, is a 


opularity of as 


r » taken as t! 
come. The difference of popularity, for instar 





is in the melody, and the wor 





between “Jim Crow” and any comparatively 
known negro song is due chiefly to the fact t 
‘* Jim Crow” was one of the earliest of the kind, a 
by far the most striking in tune. So with M 
Foster's song, ‘*Old Folks at Home,” and oth 
the melody was sung, played, and ground until 1 
‘ted to hear the calves low it and the « 
re known to very { 


expec 


crow it, but the we 
Then there is oft 
mor in the broad far« 





» but recogniz 
ny of the songs which 








justifies their popularity. It seems that the “G 
man Band” was immensely popular song 
London It described the woes of the husb 
of Susannah, who fell in love with the player of 
the flageolet in a German band, who ultimatel 
‘went for a sojer” in A rica and was shot But 


there is something comical in such lines as these 
**The French horn was in C, and the flageolet in ¢ 

And the rest of them all out of tune 

But amid this awful row there wa m 

One who won the heart of Susanr 

Who stood laughing at the window, while the Gen 

flageolet 

Winked at her in a most reckless manner 

This is simply the humor of folly and high spiri 
but it is not altogether contemptible. The song of 
the Six Magnilicent Bricks undoubtedly require 
the melody to explain its popularity. It is mer 
jolly nonsense; but there is something genuine 
comical in the picture of hundreds of people att 


tively listening to it and pealing out the chorus 








‘* Myself and some friends once thinking there would 


no harm 

Went for a walk, a row. walking arm in arm, 

The night it was dark, the streets were very 

When we went out for a spree: 

Said Jones, now what do I tell you, my boys, 
Ilurrah, burrah' 

Louder, for that isn’t half a noise, 
Hurrah, 

Then we struck up the bag-pipes once again 

To let the people see 

That we, six magnificent bricks, 

Had made up our minds for a spree. 

Fal de loodie, fal de ral doodleum, 

Argh! argh! there’s Sal and Methusalem, 

Argh! argh! they're gone to Jerusalem, 

Doodleum, doodleum day.” 





caim 





Such things are certainly very trivial and foolish 
when we gravely read them. But there is a free- 
masonry of youth which explains and justifies thi 
nonsense and all other. The man who has no non- 
sense in his soul is fit—well, he certainly is not fit 
society for a rainy day in the country, nor for any 
of those many happy times when, like the Presi- 
dent at Cleveland, we wish to our dignity and 
be rollicking children again. The baby in arms is 
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to be pitied whose parent does not rattle off baby- | vorites is their celebration of the loves of our fellow. 
talk ; and he who holds that the nursery library is | creatures who drive butcher-carts, or preside over 
complete without Mother Goose is capable of fur- | cooking ranges, or make the snowy bed, or folloy 
nishing it with a copy of the Dairyman’s Dauzh- | some ether necessary and reputable business whicl 
ter. What—let us ask the boy of fifteen and six- | the Muse has hitherto disdained tosing. Thus on 
teen—what is more imposing and awe-inspiring than | of the favorites of the year in ‘ swell” circles withi 
the College Senior; that paragon of men who con- | the sound of the great bell of Bow is “ Sal 
quers wherever he comes, and who is fondly and | thuselah,” of which this is one stanza: 

far-off copied by the admiring crew of the high 
school? Yet unquestionably superior among mor- 
tals as he is, the College Senior is also human. He | 





and M 
**You must know that Sal was a smart y 
And her fame had traveled far: : 
And an oyster-stand she kept in the Strar 
has been known to smile, to shout, to roar, to rattle. Not a mile from Temple Bar. 
Indeed, it is a touching illustration of the fraternity Her lover rose up each morning at five, 
of our common human nature that if the College And he dress’d by the light of a star: 
Senior should arrive in London he would probably He was a dog-destroyer at a sausage machine, 
go to the cider-cellar and the concert saloon before This young Methuselah.’ 
he went tocourt. He would be gladly and enthusi- Chorus. 
astically one of that distinguished company of re- “The lady was fair, let me declare, 
spectable and middle-aged people, who are described er gent tall and muscular ; : 
by our friend in Al/ the Year Round as declaring at _ _e ‘es : aoe Oy See 608 
the top of their voices that they were ‘‘Coster- Pee a ee 
monger Joe.” If the energy of his performance This is in the same vein as ** Polly Perkins’ 
should draw the attention of the hall to him, and the | the college circles: 
College Senior should be called upon to favor the “I'm a broken-hearted milkman, in grief I'm : 
company with a song, he would probably throw | Thro’ keeping of the company of a young sé id 
them into an eestasy with a song which beats the | Who lived on board-wages, the house to keep clean, 
cider-cellar with its own weapons : In a gentleman's family near Abingdon Green. 
Chorus. 
Oh, she was beautiful as a butterfly and as pro 
queen, 
Was pretty little Polly Perkins of Abingdon Greer 


ight in the middle of the boom-jin 
The boom-jing-jing, the boom. 
ght in the middle of the boom-jing-jing— 
All on a summer's day. 
[ dee, I da, the boom-jing-jing, the boom-jing-jing, The ballad relates the hopelessness of the milk 
I dee, I da, the boom-jing-jing, I oh! 
So eal Iul lul la, so eal lul lui la, 
So sal Iul lul Ia, I ho! 
Rip, slap, set him up again—set him up again, **Oh the man that has me must have silver 
Set him up again, rip, slap, set him up again, Must have a chariot to ride in, must be handson 
All on a summer's day.” bold ; 


man’s suit by reason of the lofty pride of his Dul- 
cinea: 





Here is a beautiful blending of dignity, precision, | psec penn ines teak sage 
and solemn mystery to the rapturous encore which 
would be sure to follow this effusion from those who | The final catastrophe introduces a probable fri 
are delighted with the celebrated ditty of the Lon- of the gay young dog-destroyer at a sausage 
don cellar circles: chine : 
ong, jog along, jog along, boys! ‘*In six months she was married, this hard-hearted 
Jog along, boys, with a rattle and noise But it wasn’t a viscount, and it wasn't an earl, 
Jog along, jog along, jog along, boys, It wasn’t a baronite; ‘twas a shade or two wuss 
Jog along, boys, hurrah!" ‘Twas a bow-legged conductor of a two-penny "bus!" 


The College Senior would probably gravely respond In all this kind of song there is a sly vein of sat- 
with ‘The Taylor No. 1:” ire, which seems to escape the observation of thos: 
‘* It’s on the Russ, or on the pave, or on the cobble-stones, who deplore that the ballads of Phillis and Chlo: 
We strike right into a 2.40 gait and rattle out I’s dry | have disappeared before those of Sal and Polly Ann 
: These songs ridicule in the most joyous manner 
show what we can do if we ever get into a | the high-stepping sorrows and romance of the ope- 
ratic-pastoral divinities, and at the same time gen- 
tly remind us that Polly dowy stairs has very much 
the same humanity as Lady Wilhelmina Dorothea 
in the parlor. Half of the sentimental ballads that 
The pride of old Buffalo as every body knows, lie en pinuee oud ate gang” *os sweetly” by the 
The pride of old Buffalo, as I have sung for fun; domestic we donne are not half a 
And they call her the bloody hose-carriage—the Tay- | this ditty called “* Mince-meat : 
lor No. 1.” 


For we'll off with our coats, and roll up our sleeves, and 
get right on our muscle, 
Chorus. 

She is a gay bird, a night-owl, a wide-awake old soul— 


“My sweet-heart was not a beauty bright, 
Nor yet outright a perfect fright ; 


Indeed, the merely superficial student of the Col- ‘ : 
, She was only cook to a barrownite, 


lege Senior knows little of the hidden springs of the And ber name was Polly Ann. 

secret songs of his life; and a traveler fresh from | when her onions she peeled I could almost ery, 
the London concert saloons, or from a faithful in- As adoring before her I knelt; 

vestigation of their lyric literature, would be 3ut when she chopp’d mince-meat at Christmas time, 
amazed to find identically the same kind of humor What tranquil enjoyment I felt! 

in the relaxations of the Senior upon this side of While her mince-meat knife went 

the water. Many of the college comic songs are Chop chop chop, chop chop chop ~~ chop chop, 
merely adaptations of the cider-cellar favorites, and Chop chop chop, chopety chopety chop. 

one of the most striking characteristics of such fa- Sometimes the satire is more subtle, as in th 
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Harvard College song of G. 
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‘ Washington, which 
ells an old story in an entirely new style: 
There livéd once a plantier, 

With a son, his only love; 
To whom, upon his birthday, 

A bran-new axe he guy. 


The planter had a garding, 
All filled with appel-trees, 

Which for the city market 
He was trying for to reeze, 

The boy he takes the hatch 
Quite jolly and jocund; 

And going to the appel-trees 
He chops them to the gru 
The father called his servants 

And ranged them in a row; 
“Who has chopped down my 
And killed them root and 

The servants stand amaz 
All drawn up in a 

Then comes a-runnin 
His young and you 


li 
il 


hful 


“T can not tell a lie, pa, 
The youthful boy began; 
“'Twas I that chopped tl 
*Twas I, your little san 


1e appel-trees, 
, then, was thi 
his filial kin? 
the noble Bush 
And young G. Washingtin. 
MORIAL. 
Then wh 
And ay 
If he lives long enough will be 
A great and pious mown. 


lown 


trees chops cd n, 


There is a breezy fun in this which is delicious, 
ind the moral improvement of voung G. Washing, 
tin’s story is not less edifying than that of moré 
solemn versions. Our friend in All the Year 
Round says that ‘‘ very many of the popular songs 
of the present day are destitute of sentiment, desti- 
tute of sense, destitute of humor. They are only 
tolerable because their vulgarly nonsensical words 
are smothered in pleasing music. We need not 
search far in order to discover that the public to 
whom they are addressed tolerate them because they 
have no choice. One summer's day lately I was 
present at a bean feast. After dinner when con- 
viviality began, the gay young apprentices favored 


is with some songs of the Music-Hall class and in | 


the Music-Hall style. 
ut when a gentleman present, one of the old school, 
ing Tom Bowling the greatest enthusiasm was 


They were well received ; 


aroused.” 

Tom Bowling is one of the fine old songs un- 
loubtedly of the sentimental heroic style. 
hear it still and often. But because of virtue shall 
there be no cakes and ale? Not less delightful and 
humorous in its way is the remembrance of dear old 
lhackeray intoning in his rich, racy voice, and in 
the truest and best key of the ‘Cave of Harmony” 
his delicious ditty : 


Let us 


There were three sailors in Bristol city, 

Who took a boat and went to sea. 

And first with beef and captain's biscuit 

And pickled pork they loaded she. 

There was guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billie. 

Now very soon they were so greedy, 

They didn’t leave not one split pea. 

Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 

“T am extremely hungarie.” 


ezling Jacky, 


some must eat w 


to gorgi 


Jimmy, 
what a great big fool ye be! 
which is young an 

» let’s eat he." 


kill an 


When Bill recei 
He pulled out 


“Oh! let me say my catechism 

As my poor mammy taught to me.’ 

‘*Make haste! make haste!” 

Whil 

Ss Bi iy went up to the ™m I 

And down he fell on his bended 

Iie searce had come to the twelfth co 

When up be jumps—* There's land 
Jerusalem and Madagascar, 

And North and South Amerike 


There's the British fleet a-ridin 


And Admiral Nelson, K.C.B 


1as lately come to our 
st tribute to an American 
7 All lovers of 
old English poetry know the skill and learnin 
Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard University, whos 


to record. 


monograph upon the language of Chaucer is o1 
the most thorough and satisfactory works of s 
arly research in contemporary literature. Pri 

sor Child’s edition of the old Ballads is not k 
mirable, and is accepted by scholars in Englat 
well as here as the standard edition. Now to P: 
fessor Child, as to all lovers of the old ballads, 
has been long known that the original manusc1 
of Percy’s Reliques had disappeared apparently be- 
yond recovery ; and yet the fact which the Bishoy 
ut the ballads were not printed liter 


nt 


mentions, ri 
ly from his manuscript, has naturally aroused th 
liveliest 
original differed from the copy. 

It is now nearly a century since the Reliques 


+} 


curiosity to know in what respects the 


were published, and the English scholars had abar 
doned all hope of ever seeing the manuscript. But 


Professor Child, confident that it was not one of 


| the things which easily perish, made through many 


correspondents the most strenuous and sagacious 
inquiries, until at last some trace of the probable 
possessors among Bishop Percy’s descendants was 
obtained. Tenaciously following the clew, the Pro- 
fessor at last ascertained that the manuscript, i 
good condition, was still in existence in 
part of England, and was owned in common by ce 
tain members of the family. Establishing com- 
| munication with them, he finally obtained their as- 
sent, for a moderate sum, to a new and exact publi- 
| cation of the work from the manuscript. itself. 
| This will be undertaken by the Society for the Res- 
| toration of Original Texts; and that Society, com- 
| posed of the most accomplished men in England in 
| this department, have confided the editorship to 
| Professor Child. The first truly accurate and com- 
plete edition of Percy’s Reliques will thus be due to 
the tenacity and accomplishment of an American 


scholar. 


“MOR TAO eng 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 29th of Sept 
At home the principal events of public 
t are confined to movements lo king r to the 
¢ political campaign. 


mber. 
inter- 
com- 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 
A ‘* Southern Loyalists’ Convention” 

a Ip hia on the 3d of September. The number of 
delegates was large. Among the prominent names 
were Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee ; 
of Kentucky, late Attorney-General of the 
Mr. Hamilton, late 
of Texas; Governor Boreman, 
Thomas L. Durant, of Louisiana. Mr. Speed was 
pointed Chairman, A Convention of Northern 
Republicans was assembled in the city, 
of many prominent men, among whom were Govy- 
ernors Andrew, Morton, Hawley, Ward; Senators 
Lane, Chandler, Sprague, Wade, Wilson ; Gener- 
als Butler, Burnside, Garfield, Schurz; and 
Frederick Douglas, the colored orator. This body 
pted an invitation to join the Southern Con- 
ntion, and the members took part in its proceed- 
° The proceed the joint Convention 
re marked in strong den 
of the course pursued by President Johnson. 
le in the Address, in which the 

President was charged with grave political crim 
und in the Resolutions which were passed. Among 
the Resolutions originally prepared by the Commit- 
tee was one in favor suffrage for blacks 
is well as whites; this was withdrawn, in compli- 
ince with the wish of the dk 
The ** Committee on the Unreconstructed 
presented an address, in which universal 
this was adopted by a 


United 


States ; Provisional Governor 


Geary, 


V 


£8 ings of 


v by speeches unciation 


was especially nota! 


of universal 


legates 
States. 
States” 
aff age was demanded; 
the d 
This assentb 


] 
hi 


irge majority, 
voting upon it. age was in 


rather a mass meeting than a formal Convention. | 
Several members of the Convention have been trav- | 


eling through the Northern States, making violent 
speeches in opposition to the Administration. 

The ‘‘ Republican Union” State Convention of 

w York met at Syracuse on the 5th of Septem- 
ber. For Governor Mr. Fenton was nominated by 
acclamation for re-election, and Colonel Stewart L. 
Woodford for Lieutenant-Governor. The lu- 
tions adopted by the Convention are in the main a 
statement and indorsement of the general line of 
policy advocated by the majority in Congress in 
opposition to that of the Administration. fol- 
lowing sentences, extracted and abridged from the 
Resolutions, embody the most essential principles : 


he Union of the United States is perpetual, and no 
power exists in the Federal Government or in the several 
States rightly to dissolve or destroy it.” The right of ju- 
risdiction of the General Government over a State and its 
thabitants can not be lost by the rebellion o 
of its people. But a State may by rebellion 
ct rupture its relations to the Union as to suspend its 
power to exercise the rights and privileges which it pos- 
sessed under the Constitution.” In such case the Federal 
Crovernment may wage war fi r its subjection, ‘* using for 
that purpose all the powers of the laws of war, as rec- 
ognized by the laws of nations;" and when that end has 
been accomplished it belongs to the Legislative power of 
the Government to determine at what time the State may 
fely resume the exercise of its rights and privileges un- 
der the Constitution, “* which have been suspended by its 
own wrong; and the doctrine that such State has kept 


¢ 
i 


* | itself to j 


met at Phil- | 


Mr. Speed, | 


of West Virginia; | 


consisting | 


This | 


from the Border | 


elegates from these States only | 
effect | 


| perfect and unimpaired all its rights and privileg 
in rebellion and war, to be used at its option, and 

idge wh¢ a it is in proper c enditle mt 

| thei nent, is false and P rnicious ; and the 

etrine, that the Presi’ lent is alone s aM ( 

| riod when such suspension shall be at an enc 
State permitted to resume its power in the Union, i 
ly unsound.—The pending Amendment to the Con 

tion, proposed by Congress. . ..commends itself by 

tice, humanity, and moderation to every patri 

and when any of the late insurgent States s! 
Amendment such State should at once 
resentatives, be permitted to resume its 

rhe Resolutions further declare, in su 

continual absence of ten of the inst 


r el 


de 
late 
Congress is a refusal to recognize the change ¢ 
of late events, and that ‘*their claim to 
before that cha is acknowledged is ¢ 

ittempt to dissolve the Union f 
with increased representation of politic al power." 
other Resolution cha s that ‘* the President of the Ur 
ed States, in denoun as unconstitutionally in 
tent the C authority he has officially re 
nized, ¢ of usurpation of power’; " and tl 
the massacres at Mem} 1d New Orleans ‘ should 
monish him that his p olicy encour a spirit fatal t 
tranquillity, and which inde finitely ‘delays the restoratior 
of the Union.” 


inge 


ss wh s 


ongre 


mvicts himeelf 


A Convention of the ‘* National Union” party of 
New York met at Albany on the 11th of September 
This party is composed of those irrespectiy 
of political atliliations, propose to support 
the policy of the President, as opposed to that of 
Congress, set forth in the ac tion of the Philade lj hi 
Convention of August 14. ‘he 
however, really one of the Democrati 
| though there were many members who had 
acted with the Republican party. The ‘*] 
adopted declares that ‘‘ the Democratic and Natio: 
| Union electors of the State of New York reaffi 
the principles set forth by the Convention held i 

7 hiladelphia on the 14th of August last ;” a 
hev hol Li inviolate the faith of the nation ‘* P led 
: various times, and fin: ally by President John 
jin his proclamation of amnesty of May 29, 1865, 
which fully, lawfully, and fi nally restored to all the 
| rights and privileges of citize nship the great mass 
of the people of the Southern States, who in their 
State Conventions and Legislatures fulfilled eve ry 
required condition, and w ho by their delegations in 
the Philadelphia Convention gave 

pledge of the sincerity o of their renewed acceptan 
of the issues of the war.” Mr. John T. Hoffman 
Democrat, now Mayor of the city of New York, was 
nominated for Governor; and Mr. Robert H. Pru 
formerly Whig, for Lieutenant-Governor. 


wl 0, 
former 


Convention 


former] 


atform 


SOHO 


every needful 


The autumn elections thus far held give son 
indications of the result of the pending political 
campaign.—In Vermont the whole Republican tick- 
et succeeded by even more than the usual large ma- 
jority.—In Maine, where some doubts had been en- 
tertained as to the result, and where the vote 
very full, the Republican candidate for Govern 
had a majority of about 28,000, a large increas 
upon the former preponderance; and the part) 
elected its entire list of Members of Congress.—] 
New Jersey the Legislature being convened in spe- 
cial session, Mr. A. G, Cattell, Republican, wi 
chosen Senator in Congress to fill the seat declar 
void by the declared irregularity in the election of 
Mr. Stockton, Democrat; and the Constitutional 
Amendment proposed by Congress was ratified on 


was 








eestor 


e 11th of September, in the House of Assembly 
34 to 24, and in the Senate by 11 to 10. New 


rsey is thus the first State to ratify the propos¢ 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


} 


The tour of the President, undertaken ostensibly 
merely to do honor to the memory of Stephen A. 
Douglas, assumed in the end the as 

rney, the President taki 
every point to speak in ¢ 
and in condemnatio1 
At many plac 

him was rather that to be expected by a candi- 
late for political favor than that due to the Chief 

istrate of the i This tendency was only 

i apparent until after the part; passed 

yond the limits of the State of New York, and 

tered upon the region of the West. The general 
ort of the President's speeches, which were 


ometimes brief and sometimes elaborated, was that 
had been faithful to the principles held by the 
which elected him, anc t he had endeay 


| to carry out the policy inaugurated by Presi- 


In, that policy being, in brief, to rest 
s soon as possible all the State 
ich unimpaired. Mr. Sew 
os 


yr, and to the same 
passing into Ohio some insults were at 
is places offered to the Pr , to which he 
ded in kind. At Detroit the interruption to 
h was marked, and was replied to with 
sharpness, the President speaking witl 
tterness of Congress. A strong disposi- 
lin the mean while been manifest 
x to General Grant and Adi 
ched Chicago on the 
V lisgraceful scenes having ot 

us intermediate points. For example, at Battle 
< the President was met with hootings from a 
crowd. He said, as reported, “FT 
e who have not civility enough to receive 
citizen passing through your town. I 
iere are some so far lost to duty and propri- 
at they can not receive a fellow-citizen at 


irown home. There are some among you who 
» not respect enough for themselves to hear re- 
tfully the Chief Magistrate of the Nation.” 
reinony of layin; vorner-stone of the 
{ Monument was performed on the 6th of 
tember. General John A. Dix pronounced a 
laudatory oration upon the life and career of Mr. 
Douglas. The President spoke briefly in praise of 
Mr. Douglas, but making no definite political allu- 
sion. Mr. Seward also spoke, stating that he had 
been asked to pronounce the oration this day. He 
had not been able to comp!y with this request. He 
was glad that he had declined, and that the task 
had fallen to the hands of one so capable, and whose 
oration ‘‘ would live long after those who heard it 
had perished, and the corner-stone of the monument 
had crumbled into dust.” He believed that ‘‘ Ste- 
phen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln would live 
in the memory and homage of mankind equally with 
the Washingtons and the Hamiltons of the Revolu- 
tionary age ;” and for himself he asked no higher 
commendation than that when in future ages man- 
kind ‘*should mark and read the trials of this our 
beloved country under the administratjons of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, that they may 
find that with Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
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Douglas I was in true association with Ulysses 8, 
Grant and David G, Farragut, and with all the 
great heroes and all the great statesmen who have 
iven to the American pe > of life—a 
life that I now feel abk " , sedition, 
and powerful enemies to destroy n¢ ereafter.” 
the 7th the party left for St. iis. The 
y through Ilinois was 
instances of insult offered tothe Pr 
he sometimes replied. At St. Louis, 
the reception was altogether enthu 
l an i 


had 
struction of the 


ial liberty on this « 


the South, so that t 
ths may be save 


1 y 
l 


, 
tionately aro 
raging alike by 
invitation was 
ent made the longest spec 
fter leaving New York. 
severe upon the action 
upon the incr 
bers had voted to thems« 
St. Louis being t 
the party commenced tl 
At Indianapolis a scene of great tumult o« 
and in the melé« 
ristol sl 1 beaten. The Common 
j majority, refuse 


10spit ilities o 


ticularly 


several persons were woun 
Cincinnati, 
to the Presidk 
brilliant rece 
mittee of citiz 
burg refused tc 
ident to visit the 
or, wrote in rep) 
ild be pleas 
Chief Magistrate f 
reasonable expect » would refrain upon 


the occasion referré fror itizing those 
whose vie reconstructic jincide with my 
own as traitors on the ther i f the line. 
The speeches made by Andrew J n in other 
cities will prevent me from beli¢ ha » will. 
I am therefore constrained by cell-re t, to de 
cline your invitation.” The spe 

was interrupted by shouts and cri 

Farragut, and he was unable to 

} 


party returned by way of Harrisburg 


more, where they were warmly received, and ar- 
rived at Washington on the 15th of September, the 


tour having occupied eighteen days. 
PRUSSIA AND HER ACQUISITIONS. 

The full text of the treaty between Prussia and 
Austria has been published. It is in effect the same 
as noted in our Record for October. The treaty 
between Prussia and Bavaria provides that Bava- 
ria shall nav 20,000,000 florins (about 28,000,000) 
as indemnity for war expenses; and shall recog- 
nize the stipulation of the treaty with Austria; 
and, in order to rectify the frontier, shall cede cer- 
tain districts to Prussia. Provision is made for the 
settlement of custom-house regulations, -it being 
expressly stipulated that the levy of navigation 
duties on the Rhine shall be suppressed. 

The motives and policy of Prussia in making the 


recent additions to her territory are set forth in a 
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HARPER'S } 


speech by the King in the ¢ hhomsber of ‘Deoation 
He says that the ‘‘ Governments of the Kingdom 
of Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, the _ hy of 
Nassau, and the Free City of Frankfort, by their 
participation in the hostile attitude of the late Diet 
placed themselves in a state of open war against 
Prussia ;” they declined neutrality and alliance of- 
fered by Prussia, and ‘‘took an active part in the 
war of Austria against Prussia,” appealing to arms, 
and the decision has been against them. Political 
necessity forced Prussia not to restore to these Gov- 
ernments the power of which they had been de- 
prived, for they could, in case their independence 
was maintained, cause difficulties to the policy and 
military action of Prussia; hence 
to unite these states with Prussia. 
aware that only a part of the population of these 
states shared in the conviction of this necessity ; but 
while he respected the attachment of these people 
to their ancient dynasties, he believed that they 
would soon become reconciled to the change. The 
decree of annexation is brief. It reads: 

**(1.) We take for ourselves and our successors, in vir- 
tue of Article 55 of the Prussian Constitution, the Gov- 
ernments of the Kingdom of Hanover, of the Electorate 
of Hesse, the Duchy of Nassau, and the Free City of 
Frankfort.—(@.) The definitive settlement of the relations 
of those countries with the Prussian territory, according 
to Article 2 of the Constitution, will be fixed by a special 
law.—(3.) The Minister of State is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present measure. 


it was necessary 
The King was 


On the 1st of September a deputation from Han- 
over received an audience from the King of Prussia, 
By whom this deputation was appointed does not 
appe: but it consisted of several high official 
functionaries. Their object was to induce the King 
of Prussia to forego his determination to annex the 
kingdom of Hanover. They admitted that the r 
sult of the war had decided that Prussia was called 
— to become the leading Power of the new Ger- 
manic Confederation, and that she must have all 
the sh and authority requisite for ‘‘ the effective 
execution of her historic mission.” But they urged 
that for this it was not necessary the 
separate political existence of Hanover. They 
irged that the military authority conceded to Prus- 
sia would prevent the possibility that Hanover 
should ever become “an unreliable neighbor to the 
crown of Prussia;” and, if the King of 
Prussia objected to the present King of Hanover, 
he was ready to renounce the crown to his son and 
heir. The question, they thought, was whether it 
would be better to acquire ‘‘ two millions of faith- 
ful allies or as many unwilling subjects.” It could 
not, they added, be agreeable to the King of Prus- 
sia ‘‘ to dethrone a prince whose dynasty, which has 
been connected with the country for a thousand 
years, and who equally wears his crown by the 
Grace of God,” because, taking a different view of 
Federal law, he considered himself not at liberty to 
adopt the policy of the Prussian King, and was 
forced ‘* by an unfortunate concatenation of cireum- 
stances” to employ his troops against those of Prus- 
sia. They reminded King William that his prede- 
cessor had promised faithful support to the father of 
the King of Hanover, and hoped that he would re- 
deem the promise; thus gaining, ‘in the irrevoca- 
ble conquest of many thousands of true and thank- 
ful hearts, far more imperishable laurels than the 
subjection of a weak enemy can ever afford.” 

The King replied that he appreciated the senti- 
ment of loyalty which had prompted the petition 
of this deputation; but it could not be granted. 
He went on to explain the motives by which he was 


to destroy 


moreover, 
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governed. He said that the conduct of the 
had been marked by hostility to Prussia; that Han- 
over especially had maintained an ‘ unfriendly att; 
tude toward Prussia—interrupted almost exclusive 
ly during the reign of King Ernest Augustus—} 
more intimate relations, which, during the p 
complications of recent years, has often becom: 
tile without any given on the 
Prussia.” The conclusion of the whole matt 
that ‘‘ The most mature examination, all the 1 
painful because of my relationship to the House of 
Hanover, has induced me to determine upon 
annexation as a duty to relieve my Prussia 
the heavy sacrifices it has brought, and the pri 
ble return of the dangers to be in future appreh« 
ed from the unfriendly attitude of Hanover. 
trust,” concluded the King, ‘that mutual confidence 
will ultimately lead to conten 

The spokesman of the deputation replied that the 
King’s reply had taken from them ‘the last hope 
of the preservation of any sort of independenc 
This hope had been based mainly upon the anticipa- 
tion that ‘‘ the the unvarying ai 
fuithful devotion of the lamented King Ernest 
gustus to the Royal House of Prussia might 
back your Majesty's mighty hand from striking 
Majesty's son and grandson from the roll of Ger 
From this day forth,” the deputati 
say in conclusion, ‘‘ provided your Majesty's detern 
ination remains irrevocable, : 
for the loyal and reasonable 
than the endeavor to convert the 
citemen 


‘Bund’ 


cause being 


remembrance of 


Sovereigns. 


no other resour¢ 
Hanov 
bittern l 
t partially created by the intention of 
nexation into the sentiment of hopeless resign 
to the unavoidable decrees of Providence.” 

The Emperor Napoleon has issued a circular to 
the various Governments, of which we 
a telegraphic abstract. He that the r 
changes in Europe are favorable to France ; 
and Italy are drawn nearer together in ideas and 
interest; Austria has no hostile intent: the Con 
vention with Rome will be lovally carried out. 
The navies of the second-class Powers assure t! 
freedom of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. Hk 
justifies his offer of mediation between Austria and 
Prussia and Italy; and intimates the advis 
of the annexation of the people having the same 
language and interests to any of the Powers of Eu- 
rope. He aflirms the necessity of the maintenance 
by France of a state of perfect military organiza- 
tion, not as a me 


mains 


} 


have o1 
says 


Prussia 


ability 


hace, 


but as a means of securing 
the lasting peace of Europe. 
An insurrection has broken out among the Chris- 


tian inhabitants of Candia, the ancient Crete, against 
the Turkish power. This appears to have been 
pressed for the moment ; 


sup- 
but the people have made 
earnest appeals for succor to the Christian Powers 
of the world, especially to the United States. 

From the La Plata we have accounts up to Au- 
gust 25, which report more fighting, but with no 
definite result, between the Allies and Paraguay. 
The secret treaty between Brazil and her Allies has 
been brought to light. It provides that the pres- 
ent Government of Paraguay shall be overthrown; 
that the country shall be stripped of arms and mu- 
nitions of war, the forts on the river destroyed and 
1ever rebuilt, and the navigation of the river be 
free. It also not only strips Paraguay of a consid- 
erable tract of territory for the benefit of Brazil, 
but assigns to ong Argentine Confederation a large 
tract claimed by Bolivia. This treaty has called 
forth threatening remonstrances from Chili and oth- 
er South American States. 





tee tpaiengmorers, 


Chitor’s 


DUTCHMAN at Decatur married a second | 


Ji wife in about a week after the loss of wife 
No. 1. The Sabbath following the bride asked her 
rd to take her riding, and was duly ‘‘ cut up” with 
following response: ‘‘ You tink I ride out mit 
ler voman so soon after the death of mine frau ? 


Otp Dr. B—, of St. Lawrence County, New 
York, practiced medicine in the early settlement of 
the country there, and was noted as well for his 
kindness of heart as his oddity. Being aroused one 
stormy night by a man after ‘‘the Doctor,” he said 
to his wife, ‘‘ Now I am too tired to go out. You 
tell him I am not at home, and if it is very neces- 
sarv I can go after he is gone.” Not without some 
s ru] les Mrs. B—— announced to the man that the 
Doctor was not at home. The fellow then proceed- 
ed to tell a most pitiful story, when the Doctor, 
forgetting every thing but sympathy for the case, 
sang out: ‘*I guess I'll go, Mary ;* and at the top 
of his voice to the man: ‘‘I'll go right along.” 
Mrs. B—— never lied for him after that. 

Lirrte Willie Northruf, of Oswego, had been 
bitten by mosquitoes, while visiting in the country, 
Shortly after 
his mother called him to the door to see the August 

n setting very red and fiery. He looked at it 
a while and said: ‘*’Sketer bit it, mamma!” 


till his arms were red and swollen. 


Tue following comes from Tuolumne County, 
California 

In your June Number the Drawer tells a good 

» of a soldier who spoke of General Burnside as 

in ‘told synagogue,” which reminds me of ‘*anoth- 

r of the same,” which we have all laughed over re- 

peatedly. Last fall Jim M—— was the Copperhead 

undi for State Senator for this county, and al- 

uugh without the least chance of being elected, 

the party made a great noise about him, and among 


the loudest was a half-witted Irishman named John | 
| was not at all pleased with the result of the inquest, 


Jackson, who lives in our neighborhood. This Jack- 
son is an inveterate talker, and repudiates Lindley 
Murray and Noah Webster on every occasion, for, 


as he says himself, he ‘‘ niver heard tell on them.” | 


So a few days before the election, when nothing 
but politics was talked of, a Unionist asked Jackson 
if M had any trade, calling, or profession. 

‘* Faix an’ he has that,” said Jackson, *‘ for whin 
he lived in Yark State he wuz a dimagog, so he 
wuz.” 

‘*Oh no, not so bad as that,” said the other. 

‘*Be me sowl an’ he wuz, thin, for he towld me 
so hisself, so he did.” 

‘* You are mistaken,” said a third party; ‘‘it was 
‘ pedagogue,’ not ‘demagogue,’ which he said.” 

At this Jackson commenced thinking to himself, 
and at last said: ‘* Well, it’s meself’s not jist sure, 
now, whether it’s a dimagog or a padygog he is, 
but you ean bet your pile he’s some kind of a gog.” 
And ever since Jim answers to the name of ‘Old 
Gog.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following warn- 
ing to dead men not to come back by Spiritualism 
or otherwise, in order to hear what is said about 
them: 

Some years since an eccentric old genius, called 


| which his bodily presence created. But the ol 


Drawer, 


Barns, was employed by a farmer living in a town 
some six or seven miles westerly from the Penob- 
scot River, Maine, to dig a well, The soil and 
stratum being mostly of sand, old Barns, after hav- 
ing progressed downward about forty feet, found 
one morning upon going to work that the well had 
essentially caved in, and was full nearly to the top. 
So, having the desire which men have of knowing 
what will be said of them after they are dead, and 
no one being yet astir, he concealed himself in a 
rank growth of burdock by the side of a board fence, 
near the mouth of the well, having first left his frock 
and hat upon the windlass over the well. At length, 
breakfast being ready, a boy was dispatched to call 
him to his meal, when, lo! and behold! it was seen 
at Barns was buried in the grave unconsciously 
The alarm was given and 
the family assembled. It was decided to first eat 
breakfast, and then send for the coroner, the min- 
1 his wife and children. Such apathy did 

He waited 


patiently, determined to hear what would be said 


g by his own hands, 


Barns’s self-esteem a bit. 


| and see what was to be seen. 


Presently all parties arrived and began ‘*‘pro- 
specting” the scene of the catastrophe, as people usu- 
ally do in such cases. At length they drew togeth- 
er to exchange opinions as to what should be done. 
The minister at once gave it as his opinion that they 
had better level up the well and let Barns remain ; 
for,” he said, ‘‘ he is now beyond the temptation 
of sin, and in the day of judgment it will make no 
difference whether he is buried five feet under the 
ground or fittv, for he is bound to come forth in ei- 
ther case.” The coroner likewise agreed that it 
would be a needless expense to his family or the 
town to disinter him when he was effectually bur- 
ied, and therefore coincided with the minister. His 
wife thought that as *‘ he had left his hat and frock 
it would hardly be worth while to dig him out for 
the rest of his clothes.” And so it was decided to 
let him remain. 

But poor old Barns, who had no breakfast, and 


lay quiet until the shades of evening stole over the 
landscape, when he departed to parts unknown. 
After remaining incognito for about three years, one 
morning he suddenly appeared (hatless and ffock- 
less as he went) at the door of the old farmer for 
whom he had agreed to dig the unfortunate well. 
To say that an avalanche of questions was rained 
upon him as to his mysterious reappearance, ete. 
would convey but a feeble idea of the exciteme: 


} 
i 


man bore it all quietly, and at length informed them 


| that, finding himself buried, he waited to be dug 


out again, until all his patience was exhausted, 
when he sat to work to dig himself out, and only 
the day before succeeded, for his ideas being very 
much confused, he had dug very much at random, 
and instead of coming directly to the surface he 
came out in the town of Holden, six miles east of 
the Penobscot River. 

No further explanations were asked for by those 
who were so distressed and sorrowful over his sup- 
posed final resting-place. 

AN Oregon correspondent sends the following: 

In a certain county the Chinamen had learned to 
know the tax-collector, and paid without suspicion 
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whenever he came round; but knowing that at- 
tempts were made to impose upon them, of course 
regarded every body else as a swindler. An elec- 
tion resulted in another official being chosen, and 
when he attempted to collect they refused to pay. 
He was rather peremptory, whereupon they seized 
him, tied his wrists and ankles together, and, thrust- 
ing a pole between them, several of the Celestials 


ressed pig, brought their captive up to town and 
ided him over to the proper authorities, with a 
self-satisfied ‘much catchee wobber,” conscious of 
having at the same time rid themselves of an enemy 
and rendered good service to the community. The 
joke was such a good one, and was so mercilessly 
spt alive by the friends of the victim, that the 
poor fellow was obliged, in self-defense, to resign 
his office and quit the neighborhood. 


Tur readers of the Drawer no doubt remember 
the sad catastrophe of the Von-Phu/, a Mississippi 
steamer, that snagged and went down on * Yazoo 
Cut-off,” below “ Milliken’s Bend.” On board the 
ill-fated boat was a detachment of the Tenth Mis- 

uri Cavalry, half of whom were drowned, together 
with two-thirds of the cabin passengers. We were 
the scene of the accident within half an 
after its occurrence, and sent out our ‘gig’ 


at hour 
gig” and 
‘*yawls” to pick up survivors. Among others saved 
was «an Irishman, a member of the Tenth, whom we 
found floating on a piece of ‘* bulk-head,” as naked 
as when born, with the exception of a “ Colt’s army 
revolver” and a sabre belt buckled tightly around 
him. When asked why he encumbered himself 
with his ‘ arms,” he responded, in true Irish style: 
** Do you suppose I'd be payin’ forty dollars for an- 
ither pistil?” The reader will better appreciate it 
when informed that the price of a ‘* Colt’s army” 
was but*twenty dollars, but from frequent sales of 
the weapon by enlisted men who were ‘hard up,” 
forty dollars were charged on the muster-roll to the 
delinquent. 

A LiTtLe gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, 
doing business in Philadelphia, and knowing as 
little of machinery as a man can well know, was 
compelled to go to the water-cooler one of those hot 
lays in July for a glass of ice-water. The faucet 
was one that opened with a screw thread. 
turned the screw, and soon had the glass running 
over with the cooling draught, for having entirely 
withdrawn the screw he became confused, and fail- 
ed, after several attempts, to stop the copious sup- 
ply. After calling in vain upon each of the young 

en to come to his aid—for they were convulsed 
with laughter—a new idea seemed to strike our 
Hebrew friend. He caught the cooler in his arms 
and turned it bottom up, at the same time dropping 
the glass and its contents. The new position was 
no improvement on the first, for of course the lid 
came off, and out went ice and ice-water, thorough- 
ly saturating the nice linen suit of our unfortunate, 
and of course the situation brought down the house, 
aided by our friend's impatient exclamation: ‘‘ What 
You tink I vill laugh ven you do 


Joseph 


for you laugh? 
dis ting? No!” 
{Hope IsLanp sends the two following: 

There lives in one of our towns a man who some- 
times becomes so much intoxicated as to be unable 
to walk. He owns a large dog, which has the rep- 
utation of being a savage animal. One evening 
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this individual having imbibed so freely as 
unable to walk, some of his neighbors kindly , 
ried him to his residence. As they approached 
house they heard the deep growls of the d 
hesitated to go on, at which the drunken mar 

» and exclaimed: ‘* You ne-needn’t be aft 


10ws My step ! 


uy 
kr 
YEARS ago two sons of the well-known Ja 
Barker, Abram and Sigourney, were on a shoot 
expedition off the ‘* Glen.” Abram, who was ; 
nine years old, had the helm; and Sigourney, , 
in hand, stood near by. Suddenly the boom 
over, and striking Sigourney knocked him ir tot 
As Abram assisted his brother into the ! 
he exclaimed: ‘Never mind, Sig; if 
shoot you got a duck!” 


water. 


vou didn't 


We have heard of the man who was s 
that he put green goggles upon his horss 
him on shavings, and we have heard of ma 
instances of meanness, but this one be: 
we think: 

At a school in Connecticut there was a janitor 
who took care of the school buildings, and he also 
kept boarders. 
and as a receipt for $20 or over requires a two-cent 
stamp, the man gave the boy a receipt for $19 99, 


One of the boarders owed him £20, 


and gave him back one penny,thus saving one « 
If any body can beat that at meanness let's hear of i 
A TRAVELER writes: While in Buffalo, a 
days ago, I got on board the 6 p.m. express for } 
York. Just as I had taken my seat a wor 
costed me with, ‘* Where can I get a stam 
answered I couldn't tell her. ** But I mus 
one,” she; ‘‘my ticket”—showing 
ticket—“ says, ‘ not quod 
and I have no stamp.” The remainder of the p 
sengers immediately began to smile, and the woman 
took her seat quite indignant. 


savs 


unless stamped by vr 


At the great fire in Mayaguez, Porto Rico, on 
the 26th May last, the crew of the United States 
steamer Bienrille assisted very materially in extin- 
guishing the flames, and of course the inhabitant 
were very grateful for the assistance, and plied up 
the wearied sailors all ki 
Liquor was plentiful, and one of the crew, a native 
of the Emerald Isle, became so helplessly intoxi- 
cated as to be taken to the landing in a wheel-bar- 
row. On the way down the jolting of the ‘ ma- 
sheen” partially aroused him, when he inquired : 

‘** What is the matter? and where are you taki 
me?” 

‘** We're taking you to the grave-yard to bury you; 
you're dead.” 

‘* When did I die, shure?” 

‘* Last night at the fire.” 

**Och, J: 
I’m buried !” 


refreshments of 


thin let me see the praste before 


sus! 


In the course of the Tariff debate, in the House 
of Representatives, the following attempt was made 
to enliven its dullness by a bit of waggery: 

Mr. Ross moved to increase the duty on apples, 
garden fruit, and vegetables from 10 to 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Thayer, of Pennsylvania, suggested that if 
the gentleman’s amendment included ‘‘ small po- 
tatoes” he might go for it. [Laughter. ] 

The Philadelphia Age remarks upon this that it 
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js the first instance on record of a member of Con- 
gress proposing a tax upon himself! 
ne joke is old, but good. <A good many years 
azo, n General Cass was a Jeader among Dem- 
rats. oe consequertly an objec et of dislike to the 
s, it was moved in the Legislature of a West- 
to bestow the name of ( a new 
A Whig, meaning to be sarcastic, 
it that the first letter of 
out! The laugh was 
is side hugely until the Democrat retorted that 
ight not have any objection, but that it 
inusual for a member to rise and propose that 
nty in the State should be named after him- 
and then the other side had the laugh. 


ate ‘ass on 
rose 
«1 as an arnendmet 
struck 


in l mov 


posed name be 


was 


in Drawer,—Allow me 
’s joke, which meena in our store the other 
night. A little girl entered and asked me * if 
had any thing for a goo The la 
ter that greeted this request was immense. 


o send you an 


1 sour stomach 2” 


bout 
sent of 


with 


friend of mine, : 
e name is Nellie, h 
She called at our 
11 enveloped in a number of blankets, and we 
her what was the matter with ‘dolly. 
she sick.” ‘* What is the matter with dol 
“Oh, I tink she bowels is bad! 
lapsed and were disinfected. 


A little 


ANOTHER: 
rs, Whos 
] 


house one day 


we asked. 
immediately co 


} 


We leave it for our readers to guess where the 
rood lady can live of whom a friend writes as follows: 
A day or two after te successful laving of the 
tlantic Cable, while selling goods to a lady from 
I thought it would be news to her to 
form her of the fact ; and accordingly told her that 
eld had laid the cable across the Atlantic all 
She looked at me, and innocently remarked 
t did they lay it across for?” My desire for 
rt! tion was entirely gone. 


country, 


er inform 


v. Mr. Robin, of F——, that he 
and | ught, among other things, 
the by inde 


Ir is related of R 

entered a store 
me eggs. One of rs observing him 
him to be careful not 
Yes,” said the ‘but did 


bin to sit on hen’s eggs without 


pub thems ba tls posteet, 1 a 


I 

to sit on them. sa 
you never know a r 
hurting them ?” 


divine ; 


a new clerk are contributed 
Drawer by one of his friend 
set up business in our town 
as grocers and dry-goods merchants. The senior 
partner took his son (an eighteen-year-old boy) in 
as clerk. This was a new thing for John, and he 
had much to learn relative to his new position. On 
one occasion a woman came in and inquired if they 
had any After hi ving r looked over 
the goods he informed her that th y were just out, 
but would have some more in a few days, 
At another time a lady came into the store and 
asked for cotton thread, No. After examining 


several spools J No. when he 


Some 
to the 
A new firm recently 


exp riences of 


scurlet-jreen. 


10), 
ohn came to one 16, 
addressed the purchaser as follows: 
only six yards more, and rn give it to you for the 
same pric e. 


** Here’s one 


Dear Drawer,—It is a long time since ‘‘ any 
thing of mine” has found its way into the Drawer. 
Here are two incidents relating to Oregon lads, some 
way below their teens. One of them is by my sec- 


DRAWER. 
and the other by 
dear friend. ‘To begin 


that of a near nei 
with the latter: 
urchin, like Socra istinguish 
isking questions At the table he sat op} 
ther, who before 
Observing the 
utterances as he bent ! 
eyes upon the table 


pa, do you read that « 


ond son, 
and 
frolicsome 
for 


tes, is « 


8 grandia eating always sal 


old gentleman's deli 


head 


he grandso 


“ rate 
forward a i 
asked ; 

ie table-cloth ?” 
second arose in t 
the | 


wood-c 


Tut 
of June 
into the 


is way: 

v was allowed to g 
unt ad her wik 
He returned quite successful; and : 
the delicious fruit after the 1 lar ¢ 
hopeful, feeling proud of his fir 
world, asked me if I had 


} 


ever gather 
berries when a little boy like 
*‘No,” and excused want 
by adding that ** I was 
far from home hild.” 
pounded of incredulity an 
1: ‘*I guess you didn’t know the 


him. 
of 
not : 
With 
1 fun, he qui 


my 
when a « 


way 
Tuk Pine-Tree State sends the thr 
In one of the sea-port town 
ae ready 
re ply oO 
fall Uncle Gee ree 
wright for a citi 
labor the daylight 
to work one morning he 


re 
whose humor ever f 


any one of high or low de 


was ply ing his vo 


en who required a » hours of 


would ad ardjly 
was > em- 
this 


short now.” 


accost 


ployer with, ‘‘ George, is 
know the 


was the reply, 


days are 
** and the nights ar 


very 
me 

DURING a severe storm a raft of 
was broken up by wind and sea, an 
where 


harbor, 1 large portion was 


shores belonging to a citizen who was new 
cality, and perhaps unac 


c ustoms relating to estré avs of 


juainted with tl 

the kind. 

way he applied his burden to the 7 
and having hauled it into his field betook | self to 
his noonday refreshment. Meantime the proprie- 
tor of the lumber appear and in a 
short time had the material in the form of a raft, 
which they were propelling through the water when 
the owner of the land appeared upon the bank. §S 
prised at the turn affairs had taken he pace 
strand for aw hile, and then raised his voice. 
pP——,” said he. ** what is the custom here rega 
ing lumber that comes to a man’s shore ?” 

rorou ly 

‘*the custom appears to be tos 


beasts of rize, 


im 


d with his men, 


said P——, applying himself vi 
ting-pole, 
for Congress in this 
was @eX- 


ran 


since, 


Wuewn Colonel J 
District, some eight years 
ceedingly close. On the Col- 
onel’s friends were assembled anxi ing a 
telegraphic dispatch from a few distant towns that 
would determine the result. It so chanced that a 
dealer in fish had sent a cargo of his commodity to 

soston, with instructions to the captain to tel era 
when his freight was discharged. There w 
fusion of dispatches at the tele rraph-offic e, so that 
when the message was opened and read at head- 
quarters the astonished listeners heard these words : 
‘*Dear Sir, fish are landed!” And, 
the returns, when they came in less 
tionable shape, showed the Colonel's fish to ! 
But the coun lost the servic 


the vote 
night of election the 


yusly await 


nh 
! 


as acon 


your sure 


enough, Ww ques- 


and dry. try 
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of the clearest heads and best-informed commercial 
minds in the State. It may be added that the hon- 
est fish-monger was a good deal surprised, and not 
a little alarmed, to read in his dispatch that there 
was an attempt to send him to Congress. 

A Bcrra.ontan sends the following: 

Some time since the wife of one of our adopted 
citizens came to the office of the Assessor of this 
District for the purpose of making a return of in- 
come for her husband, he being out of the city at 
the time. She was directed to the desk of the As- | 
sistant-Assessor for her Division—who, by-the-way, 
is quite an elderly gentleman, an ex-Supervisor, 
and a great favorite in the office. The officer re- 
ferred to propounded to her the usual questions and 
received the usual answers, which he recorded on 
the return (in dollars and cents), and upon deduct- 
ing the amount exempt by law, discovered that the 
gentleman referred to was not liable. He there- 
upon handed the document to the fair one, saying: 
** Please sign that, Madam ; Murphy has nothing to 
pay.” But you can imagine his astonishment when 
he read in the place of the signature the words: 

** Murphy has nothing to pay !” 


A WasutxcrTon correspondent of the Drawer | 
writes: 

I have a little brother who was last winter some- | 
what hard of hearing, which caused several amusing 
mistakes. One day I went with a friend and my 
little brother ‘‘ Sam” to the St. Aloysius Church to | 
hear the music, which is very fine. During the 
service Sam, with ears and eyes wide open, saw and 
heard every thing. When the incense-bearers came 
out he asked me what it was, and on being informed 
was quiet. Upon reaching home he gave a minute 
and graphic description of what he saw, and wound 
up by saying: ‘‘ And two little boys were standing 
by the priest swinging nonsense around |” 


Dear Drawer,—As a great many of those who 
search through your pages for entertainment are 
ruralists, the following incident may not be out of 
place, and also prove interesting to many, partic- 
ularly those who so well remember the old horse 
** Ben,” with his white face, dignified carriage, and 
steady trot, so repeatedly performed on the most 
popular avenue leading from Cincinnati, for ten suc- 
cessive years. Ben was known the country over 
for his faithfulness, instinct, and affection (particu- | 
larly for his oats). We bought Ben out of a dray, 
and in him found a treasure unknown. He had a 
wonderfully sagacious head; never seemed to for- 
get his groom, or any stopping-place on the road 
where there was good water—particularly at the 
Mill Creek House, for here he seemed to know his 
driver could always be regaled with the cool bey- 
erage, and always insisted on stopping. Ben lived 
with us for ten long years, making him nineteen 
years old, when it was suddenly concluded that he 
might die on our hands, and after a little discussion 
it was resolved to sell him to ‘tan honest Dutch- 
man,” who lived some ten miles away, for the sum 
of fifty dollars. This was done four years since, 
and all remembrance of old Ben had passed from 
memory, when lo! a few mornings ago, bright and 
eatly, Ben's best friend thought she saw him com- 
ing down the road. We all laughed at such an 
impossibility, when soon a loud and familiar nick- 
ering was heard. And sure enough, there stood 
the faithful old horse, with his head over the front 


| gate and give him welcome ;*and it was a wonder 


gate, looking straight up at the house, evidently 
calling for his old friends. This was after an ab. 
sence of four years, making him now in his twenty. 
fourth year. A rush was made to let him in th 
ful sight to watch his conduct. He deliberately 
walked along the carriage-way, stopped at his old 
watering-bucket, taking a survey of all things, 
then proceeded up past the house on toward the 
barn, and directly into the old stall, where he had 
lived so long. Of course he was given the freedom 
of the place. But during the day his owner came 
for him, and we all took an affectionate farewell of 
old Ben. This incident shows the wonderful sa- 
gacity of the horse, and proves that kind treatment 
is not easily forgotten even by dumb animals. 
Tue article entitled ‘ Newspaperiana,” in the 
August Number of the Magazine, reminds me of 
the following editorial effusion which appeared some 


| years ago in connection with the announcement: 


Mr 

*““Tlow happily extremes do meet, 
In Jane and Ebenezer; 

She’s no longer sour, but sweet, 
And he's a Jemon-squeezer.” 


MARRIED Ebenezer Sweet to Miss Jane Le 


FEELING a special interest in the good things of 
the Drawer, and particularly some of those con- 
tributed by brother soldiers, I send you what I call 
a good one: 

Being in one of the Western hospitals I met an 
old acquaintance, Pat Brady. Pat was one of those 
patriotic Irishmen, of which we had so many, that 
responded to the first call for troops. He was very 
loth to go into the hospital, and always willing to 
do a ‘* good turn for his counthree.”” But a fever 
got hold of Pat and brought him to death’s door— 
in fact, he was supposed to have already entered, 
and was carried to the dead-house. The guard, 
upon going in shortly after, saw Pat in a siiting 
posture on the bench that he had been laid out on 
only a short time before. In great surprise the 
guard asked what Pat wasthere for? ‘‘ It’s wathin 
transportation to the grave I am!” was the doleful 
reply. 


From the very far West we have a number of 
good things. Let us have more from the 
source and the same pen: 

Did you ever hear of Y—, in -? 


samc 


He was 


|@ pompous little fellow, and practiced law there, 


was Justice of the Peace, and detested 
Y——. On one occasion court was in session when 
3 bustled in and addressed the Judge: ‘* Your 
Honor, is there any thing before the Court?” Judge 
R leaned back in his chair and included his 
questioner in one glance, then replied, slowly; 
“Yes, Mr. Y . there’s a thing before the Court.” 
Y came again: ‘‘ Your Honor is disposed to be 
facetious; I meant was there any thing of wnport- 
ance before the Court?” ‘‘The thing, Mr. Y 


Judge R 


sajd his Honor, gravely, ‘‘ is of no importance what- 


ever!” Y subsided. 

Dear Drawer,—We have a volunteer cavalry 
organization of many years’ standing in the city of 
P—, called the First City Troop. It has had, and 
still has many honored and worthy names on its 
roll, and we take a just pride in its handsome and 
soldierly appearance. The uniform is showy, the 
lower limbs being encased in spotless buckskin 





fepissmee MONI hen, 


cas 
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breeches and cavalry boots. Some time ago we 
had a public ceremonial, or reception, in which this 
troop led the line, and as it was passing our house, 
and we were clustered about the windows watching 
the pageant, one of the youngsters asked, ‘‘ What 
soldiers are these?” ‘*The First City troop,” we 
plic d; ‘don’t you admire them?” ‘Well, I 
don’t know,” was the reply, glancing with a critical 
eve down the file of plump buckskins bestriding the 

‘*they look to me as if they had been 
and poured into their trowsers !” 


re 


‘‘Larry,” said a coquettish young lady to her 
in, prematurely bald, ‘‘ why is your head like 
heaven?” ‘*Don’t know, I'm sure,” replied the 
swell; ‘‘unless, indeed, because it has a shining 
crown.” ‘*Good, but not correct. Because there 
is no more dying or parting there!” 


Goop Deacon Tupper lived in the town of J—, 
in one of the lower counties of Maine. He be- 
longed to the Baptist denomination, and took great 
delight in attending the annual meetings of their 
association. Here he met the ministers and dele- 
gated brethren from all the churches in the district, 
and there was a happy reunion. But most of all 
did he enjoy the good things prepared on these oc- 
casions to feast upon. On his return, at one time, 
one of his neighbors meeting him accosted him 
with: ‘Well, Deacon, did you have a good time 
at the Association?” ‘*Oh yes; look here! do you 
1 


glorious! glorious! O/ 


see—God bless you, yes! 


puddings r’ 

Tne band of the 4th Artillery is justly cele- 
brated for the excellence of its music. The present 
head-quarters of the regiment is at Fort M‘Henry, 
Maryland. The daily evening concerts are a most 
delightful entertainment to the residents of the post 
and visitors from the city. A few evenings since 
some friends of the Colonel commanding visiting 
the post were being regaled with very choice selec- 
tions of music, when the Colonel, being desirous to 
know the name of a particular piece which had just 
been played, sent his orderly, one George, a sergeant 
of colored troops, to inquire. Being told by Pro- 
fessor Spittichi, the leader, that it was a selection 
from the opera of ‘* Nebuchadnezzar,’’ George re- 
turned and complaisantly informed the Colonel it 
was a selection from ‘‘ de opera of Next-door-neigh- 


bor!” 


GreNERAL J. M, Tutte, of Second Iowa memo- 
ry, tells a good story with as much vigor as he mani- 
fested in ‘* moving upon the enemy’s works” at Fort 
Donelson. Of the many good things in his remi- 
niscences of army life is the following : 

The General, while in command of a division at 
Shiloh, had in his command an inveterate old Jo- 
hemian bummer, whom we will call B——, and who 
got maudlin on every possible occasion. The Gen- 
eral, in going the rounds on inspection-day, found 
|}, for perhaps the fiftieth time, undergoing the 

ial punishment for drunkenness—lashed to the 

th wheel of the caisson. The day was intensely 

ot; B—— lashed as aforesaid at an angle of 45°, 
zing intently into the muzzle of a 6-pounder 
which pointed directly toward him. The General, 
on discovering ‘‘ the situation,” hailed him: 

“Hello, B ! what are you doing there ?” 

B——, with as much dignity as it was possible 
to muster, having in view the surroundings, re- 


| ete., and I wish to see them.” 
| erance, and very nice ones they are indeed, but I 
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plied, in a deep, tragic voice: ‘*General, I am 
seeking the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth!” It is perhaps needless to add that B—— 
was immediately released. 


Dear Drawer,—I have a friend whose name is 
Frost, and he has a little son, three years old, whom 
all the family acquaintances call ‘‘ Jack Frost.” 

Now Jack is a right smart little fellow, and had 
often heard his father and others talk about the 
butcher killing the little innocent calves for people 
to eat, and Jack thought this cruel, and so he used 
to be on the look-out for every wagon that appear- 
ed, lest it should be the butcher after his calf. But 
one day when the man went out to milk Jack fol- 
lowed, and the man had not been long at his duty 
before he heard Jack crying at a furious rate, and 
upon going to him he found him lying on the barn- 
floor in great distress. He explained his situation 
by saying that he thought ‘‘if a man could milk a 
cow a boy could milk a calf,” and having tried the 
experiment he got kicked heels over head. Jack 
ran to the house and told his father what had hap- 
pened, closing with the remark that ‘‘he did not 


t 


care how quick the butcher came and got that calf! 


Way up in California a friend who receives the 
Magazine writes : 

Dear Drawer,--I send a draft for at least part 
of my indebtedness to you for the many side-split- 
ters which I have enjoyed since I have been reading 
the Magazine, which has been about five years. 

The good folks of this far-off country are addicted 
to something more than digging gold—yea, even to 
getting married. And such was the case in the 
family of Colonel P——, not long since, when his 
daughter, in the presence of a large and select com- 
pany, was joined in the holy bonds of matrimony to 
a Mr.Cannon. Now let it be understood that the 
Colonel likes a joke about as well as any man liv- 
ing, and as soon as the ceremony was over he arose 
and thus addressed the company: ‘I have seen 
double-barreled pistols, double-barreled shot-guns, 
and even double-barreled rifles ; but,” said he, point- 
ing to the happy pair, “this is the first time in my 
life that I ever saw a double-barreled cannon!” 

Tue following comes from very near the Canada 
line, and was perhaps as fearful to the subject of the 
story as the great Fenian scare was to the Canucks: 

A few years ago some efforts were made to con- 
vert the people of.Ireland to Protestantism. Mis- 
sionaries went abroad to collect funds for that ob- 
ject; tracts, books, etc., were supplied, and the 
missionaries started on their errand. One of the 
missionaries, while traveling through Ireland, called 
at the cabin of an Irishman, and asked ‘‘if the man 
of the house was in?” Patrick, jumping up from 
his low seat, quickly replied, ‘‘ I’m the man, your 
Honor!” ‘Patrick, I have some very good books 
and papers I desire to leave you, but with the un- 
derstanding that you will not let any one have them 
only your family till I return.” ‘‘ Never a one will 
see them, your Honor, but Biddy and the children.” 
Not long after the departure of the missionary the 
parish priest, hearing of the affair, repaired to the 
house of Patrick, and accosted him as follows: 
‘* Patrick, I am told you have some books, tracts, 
‘*T have, your riv- 
told the gintleman that I would not let any one see 
them but Biddy and the children until he returned, 
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and sure your riverance would not have me tell a 
lie.” “If you do not give me up those books, Pat- 
rick,” re replied the priest, ‘I will turn you into a 
rat!” The priest immediately departed, supposing 
the terror of being turned into a rat would induce 
Patrick to give up the books. Patrick did not do 
so, however; but, calling Biddy, he sighingly said : 
** Biddy, haven't I always loved you and our dear 
children dearly?” ‘‘ You have, Patrick; and why 
do you ask these questions?” ‘Oh, Biddy, it’s all 
day wid me now; the priest has jist gone, and I will 
have two little ears on me, hair all over me back, 
and a great long tail sticking out of me; and, if 
you have any love for your dear husband, for God’s 
sake kill all the cats about the place !” 


A TRAVELER gives a cool bit of his experience 
for the readers of the Drawer: 

I was returning from New Orleans the other day 
on one of those magnificent steamers of the Mor- 
gan line. The sea was calm as a lake, the weather 
delightful, and we were progressing at the rate 
of about fourteen knots an hour. The delightful 
weather and smooth sea brought all the passengers 
together at dinner. Near me sat a long, la a 
green-looking specimen of the genus homo, sub-ge- 
nus rusticus, ‘and directly opposite Rusticus sat Co ‘ol. 
onel G , of Tex Rusticus devoured all the 
eatables within reach of his lengthy arms in an in- 
credibly short space of time, then reaching over, 
he seized Colonel G ’s glass of water, and it dis- 
appeared at one gulp, whereupon Colonel G—— re- 
marked: ‘Stranger, that’s decidedly cool.” Upon 
which the stranger, smiling pleasantly, replied: 
“Yes; guess it had ice in it.” 

Had there chanced to be a ship within a hundred 


miles the passengers thereon would doubtless have 


been terrified at the explosion. 


Wuen Beriah Magoffin was Governor of Ken- 


tucky J. H. Johnson was editing the Frankfort 

fommonwealth. Although violently 
politics, the Governor was personally a great favor- 
ite with the editor, and rice vérsa. While the Leg- 
islature was in session a New York man stopped at 
the Capitol Hotel, and in due time became fashion- 
ably drunk. He was anxious to become acquaint- 
ed with the Governor. The Governor happened to 
be in No. 20, with various Senators and Represent- 
atives, and New York finding it out, besought di- 
vers persons to introduce him; but seeing his con- 
dition, all declined. He finally asked Mr. Johnson 
to do him that favor. ‘Certainly ; come with me. 
Governor, allow, ete., Mr. ——, who will represent 
the State of New York in the coming tobacco fair.” 
The usual civilities having been passed, New York, 
steadying himself upon his heels, took a long, in- 
ebriated stare at the Governor, and abruptly wad- 
dled out of the room. 

“Jake,” said the Governor, turning to Johnson, 
“don't you think your friend was a /eetle too drunk 
to be introduced to me to-nigl't ?” 

‘Not at all, Governor. 
drunk he never would have sought an introduction.” 


A Frew days since we accompanied some friends 
who were making a pilgrimage to the “graves of 
their ancestors,” in a stroll through an aid burial- 
ground in ‘‘y® anciente citie” of Middletown, Con- 


necticut ; and while they were engaged, apparent- 


ly, in the usual solemn meditation upon such of the 
virtues as a century or more had left still legible 


. ' 
opposed in 


If he hadn't been so | 
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upon the stones, we amused ourselves in dec ipher- 
ing some of the literary 
inscriptions. Here are 
repetition : 


Upon a stone dated 


eccentricities among th 
a few 


of those worthy of 
“1682:” 
*“ Beneathe thys 
Death's pris 
The stonne sh: 
The pris'ner 
Another, dated ‘‘1691;” 
‘Here lyes our Deaconne Hall, 
Whoe studyd peace with alle, 
Was upprighte inne hys lyfe, 
Voide of malygnante stryfe- 
Gonne toe hys restte, 
Left us inne s 
doubtle 
Works wylk 


a irs” 


ate 
s*ner lyes: 
lle m 


” 


nne 


ve, 


rye, 


r1rowe; 


7 


» hys goode 


hyt 1 fol 
‘1807 


Two, date and 
story: 
“A loving wife 
And tender 
Left t 
T’ enjoy 


mother 
world 


other. 


is base 
the 
Another takes up the lament after this fashion: 
* Beautiful flower of Middletown! 
uu cutted down! cutted 


How art th 
of ‘* 1758” brief bit of family his- 


down!" 
One this 


tk ry: 


gives 


**This lovely, p! 
He was our y one, 
Altho’ we've buried three 


Two daughters and a son 


of juv 


at child— 


bef 


re— 


And a rare instance ile precocity is r 
corded in the follo 
** Sacred to the Memory of 

Charley and Varley, 


ns of loving parcnts who died 


wing 


8 in infancy.” 
LINES 

WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND TUPM. 

I've wooed thee by starlight, by moonlight, by day; 

I've wooed thee with eweetmeats and fragrant | 

I've wooed thee in sonnet, in passionate rhyme ; 

I've wooed thee with music, oh! many a time. 


TO HER 


with kisses (of sugar, of course); 
I've coaxed thee in carriage, and too upon horre 
I’ve coaxed thee in railway, and too in street cars, 
Imploring the aid of fair Pallas and Mars. 


I've coaxed thee 


I ask’d for your hand, and you gave me your shoe— 
I ask’d, for you had some good bank-stock I knew; 

I ask’d for your kerchief, for ah! I was smitten; 

I ask’d for your glove, and you gave me the mitten. 


DEAR Drawer,—I find some amusing anecdotes 
on milking cows in the last Number of //arper’s. 
I shall tell one which I think will amuse many. 
We had in our employ some time ago a Frenchman 
knowledge of the English language was 
rather limited, but who nevertheless was never at 
a loss to express himself. He had occasion to go 
to a relative of mine in the country, at which place 
|a younger brother of mine was staying. On his 
| return I asked him was my brother making himself 
| useful on the farm? His reply was: ‘‘ Oh yes; he 

can now pull down ze milk from ze cow !’ 


whose 


Tury use decided language and express their 
opinions freely in Texas, if the following is a fair 
| sample: 

A few days since a conversation took place, not 





EDITOR'S 
iles from here, which I consider is too good 
kep 1ant —— presented his accounts 
Paymaster—who, by-the-way, was in a bad 
r—who, after examining them for a few sec- 

_ assumed as fierce an expression as possible. 

i thundering voice exclaimed, “ Do you 

. Sir, lama fool?” “I don't 

nant, with the greatest composure ; ‘‘ but I've 

1 some people say you was!” It is perhaps 

iless to add that the accounts were paid with- 
ti rther discussion. 


know,” said the 


ur three following are from one who always 
ls tl 
few of 
wo Irishmen and myself occupied the same 
n. I found them asleep one Sunday afternoon, 
returning to the room again soon after I found 


e Drawer, and does not forget to contribute 


ld ends occasionally : 


sand 


rick by himself snoring away at a great rate. | 
ke him, with the remark that he had a fine nap. 
s,” said he; ‘‘the only thing I remember 
[the room-mate] getting uy 


bout it 


is 

» and leaving 

out me knowing any thing a ” 

fall, on the train from Indianapolis to La- 

, I fell in conversation with a discharged 

und his North Carolina bride. In answer 
1 how she liked Hoosierd 


e crossed the 


q ym, she replied : 

Vhy, just as soon as w Ohiers I saw 
t the climate got to be much leveler !” 

E day, on our trip to Atlanta with General 

in, two teamsters belonging to different trains 

The day was a dark, gloomy, 

1e, and eared to me that they had 

ip all their ‘cu for use on just such 

One of them was a loud-mouthed 

nd or so 


1¢ other, 


a big fuss. 
1 it apy 
ss words 
n usa 
venteen-syllabled imprecations to tl 
pped to rest, the « 
ip your mouth, or the sun will warp your 


having elaborated some thx 


when ther exclaimed: 


:,—Your contents affording me 
I thought I 
1 'y and repay, in part, by stating the facts in 
reference to a friend who formerly was subject to 
absence of mind. Ed F—— had courted, pro- 
and was soon to lead Miss J—— to the altar. 
evening, shortly before their marriage, he had 


an Draw 
jleasure at home and abroad, 
ry 


Mit 


its ¢ 


¢ 
i 
} 


an engagement to go with her to spend the 
To appear properly before her he thought 
it necessary to don a clean shirt. So, in his usual 
systematic way, he laid a nicely-ironed one out, 
ready to put on as soon as the other parts of his 
ilet had been completed. He was soon ready t¢ 
assume this most useful article, when, much to his 
dismay, it was not to be found! He looked every 
where that he could possibly think of, he swore, and 
he stamped, but all of no avail. Finally, after sun- 
dry evolutions around the room, he came in front of 
a large looking-glass, and was greatly surprised to 
find the shirt (which he had been hunting for) hang- 
ing in graceful folds upon what was supposed to be 
(from the reflection) himself! He says since he 
yot married he has never put his shirt on and then 
sone to look in his trunk for it. 


A rector of the Episcopal Church has picked up 
the following scraps and sends them to the Drawer : 
In the town of J——, in Western New York, a 
sign hangs suspended from the front of a saloon, 
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facing the 


u0n 


ave me something s 
ilar, ich i ( iously displaved « i bi 


black 
» of New Hamp 


l i 
board with white k, in a villag 


shire 


vel 


For the money, 
The last line is the saving 


Coustn CHARLEY is the 
ster that it was ever my lot to 
mer he and his little sister 
County. 


nic 


farm in Orange 
taking them out fora 
past and alighted on a fence 
‘*Oh, what a beautiful 
Jennie. 
‘Yes,” I said; * 
its up all the cherric 
‘What is its name? 
Charley, w had be 
had been said, tu 
isfied expression on his 
out: “I know; it’s cherry pec(k 


is i 


ho 


cousl ? 


WE think this too good to 

Do you know Colonel Ja 
lina? If you don't I do, and 
Drawer some k ge of him 
iant Colonel in tl 
bravely through 
for h ; 
was happy, and would sometimes it 
of just to pl 
Upon one occasior 
ished, sat half asl ep ina 
General Williams enteré 


the ardent, 
1, Jack being some 
chair at the village tavy- 
mn. 1, and soon got into 
an argument with Colonel Jack al the 
of the late war, claiming that the South o 
have been victorious, as it was always admitted 


result 

ght to 
at 
one Southern man was equal to five full-bred Yan- 
kees. ‘* You are right, General [hiccup]; 

right—just exactly right, I reckon [hiceup]: 
Southern man is equal to five [hiccup] Yankees 
You always said that [hiccup], and I am just the 
man to prove that you are [hiccup] right. Now, 
General, you see, if our people had staid in Congress 
it would have taken the Y-Y-Yankees, with all their 
population and wealth, at least twenty years to hay 

freed the [hiccup] niggers; and even then we would 
have obliged them to pay for them their full valu 

in good solid gold; but, you see [ hiccup], General, 
we took hold of the matter, and have freed the 
darkeys in just about four years, and haven't got a 
cent for them either. You were right, General— 
Ah, don’t go! Well, if you will, 


out 


you are 


one 


you were right. 
good-morning !” 

TueERE lives in the city of L——, in the State of 
Kansas, a middle-aged gentleman, Colonel ——. 
The Colonel has been a Captain in the Regular 
Army, was a soldier in the Mexican War, and a 
Colonel in the Volunteer service during the late 
rebellion. He is now an attorney-at-law in the 











ig FEET IS 


oe 
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city of L——, and is a good lawyer, highly respect- | 


ed, and liberally patronized. The Colonel loves to 


tell yarns, and loves to tell none better than those | 


connected with his own exploits. Out of many 
others I select the following as deserving a place 
in the Drawer: 

‘During the Mexican War,” the Colonel says, 
‘*T was one day ordered to carry dispatches from 
General. Scott’s head-quarters to General ——’s 
head-quarters, at a distant part of the field. My 
way led right through the enemy’s country, but the 
General thought that by being cautious there would 


be little danger. I had got about half-way on my | 


journey when, turning a sharp point in the road, I 
came right upon seventeen Mexicans, mounted and 
armed to the teeth. I thought I was in for it, but 
remembered just then that the Mexicans always 
shut their eves before shooting. I was on my guard. 
The Mexicans all drew up their pieces at once. I 
watched until I saw their eyes shut; then I knew 
what was coming. I stooped down; the bullets 
passed over my head; I rushed into their midst; 


and in ten seconds had killed the whole seventeen | 


with my sabre. Fact, sure as Gospel, I did it.” 


Who but Harry Gilmor could match such an ex- | 


ploit ? 


Ar our school-feast, writes the Superintendent, 
every body had exhibited a tolerable appetite, but 
one boy had eaten to repletion, so that when I saw 
him suddenly turn very pale, and attempt to rise 
from the table, I began to fear that he had made 
himself ill. 

“What's the matter, my good boy?” inquired 
I, while a sympathizing throng of philanthropic la- 
dies, who had been acting as waiters upon the com- 
pany, gathered around the sufferer. ‘‘ Do you feel 
unwell ?” 

‘* My stomach aches, Sir,” replied the boy, with 
great distinctness, 

‘* Dear me!” said I, almost suffocated with my 
endeavors to repress laughter; ‘‘don’t you think 
you had better go home ?” 

‘*No, no, Sir,” replied the lad, with determina- 
tion. ‘It will ache a precious sight more afore J 
ha’ done wi? him!” 

And I am bound to say that he did not submit to 
the threatened dictation, but devoured two slices of 


” 


cold pudding in addition to his previous supplies, as | 


well as an enormous hunch of bread and cheese. 


Dear Drawer,—In early life I was elected to 
the office of Inspector of Common Schools in a town 
not a thousand miles from the head of Cayuga Lake. 
In the discharge of my official duties I was once 
visiting a school in the centre of the town, said to 
be superior to all others in my jurisdiction, when, 


bestowing my attention upon the specimens of pen- | 


manship submitted to me, I saw one the copy of 
which was this: 

‘* Whatever is is right, says the Pope.” 

Writing was taught in those days by the teacher 
writing in a fair hand and with his best grace some 
short sentence like the above, excepting the last 
three words. This short sentence was called the 
copy, and this the pupil was to imitate, or write 
after, to the best of his ability. How often has my 
writing-book had ‘‘ Many men of many minds,” or 
** Command you may your mind from play,” or some 


other profound proposition, with each word arrayed | 












upon a page in martial order, and in exact ran} 
and file arrangement, as copies ! 

‘Well, Mr. Editor, in this instance, anxious t 
do my duty, I whispered to the man with the bir 
and ferule my profound conviction that the c¢ 
was calculated to implant in the mind of the hope- 
ful young scholar an untruth not warranted in hi 
tory, and the idea thence shooting forth would be 
erroneous, and perhaps an exposition of ignora 
damaging both him and his teacher, for, whatever 
might be the opinion of the world in regard to tl 
ethics of the question, I doubted that the Pope had 
ever said any thing of the kind. 

“What, Mr. Inspector, du you go for tu say t! 
Pope—him as burnt John Rogers at the stake— 
didn’t say that are?” 

‘* Yes, I say it.” 

** Wa’al, now, I can prove it to your ey es.” 

** Do so.” 

I saw victory and triumph in every featur 
‘*Now, Mr. Inspector, you jest be generous : 
just. You wouldn't give me a certifikit to teach 
this ‘ere school last fall jest ‘cause I miss‘d a sing] 
| question; now if I am right in this ’er 
prove it in a book, will vou give me one ?” 

“1 will, indeed.” 

* Honor bright ?” 

** Honor bright.” 

‘*Malvina Ann Terry, come right here tu onst 
and bring yer English Reader with ye. I s’poss 
| the English Reader is good enough proof, ain’t i 
| - Any book will do.” 

Malvina Ann Terry was duly informed of the 
dispute, and bidden to open it at an extract from 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and there I read: 























































and can 








“In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is is right.” | 
Pore. 


“Will ye give it up now—will ye give it up now, 
| Mr. Inspector? Ha! ha! ha! Oh, I was sartin 
| Thad ye. You college-larnt folks don’t know ev- 
ery thing yet. I'll jest drop in to-night, and you 
be sure to have my certifikit ready ; and jest lool 
here, I say ; don’t you teii I couldn't git a certifikit 
| of ye, and I won't tell a single word nor nothin’ els 
| about your mistake here to-day. Nor Malvina Ann 
| won't tell neither, ‘cause she’s a little sweet on me, 
| and I’m a little mite sweet on her. You're a rising 
young doctor, and I’m a rising young schoolmaster, 
| and so, you see, we can be friends.” 

What could I do but say nothing? Nine-tenths 
| of that community would have believed me van- 
| quished by the schoolmaster. By-the-by, I found 

before a day had passed that Malvina Ann Terry 
was very ‘* sweet” on the schoolmaster, for I heard 
her telling her mother (I had a room at her father’s) 
| that the schoolmaster had proved to her entire 
isfaction, out of her English Reader, that the Dx 
tor was a very ignorant, pretentious person —in 
fact, no better than he should be. 


| Ovr little four-year-old Carrie went with her 
|} aunt toa revival meeting. The preacher was ver) 
earnest in his delivery, and she was very much in- 
| terested. ‘‘ Mother,” said she, when she came home, 
‘*T have heard such a smart minister—he stam] 
and pounded, and made such a noise! and, by-and- 
by, he got so mad he came out of the pulpit and 
shook his fists at the folks, and there wasn’t any body 
dared to go up and fight him!” 











